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INTRODUCTION 



IMAGE AND REALITY IN AFRICAN INTERETHNIC RELATIONS: 
The Fulbe and Their Neighbors 



EMltY A. SCHUUZ 
St* John's University 



lEariier versions of all but one of the p?pers in this collection 
originally were presented as part of a session organized by Emily Schultz 
and Paul Riesman at the 77th annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological Association in 197S; the session was entitled "Image and 
Reality in African Interethnic Relations; The Fulbe and their Neighbors/* 
Motivation behind this session was twofold; first, a desire to stimulate 
contact and discussion amoryg anthropologists who had done research 
among Fulbe groups in different areas of West Africa; and second, a desire 
to investigate what it meant to be "Fulbe" in such varied cultural, 
historical, and ecological contexts* From this came the second part of the 
symposium titlet "the Fulbe and their Neighbors*" Schults had found, in 
her own research, that the pattern of relations between Fulbe and non^ 
Fulbe in Northern Cameroon was vastly different from the ethnographic 
descriptions of relations between Fulbe and non-Fulbe elsewhere in West 
Africa. It seemed that steps might be taken to sort out the reasons for 
such differences if scholars, familiar either with a Fulbe group, or with 
another ethnic group having a history of contact with Fulbe, could be 
brought together to compare notes and to confront the issues directly* To 
this end, a panel was assembled of seven scholars presenting six papers* 
Four of the panelists had worked with Fulbe (Delgado, Riesman, 
Hendrixson, Schultz), ^nd three others had field experience among groups 
which have a long history of contact with the Fulbe; the Mossi of Upper 
Volta (Finnegan), the Margi of Northeastern Nigeria (Vaughan), and the 
Guidar of Northern Cameroon (Collard). The paper by John tewls, who 
worked among Fulbe in Mali, was added to the collection after the 
symposium met* Discussants for the symposium were C* E* Hopen and 
Michael M, Horowitz* 
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RESEARCH SITES OF THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE SYMPOSIUM 




The central airn of the symposium was comparison. For a people as 
well-known and as widely dispersed throughout West Africa as the Fulbe, 
comparative work of some kind would seem essential. To be sure, studies 
of Fulbe pastoralists have appeared in general works on comparative 
pastoraltsm (e.g. Monod 1975). By and large» however^ comparative work 
on Fulbe society and culture has been lacking. One outstanding exception 
to this rule has been the work of Marguerite Dupjre» who was one of the 
first post-war anthropologists (along with C. Hopen and Derrick 
Stennjng) to undertake serious social scientific studies of contemporary 
Fulbe society. After working among the Wodaabe Fulbe of Niger, she 
went on to gathe/ her own comparative data on other Fulbe societies in 
Cameroon^ Senega^ and Niger. Her massive volume L 'organisation social 
des peul (1970) presents the results of this comparison in the domain of 
kinship and marriage. In recent years the number of ethnographic studies 
of different Fulbe groups by other anthropologists has increased. It 
seemed to be time to synthesiEe some of these recent findings. Indeed, 
1978 the year of the symposium — saw the appearance of Victor 
Azarya's historical sociological comparison of Fulbe elites in Guinea, 
Nigeria, and Cameroon. The continuation of such efforts promises a 
deeper understanding of what it means to be Fulbe in West Africa and may 
allow us to devise better explanations of the extraordinary resilience of 
the Fulbe culture heritage. 

Scholars acquainted with West African ethnography or history have 
probably heard of the light-skinned pastoral Fulbe cattle herders or, 
alternatively, of the Muslim Fulbe clerics and militants. Yet the question 
of Fulbe identity loses its straightforward character once one undertakes 
to formulate an answer based on careful analysis of the data. Perhaps the 
first thing one discovers is the long list of different names by which 
groups classified today as "Fulbe" have been known in the past. As 
Stenning has summariEed (1960:^0): "They are known as Fula in Gambia 
and Sierra Leone; Fellah by the Arabs of the Western Sudan, Fellaata by 
the Kanuri and other peoples of the Chad Basin; Peuls by the French; and 
Fulbe in the German literature. Vheir own term for themselves is Fulbe 
(sing* Pullo) and their language Is Fulfulde. The British in Nigeria use the 
Hausa term Fulani It is interesting to note, given the orientation of 
the symposium, that most of these names, given to the Fulbe by their 
neighbors, are rejected by the groups so named, who prefer to be known as 
"Fulbe^' (e.g. Issa and Labatut 197^^). One might therefore begin 
comparison by selecting groups whose members identify themselves as 
"Fulbe*" The range could then be broadened by going on to consider those 
groups who are classified as Fulbe by outsiders — by their neighbors. Such 
a procedure would seem to be justifiable, since the boundaries of any 
group in society tend to be negotiated by insiders and outsiders, whose 
criteria of membership need not coincide. 

The question "Who are the Fulbe?" (and, by irnplication, who are not ) 
focuses on the phenomenon of ethnicity. As Cohen states in his recent 
review of the ethnicity concept in ajithropology (I9785380t386)5 
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Ethnicity. . .represents a shift toward new theoretical and 
empirical concerns in anthropology^ * * * Ethnicity^ as 
presently used in anthropology, expresses a shift to 
fnulticuhural, multiethnic interactive contexts in which 
attention is focused on an entity — the ethnic group — which is 
marked by some degree of cultural and social commonality. 
Membership criteria by members and nonmembers may or may 
not be the same, and the creation and maintenance of the 
ethnic boundary within which members play according to 
similar and continuing rules is a major aspect of the 
phenomenon^ 

Alt of the authors in this collection have taken this theoretical shift and 
have attempted to apply the concept of ethnicity to their own 
ethnographic data. A number of authors refer to the groundbreaking work 
of Fredrik Barth accepting or rejecting his definition of ethniciiy, 

but nonetheless finding it a useful way to begin to approach the 
phenomenon* Some writers have found Ronald Cohen's recent definition 
of ethnicity (1978) most useful in their work* Three writers also mention 
the work of Edward Spicer (1971), and indicate the ways in which his 
description of the '^oppositional process" in the formation of "persistent 
identity systems**, such as ethnic groups, helps to clarify the process of 
the formation of Fulbe or non-Fu'be identities tn the regions of West 
Africa where they worked* 

Most of the authors concentrate primarily on contemporary ethnic 
relations between Fulbe and non^Fulbe^ Three authors, however (Riesman, 
Hendrixson, and CoUard) emphasize the fact that the contemporary 
situation cannot be presumed to have existed in the past, and they have 
chosen to take an explicitly historical approach to the question of 
Fulbe/non-Fulbe relations* fn their papers, as Hendrixson puts it, 
**historical facts are treated anthropologically,*^ and it is clear that a full 
understanding of who the Fulbe are (and who their neighbors are) requires 
historical depth as well as geographic breadth* Historical depth allows us 
to assess the nature of "Fulbe culture** in its widest sense: the origihs (if 
ascertainable) of the cultural common denominators (tf any) which all 
"Fulbe" carry with them through time (and across space), and which lead 
them (and others) to perceive affinities among even widely separated 
groups* Geographical breadth* of course, attests to the historical 
movements of Fulbe and highlights differerkces among Fulbe groups which 
have been conditioned by different cultural, social, ecological and 
situational circumstances* Both dimensions inevitably lead to a 
consideration of the relationships between Fulbe and their neighbors which 
have shaped these similarities and differences, from past to present* 

Approaching the nature of Fulbe identity by means of the ethnicity 
concept, the authors are able to state the ways in which Fulbe differ from 
other neighboring groups (and, indirectly, from other Fulbe groups)* 
Schultz, for example, found that Fulbe settled in town in northern 
Cameroon distinguish themselves from their non-Fulbe (Pagan) neighbors 
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along threo dimensions: religion (islam), language (Fulfulde), and cultural 
style (urban)* Vaughan found that a similar constellation of attributes 
were used by the Margi of Northeastern Nigeria to set themselves apart 
from the Fulbe, but he emphasizes another factor, difference in power, as 
being paramount. This difference was initially manifest in two different 
and highly elaborate political systems, Fulbe theocracy and Margi divirte 
kingship* Elsewhere, a single criterion alone suffices to distinguish 
certain Fulbe groups from their non-FuIbe neighbors. For the ruling 
Sokoto elite, Fulbehood reposes in adherence to Islam; for the dominated 
rural pastoralists of Tenkodogo, lelgoji, and Macina (and their Mossi and 
Bambara neighbors) it reposes in the pastoral way of life; and for the 
Pagan Guidar of northern Cameroon, the cleavage finds expression in a 
kinship idiom, conflict between two brothers (whose identities, it should 
be added, are reinforced by differences perceived to exist in religion a^id 
phenotype). 

Sense can be made out of these varied data once each grouD is 
considered in its cultural and historical context its ethnic context* 
Dartli (1969U5) argues that those traits which become diagnostic of ethnic 
identity achieve this status because, in a particular context of ethnic 
interaction, they become socially relevant* As contexts differ in cultural 
terms, so too will the status of particular cultural attributes of a groups 
which are deemed relevant for interaction with other groups. These Traits 
are isolated and identified by means of Spicer*s ^'oppositional process**, a 
process that has not a little in common with Evans-^Pritc hard's notion of 
segmentary oppostion (Cohen 197853S1). 

Once viewed as socioculturally relevant attributes of ethnic identity 
which have become institutionaliEed over time, particular traits may be 
used as clues to the contexts under which groups such as the Fulbe and 
their neighbors meet and interact* These contexts have varied over time, 
as several of the papers amply demonstrate* From the Fulbe perspective, 
an important situational feature fias been their political status in the 
encounter* In certain areas (e*g, Tjenkodogo), Fulbe have always operated 
from a position of weakness: the X^ossi go so far as to claim certain Fulbe 
as ''their** Fulbe. Fulbe in such a context correspondingly have little 
power to negotiate their own identity and find that identity being shaped 
to the needs of the dominant grojp: in Tenkodogo, pastoral Fulbe are 
assigned, and apparently accept^ the role of *'barikers" for Mossi who 
entrust cattle to them, and thus their pastoral rok dwarfs ali others in 
salience for them. The pastoral urat^ of life is also of supreme importance 
to the Fulbe Jelgobe of Upper Voita who interpret the history of their 
relations with the Mossi, however, in somewhat different terms* While 
Mossi may have preferred to think of the Jelgobe as a subject people, the 
Jelgobe themselves saw their ''submission** to the Mossi in the precolonial 
period as a clever political strategy urhich afforded them protection from 
their enemies while allowing them to preserve their traditional way of 
life. In this regard, tewis makes valuable contribution when he 
emphasizes the important economic and ecological consequences of 
pastoral Fulbe submission to different West African states. As he notes. 
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state control of ^rjzing Ijnds in many cases preceded the arrival of Fulbe 
pastoralistSf amf indeed, Mii:h <.ontrol was often a precondition of pastoral 
penctratioa 

Elsewhere, however^ the nature of Fulbe/non-Fulbe contact has been 
shaped by Fulbe groups who dominate their neighbors. This came about in 
northern Nigeria as a reversal of previous power relations, as E-lendrixson 
documents; subsequently, this pattern of Fulbe/non-Fulbe contact spread, 
among other directionst into Northeastern Nigeria and Northern 
Cameroon. In these case<;» the Fulbe who dominated were militant Muslim 
clerics whose ambitions to rule and to transform society took priority over 
pastoral attachments. 

It appears, therefore* that we must deal with at least two variants 
of Fulbe culture* related but distinct. Several of the papers mention 
different kinds of Fulbe, and similar references are not uncommon in the 
literature, although ethnographers mav be more familiar with the 
pastoralist image and historians with the sedentary Muslim image. The 
contrast is problematic* however. What can be the connection between 
scattered bands of nomadic or semtnomadic herders who are few in 
number* lackirg in power, and widely believed to be "pagan"; and urbane, 
sedentary Muslims — clerics* traders* rulers — who may own cattle* but 
who do not herd? Close attention to the historical facts do not permit 
acceptance without reservation of the facile explanation that 
contemporary settled Muslim Fulbe are* in all cases, tlie descendants of 
pastoral pagan Fulbe who were sedentarized and Islamized relatively 
recently by their neighbors (for a critique* see* for example* E-lendrixson in 
this collection; Schultz 1979). All Fulbe yet encountered* even those 
adjudged "pagan" by others* ordinarily claim to be Muslim* and learned 
clerics are not unknown even among the remotest pastoralists. 

It would seein, in fact* that Fulbe ci*lture history shows both Islam 
and pastoralism to be venerable Fulbe values* Both sets of values seem 
always to be present, and either set may become relevant as the primary 
expression of Fulbe identity, depending on the wider arena of Fulbe/non- 
Fulbe interaction* In some cases, both sets of values may be prominent. 
This seems to have been tiie case* for example?* among Fulbe in Northern 
Cameroon under the Adamawa Empire in the nineteenth century. Heads 
of households were often free to undertake religious studies while their 
pastoral commitments were attended to by younger brothers or sons* and 
their subsistence needs were guaranteed by slave labor* Such household 
heads, however, were linked to settled communities; indeed, progressive 
sedentarization of nomads, or transhuinants, was an important aspect of 
social policy for Fulbe rulers such as Muhammad Bello of Sokoto and 
Ahmadu tobbo of Macina (see Lewis* in this collection; Schultz 1979; Last 
1965; Norris 1975). To this extent, pastoral commitments were already 
subordinated to political commitments justified in terms of Islamic 
orthodoxy* and this subordination has only increased over time* When this 
situation is contrasted, (of example* with that of the Fulbe of Upper 
Volta* it becomes clear that the circumstances of intei^roup contact 




gi eatly condition the etnergence of either Islam or pastoralism as ihe 
value primary for Fulbe identity, and the other value is forced, for belter 
or worse, to accommodate. 

The sociocultural effects of the tension between Islamic values and 
pastoral values under certain conditions (i.e. followirtg th*^ achievement of 
political power by some Fulbe groups in the name of Islam) can be seen in 
a widely documented split within the category of those who call 
themselves Fulbe* This split vividly illustrates the way in which group 
identities are negotiated* It is exemplified by the contemporary split 
which can be observed in Northern Cameroon between the settled Muslim 
Fulbe and the pastoral Mbororo'en, the latter of whom reject the label 
attributed to thern and claim instead that they alone are the true Fulbe, 
that settled *'FuIbe" have lorfeited all rights to the ethnic label (Collard 
notes that this split is recognized by the Guidar of Northern Cameroon as 
well)* [ilsewhere in West Africa similar internal cleavage among Fulbe 
can be observed. In their paper in this collectioni Fint egan and Delgado 
report that "Tenkodogo state contained, and contains, two kinds of Fulbe* 
* * «the long distance cattle traders* * . *as likely as not regarded as 
foreigners, 'Vlalians'" and "the Fulbe settled among the Mossi. . . * *'erving 
as herders of Mossi cattle as well as their own* * * .and WmO proviae the 
main context for Mossi^Fulbe relations at the village level*'* The 
literature concerning the Fulbe offers many such examples* Riviere 
(19?^) for instance, reports that i'' Futa Jallon the distinction was quite 
clear between the Fulbe elite (sedentar)'^ Muslim) and the Fulbe herders, 
who formed part of a lower social stratum which include? non-Fulbe * 
farmers subject to the state, and which provided the ruling groups with 
the food and labor it required. 

The status, and particularly, the power differential between these 
two kinds of Fulbe is striking: whenever both groups form part of the 
same interaction field, the Muslim groups are dominant and the 
pastoralists are si^bject to them. In such cases, moreover, the pastoralists 
are invariably considered "pagan" by the settled Muslim Fulbe* Riviere, in 
the article cited above, continually refers to the pastoralists as pagan, 
although offering, ao evidence for this allegation* Hendrixson, presenting 
the point of view of the Fulbe elite of Sokoto, reports that they included 
"non-Muslim Fulani" within the category ahl al-dhimma (protected, 
tributc^paying non-^Muslim peoples subject to the Muslim state)* It is 
clear historically, however, that for Muslim Fulbe elites, the term "pagan** 
could be used to refer to any group, Fulbe or not, which refused to submit 
politically to the current regime (e.g* Ba and Daget 1955)* Althoqgh it is 
true that in Islam, politics and religion are olten inseparable, such a 
political use of the term says nothing about the nature of the actual, day- 
to-day religious faith of members of the defiant groups. 

It would seem, therefore, that the attribution of paganism to 
nonconfortning Fulbe groups by Muslim Fulbe rulers demonstrates inore 
about the dynamics of ethnogenesis than it does about religious 
commitment. Muslim Fulbe ruling elites which emerged in West Africa 
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during the nineteenth century needed to establish thei" legitimacy in 
symbolic as well as practical terms. Symbolic supremacy could be 
demonstrated by adherence to Islamic orthodoxy on their part; practical 
supremacy, however, required acceptance of and submission to their rule 
on the part of others. The struggles which ensued upon their attempts to 
achieve the latter goal cut them off from certain of Hheir coethnics who 
were then set apart and labeled pagan. Hendrixson remarks on the 
ambivalence experienced by the nineteenth century Muslim Fulbe elite of 
Sokoto when they tried to define the nature of their relationship to the 
Fulbe pastoralists. Their evident desire to distinguish themselves from 
the pastoralists is revealed in the written documents they left behind; 
th^se and other such documents written by Fulbe and non-Fulbe Muslims, 
recently translated, have been the source of much new information about 
Muslim clerical and rulir^g groups in nineteenth century West Africa (see, 
e.g., Willis 1979). These documents, however, written by members of a 
particular social stratum, reveal at best the opinions and desires of 
members of that stratum concerning their own identity. Muslim Fulbe 
i.tay well have striven mightily to disassociate themselves from the 
pastoralists and to identify themselves with a wider, more cosmopolitan 
Islamic community. But their ^wn assertions in these matters are not 
sufficient to determine their success or failure in achieving this goal, 
particularly in the early years of their rule. Ethnic identity is a 
negotiated phenomenon, and much current writing in tlie history of West 
African clericalism presents, unfortunately, the case of only one party to 
the negotiation. 

It seems necessary, therefore, to recpgnize openly the varieties of 
Fulbe culture which have existed and continue to exist throughout West 
Africa, and to attempt to uncover the nature of the relationships among 
these groups, if we are to come to an adequate understanding of the 
internal dynamics of Fulbe culture and Fulbe history. At the same time 
we cannot neglect the interactions between Fulbe and non-Fulbe which 
have had their own role to play in shaping Fulbe identity. Clearly, an 
understanding of Fulbe identity, past and present, cannot be achieved by 
treating Fulbe subgroups as isolated entities. Traditional historical or 
ethnographic analyses which do so, though valuable, are ultimately of 
limited explanatory usefulness, and they need to be supplemented with 
comparative, interactive analysis if broader issues are to be treated. The 
papers in this collection do not pretend to be definitive statements of such 
analysis. They do, however, offer an initial attempt to address 
comparative, interactive issues in Fulbe studies and to remedy the partial 
views of Fuibe culture that individual studies are ordinarily obliged to 
present. Perhaps their greatest value will He In the discussion they 
stimulate among scholars who are also interested in these wider issues, 
and who may be moved to fill in further pieces of the puzzle through 
research of their own. 
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RANGE USE AND FUUBE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION: 
THE VIEW FROMMACINA 



JOHN VAN D, LEWIS 
Howard University 



Introduction 

This paper ^ is offered as a contribution to an intensifying, post- 
dro^^^ht evaluation of transhumant cattle management in the Sahel. It is 
based on three field visits, each of approximately two months duration, 
made over the course of a single season (1977-1978) to the transhumant 
herds of the Fulbe community of Jafaraabe (Moptt Region, Maii),^ I 
studied herd management and pasture appropriation as the Jafaraabe 
cattle were moved along the three trajectories of their seasonal 
displacements; 

I- Out of the interior delta of the middle Niger River valley at the 
beginning of the rains (June, July) north to the Sahelian pastures of 
southern Mauritania; 

2. Down from the Mauritanian Sahel aftj&r tli€^ rains (October, 
November) along a carefully predefined stocking route (burtol) to the 
Niger itself, just upriver from its interior delta; and 

3* Across the Jaka effluent of the Niger (December), running the 
western length of its interior delta, and northeast into the lower-lying 
portions of that Delta as the dry season progressed (January-May). 

This is the renowned, transhumant system of Macina, best known 
from the work of the geographer Oean Gallais (1967) (Imperato 1974). In 
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this system the stockin]^ routes back to the interior delta as well as the 
dry season pasture in that floodplam are precisely allocated to different 
Fulbe user groups. Not only are those groups expected to use their ov^^n 
trek routes and pastures before anyone else does, they can exact rent 
from stranger herds and flocks following after them. 

This system of pasture regulation is considered to be unusual for 
Pulbe or any other pastoralists' practices in the Sahcl (Swift i977:^6'f). 
First of all, in the dry season, delta pastures furnish an unusually large 
expanse of unusually green grass unusually late in the dry season. Vet 
many other Fulbe territories (the Senegal River valley, Lake Chad basin, 
etc.) are not without smaller examples of similar phenomena. Further- 
more, many Fulbe are found in plateau and hilly areas (Futa Gallon, 
Betedugu, Jos, Adamawa, etc.) that have catchments of water and 
moisture that offer fresh dry season grasses and water points. Secondly, 
the order that is seen in this Macina system is considered to be the 
outcome of the unique, empire-building holy war, called the Dina, of 
Sheku Ahmadu and his followers ca. IS 19. Vet other Fulbe holy wars (Futa 
Jail on, Sokoto, Adamawa. etc.) have also provided protection for 
pastoralists and pastoral interests (Azarya I97S). Furthermore, Futbe, 
whatever their livestock or pasture management practices, are rarely 
found far from areas of state, or regional chiefdom, control. The 
Wodaabe "nomads" studied by Stenning (1959) and Oupire (1962), and on 
whom much of the popular image of the unattached Fulbe pastoralist 
rests, are in fact recent arrivals in areas that had to be first "pacified" by 
Kanuri or French regimes respectively. In the former case, British 
"pacification" made possible farther migratory drift for the ^^anderers 
(Stenning I960). Before state control preceded such pastoralists, they 
could not organize to procure those areas of Northern Nigeria and Niger 
for themselves. Tuareg pastoralists, on the other band, were able to 
control many of these areas before the advent of colonial rule (Baier 
1976). In Mali, the arrival of accelerated numbers of Fulbe pastoralists 
from the area of the Tekrur state, then controlling the middle Senegal 
valley, coincides with the pacification of the middle Niger valley by the 
medieval Mali empire (Gallais 1967). 

The Macina state of Sheku Ahmadu in the first half of the 
nineteenth century apparently pursued a policy of sedentarising "nomads" 
(Vincent 1963, Johnson 1976). This policy appears to have had the 
beneficial consequence that herds going out from the interior delta (at the 
start of the rains) received state protection (Gallais 1967) as an 
inducement to more family members to remain in the more pious 
surroundings of the home community. However, on many other counts the 
herding Wodaabe of Macina resisted the interference of the Dina state 
with their movements. For example, Sheku Ahmadu proscribed many of 
the decorations and festivities that made the arduous transhumance more 
interesting to those who undertook it. The effecting distribut'on M the 
pasture rights between the delta communities seems to have preJat'.d the 
bina (6a and Oaget 1962). In fact those with the most extensive and 
secure claims, such as the Jallube of the Lac Debbo area, appear to have 
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had the most ornery roldtionb wUh Shekii Ahmadu's state (Cuillais 1967). 

In this paper my efforts will be directed lo shovvin(^ how the day-by- 
dav observation of the seasonal unfoldint; of this celebrated Macina 
transhiirndnce bVbtem further conipromisefv its reputation as an unusual 
case for the Stilieh The allocation of pasture rij;hts in this sytein was 
found to be an out);rov\,th o( mbtitutionol relationships that also prevail 
amon^ nwre "acephalous" Ptilbe elsewhere m West Africa. My field 
results then can explain how the Macina system of pasture appropriation 
could hjve predated the Dina state-formation period, rurthermoret the 
findings bug^^est that range use m nei(;hboring TuJbe transhumant systems, 
vvhete local-level instit^UionjI relationships are arwlo^^ous, may not be as 
chaotic as popular reputation vvoiikl Iwve them. 

Clan and Community 

The allocation of pasture and water rights in Macina^ as among other 
Tulbe in Vt^est Africa, tb done on a community (wtiro) rather than on a 
patrilinea(;e (sihidu-baaba) or clan (levnol) basis. This is a key 
characteristic of social or^^ani/^ation that distmguishes many Fulbe from 
the Moor and Tuare^i nomads to their north. As we have seen, Fulbe 
pastoralism^ however dispersed and unsvstematic it may appear, is rarely 
practiced far from areas under state control. The Mcor and the Tuareg^ 
on the other hand* have alwavs avoided effective state frontiers and 
sought to restrict their expansion* These nomads use patrilineal relations 
to form their warring groups. However^ among the Fulbe^ even where the 
lineage is used as a metaphor of territorial or "socio^eoRraphic" (Reisman 
1977) affiliation, it is the residential group (wuro), "strangers" included, 
that acts on anv claims^ In Macina where a territory is named for a 
certain clan (e.g. Jallube) manv individuals born outside the clan, but 
living ^vithrn the community named for it. can, discretely^ acquire that 
name as their mothers move from husband to husband and it becomes 
ambiguous as to which one is to be recognized as father. 

The relationship of lineage to community in Macina is central tO the 
operation of their pasture tenure system. This relationship resembles 
lineage/community politics described for Fulbe communities elsewhere in 
West Africa.^ I will argue that while in Macina this relationship has 
developed to the point that pasture tenure regulations have become 
extremely firm, this same relationship in other Fulbe populations provides 
the organizational potential for a similar intensification of pasture 
appropriation practices. 

I will begin to make this case by recounting some of my direct field 
observations of the transhumancc in and out of the interior delta. But 
before I begin, let me reemphasize that characteristic of Fulbe social 
organization that distinguishes it almost everywhere from the nomad 
organization of non-Fulbe pastoralists in West Africa: the umbrella of 
state control. The social organization that is adapted to, though not 
necessarily totally acquiescent to, this state control has the makings of a 




bettor land management unit than one thtjt operjtes m defiance of most 
aspects oi territonjl hegenion>. It can be assumed that the distinj^uishing 
features of fulbe social organization developed «i miUenia age under the 
shield of the Tekrur (Tukolor) sttjte in the Senegal River vallev and then 
expanded or was adopted, as pariture areas (particularly alluvial ones 
resembling the Senegal floodplain) xj the east tame under state control. 
In less than a centur> since tlic impositicn of the colonial "peace** the 
fulbe have expanded (or Fulbe ethnic identities >Mth the associated social 
organisation have been adopted) across the savanna Irom the Cameroun as 
far east as Ethiopia,** 

Jafaraabe 

Jafaraabe is located on the triangular promontory formed by the 
separation of the Jaka effluent from the north bank of the Niger River 
midway between Sansanding and Mopti, At the time of its flood (August- 
December) a certain portion of the Niger River bypasses its mam channel^ 
that flow^ east towards Mopti, and floods northeast up the Jaka effluent 
towards Lac Oebbo, At the height of this floods water spreads out into 
effluents of the Jaka itself and di5pers<?s, in most years, over all but the 
highest ground of the interior delta floodplain. As these flood waters 
recede, Important perennial grasses (Cchinocloa^ Or>za> Veteveria, etc* — 
depending on the soil and ground level) are left behind* 

The grazing potential of this floodplain varies from year to year 
depending on the extent and timing of the flooding. As Jafaraabe is 
located at the entrance rather than the exit of the delta, the pastures 
around it get such flooding as there is to be first and lose it, to the lower 
deltat first. Lying at the upper. edge of the delta, Jafaraabe territory is 
insufficiently flooded in dry years* Nevertheless, if it has been a wet 
year, communities controlling lower ground further into the delta can only 
lead their livestock onto their ow n pasture very late into the dry season,^ 

Hence the quality of pastures around Jafaraabe can vary seasonally 
just like the resources used by less fortunate Fulbe pastoralists involved in 
a transhumant adaptation keyed on the use of non-alluvial dry season 
pastures. In both cases, this variability calls for resource-shariryg ties 
with communities in different micro-ecological and micro-climatic zones. 
In both cases these inter-regional ties are worked out on a herd-to-herd, 
herd-to-community, or community-to-community basis. Rarely are 
pasture and water resource-sharing arrangements made by or on behalf of 
one's lineage* 

The point here is that in Macina these resource— sharing 
arrangements are more conspicuous than they are among Fulbe elsewhere 
because they are more often made on a community-to-community rather 
ihan a herd-to-herd basis, But the principle of separating the organization 
of resource access from that of patrilineal livestock inheritance is 
common to other Fulbe instances. This principle appears to be an 
extremely important component of Fulbe socictl organization in most areas 
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whore dry season resources, however variable, are relatively reliable; it 
also serves as the basis of more informal Fulbe range management 
arrangements elsewhere* Before generalizmg further^ let me review how 
this proceos operates in tlie case of \1acina> 

Jafaraabe owns the pasture (leydi) in its hegemony (laamu) i the 
boundaries between it and neighboring hegemonies in Macina are divided 
by highly visible markers; an effluent channel (mayoK a cattle path 
(burto l), a minor detail of topographic relief marked by a change in the 
species of grass cover, ^ The owned pasture of a hegemony such as 
Jafaraabe is divided between that (burgu) open to any animal legitimately 
in the territory and that (harrima) restricted to the dry season milk herd 
(bendi). 



Although there are other villages in the Jafaraabe hegemony, the 
jooro of that politv is in Jafaraabe itself so that the whole hegemony 
tnkes on the name of that village* The other villages are called ngendi, if 
like Jafaraabe the Fulbe dominate within them, or saare if captive 
(Machube) or sedentary, agricultural populations may be dominant* Each 
village has a chief* jom ngendi or jom saare as the case may be, but the 
hegemony as a whole only has one. The jooro has no authority concerning 
the internal politics of the village; his jurisdiction carries only to the 
pasture (icydi) of his hegemony and the transhumant herding unit (eggrigol 
30*000 head of cattle in the case of Jafaraabe) that has priority access 
to them* 

It is common for rival jooros to set themselves up within a single 
hegemony, even tryir^ to set up separate hegemonies within the original 
one. This is most common where the original jooro has been ineffective in 
enforcing the pastoral community's claims to its own pastures relative to 
claims made by outsiders^ This split becomes effective when herds leave 
the original eggrigol herding unit to form another with the new jooro > 
This fissioning process has increased recently where Fulbe complaints 
against farmers who have begun to cultivate rice in prize Echinocloa 
pastures have been ignored by the government. Being on the higher 
periphery of the delta, Jafaraabe is less suitable for rice, hence there 
have been fewer such fissionings. There remains one jooro there. 

Sheku Ahmadu halted such processes of fissioning in his own day by 
naming his own jooro where there were disagreements or where the 
existing jooro was found wanting in allegiance or in Islamic piety. 
Furthermore, he insisted that succession to this office proceed from 
father to son. This rule forestalled the proliferation of rival claimants 
where fraternal succession to office is observed* Macina Fulbe accepted 
Sheku Ahmadu's authority in this matter because he guaranteed their 
pasture claims against those or rival pastoralists, free farmers, and 
neighboring plantation systtms*^ 

However, then as now, a decentralization of the jooro 's pasture 
authority would ensue where the pasture claims of his hegemony were 
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being brought into question. Hence^ a lack of unity m Fulbe p^istoral 
groups should be seen as a reflection of their inability to bring a range 
under their effective control. It should not be seen as a lack of an 
organisational intention to do so. 

The jooro of Jafaraabe represented that herding community of 
nearly 30,000 head of cattle^ in a variety of ways having to do with the 
access of these cattle to pasture. I will describe some of these functions 
in the next section when I review the flow of transhumance as I observed 
it* Here i must anticipate that description by noting that the provision of 
all these services gave tho jooro or his family few rights in the other 
!}afaraabe herds that he represented. His own herd was conspicuously 
small, but there was no question of anyone from Jafaraabe helping him 
out. For his own part the jooro was too proud to seek cattle loans from 
within the Jafaraabe community or even, for that matter, from Fulbe 
anywiiere else eitJier. He sought to rebuild his herd through managing the 
cattle of non-FuIbe, Maraka traders. 

The looro represented the territorial claims of the Jafaraabe 
herdit>g community. The "corporate functions" (Smith 1975) of this 
community, pasture tenure, were kept remarkably distinct from the 
organizational forms of cattle ownership, prestation, loaning and inherit- 
ance.^ I will explore the significance of this organizational boundary as 
we proceed. 

The End of the Dry Seas on 

The end of the dry season finds the transhumant herd (fiarti) and the 
young male herders far into the interior of the Delta on the more 
recently flooded grasslands of a Macina Fulbe hegemony established 
therein* Various forms of rent are expected by the jooro presiding over 
that area. When there are rival jooros, such rents can be more effectively 
evaded. But even where there is one undisputed jooro , other local 
potentates may expect presents from visiting herds* Presents to 
government officials, of course, do not fluctuate with the internal politics 
of the Fulbe system. But presentations to other Fulbe can vary according 
to an illuminating range of factors. 

The political variables have already been alluded to. Where a single 
jooro is incontestably in office in an unfragmented hegemony, he should be 
visited, although he may refuse, and be expected to refuse, any 
presentations.^^ Such refusals are invariably due to the fact that the herds 
of the jooro*s own group will be required to sojourn in the hegemony of the 
guest herds at anotiier time of the year* Even when such refusal is a 
foregone conclusion, the ceremonial visit to the host jooro should still be 
made* If it has not been, other Fulbe from the host community may 
simply remove an animal or two from the visting herd— informing the 
jooro of what they have done, but not passing the animal on to him* 
Hence, the jooro is there to protect as well as to tax the visiting herds* 
He is particularly concerned to protect herds from territories where the 
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herds from his own communjttcs are expected to be guests laten The 
individual Fulbe may look to gain an animal for his own herd from a 
visiting herd, hoping nevertheless for better luck tor himself when the 
tables are turned. But the iQoro looks out for the combined grazing 
interests of his group as a whole. This requires a different orientation 
than the project of maximizing the increase of one's own herd. 

The guest herder that loses an unoffered animal to the host group 
rarely complains to the adhiinistration. Such a complaint will rarely 
benefit him^ but it is sure to earn him the bitter enmity of the prosecuted 
FuJbe. Rather, to cope with these unexpected rents^ these guests wilJ 
keep extra elder steers,^^ or unproductive females in their herd, lest the 
predatory host be obhged to remove a more productive animal from the 
herd. 

The politics of guest-host relations adjusts not only to seasonal 
climatic changes, but also to climatic variations between the years. As 
soon as it became clear that I977-197S was going to be a dry year (the 
Macina Fulbe are more attentive to the river level than to rainfall in 
making this determination), the jooro of Jafaraabe began cultivating 
relations with FulBe from hegemonies deep into the Delta: Uro-Ngia, 
Yallalbe, Jallube. The Jafaraabe herds would be spending a long stretch 
of the dry season as guests of these lowland groups. Key herds from these 
hegemonies were permitted to move forward with Jafaraabe nerds when 
the latter moved first over its own stocking route (burtol) and pastures^. 



However, in 1976-77, a wet year, the opposite was tlie case. The 
hegemonies of Uro-Ngia, Yallalbe and Jallube were still inundated well 
into the dry season. Herds from these groups were guests of Jafaraabe 
and other hegemonies on the southwestern exterior of the Delta for an 
extended period. However, these exterior hegemonies did not exploit 
their advantage* Jafaraabe moved onto some of their own grasslands well 
before access to them was dry, in order to accommmodate the Macina 
herds coming down the burtol behind them with some Delta grazing* It 
was hoped that this deference would lead to lighter rents when the 
Jafaraabe herds were thrown back on the interior lands later in the dry 
season, and for extended periods in drier years* It was the Jafaraabe jooro 
who initiated the move— in campfire meetings with elder herdsman--to be 
deferential in this manner. It was the looros of the interior groups, not 
the individual Fulbe in them, who were expected to remember such 
deference. Thus, as the higher boundaries of the Delta got drier and 
became grazed-out, and hence as Jafaraabe herds followed (see below) the 
herds of the interior groups onto the lower floodplains, they would verify 
memories of this deference with the jooros there. Whether or not they 
were partially excused from rent payments as a consequence, at least a 
call on the jooro would absolve them from having to furnish an animal to a 
host Fulbe less likely than his jooro to have remembered, or even 
benefitted, from the earJier deference* 

Of course, the rent-paying situation of non-Macina groups (Segu 
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Fulbe, Scno Fulbe, Warabe (sing. Bororo )^ Moor, and Bella) using the Delta 
at this time, js more stringent. Nevertheless, enormous numbers of them 
come, doubling the number of head depending on this alluvial resource for 
their dry season grazing. 

The Tuareg are more reluctant to conform to these rent-paying 
arrangements, particularly in the northern Delta, where they feel they 
have been grazing from before the time any Fulbe made claims to the 
area. We have already seen how it js not within the organizational 
compass of the nomadic Tuareg to claim finite territories oirectly. 
Rather, they are better organized to control range use directly through 
warfare, raiding and the defense of privately-owned wells. This system 
does not work as well in riverine areas where permanent water is 
available. 

Every year there are quarrels^ often leading to deaths, between 
Tuareg and Fulbe in the northern Delta. However^ equally as often, a 
face-saving rent-^paying mechanism is found. Whenever the Tuareg offer 
scarce desert salt on good terms of trade, tensions between them and the 
Delta Fulbe are mollified. 

Transhumance Out of the Del ta 

With the coming of the rains, pasture tenure regulations relax, and 
each herd (seore) in its transhumant grouping jan'e of 3-^ herds is left to 
each herd manager^s luck and skill. Too early a departure could leave the 
herd stranded without any water on the route to the north. Too late a 
departure could find the herd bogged down in mud, while the ticks, flies, 
and mosquitoes brought in by rains and floods attack the animals. 

Before leaving the Delta, the transhumant herd ( garti) has to pass 
near the home community or at least be joined by the dry season milk herd 
(bendi) that had stayed closer to the milk-^selling women at home. 
Another smaller milk herd (dunti)^^ is left off to supply the family (all 
but the active*^ males transhuming to the Sahel) with milk^' during the 
rains. These animals are considered forfeitary since they are rarely found 
in good health after exposure to the diseases brought with the rains and 
the floods 

The herds mount through the farming latitudes to the Sahel as 
quickly as possible. The mud and flies of those latitudes are as 
disagreeable to the herder as are the anxieties of the Bambara farmer for 
his sprouting millet. As far as the grazing in these farming latitudes js 
concerned, transhumance out of the zone during the rains is as good for 
the grasses as it is for the health of the herds. The absence of ruminants 
at this growing time enables the grasses to develop their root structure 
and go to seed without interferet^ce^ Furthermore, the soil structure is 
not disturbed by herd stampeding the moist ground. Unfortunately^ in this 
respect^ not all the herds are managed by Fulbe. The growing herds of the 
farmers are left to stampede the soil, overgraze, and, too many of. them, 



to die in those southern latiUicles* 



In precolonial times, soldiers would be posted at the ponds along 
J^dCina's stockinf^ routes (burti) to the north to protect the herds against 
poachers. The wdter in these ponds had to remain intact to slake the 
thirst of the herds returning after tfiree months of grazing jn the north* 
These ponds lay along the stocking routes belonging to hegemonies on the 
western fringe of tlie Delta, such as Jafaraabe* Hence it was the jooro 
who sought the au(hori/,ation and the support of the Macina state for 
placing soldiers at these ponds. These soldiers are also said to have 
reduced tlie threat of tlie Macina herds from being pillaged by the warlike 
Moor and Tuareg, 

Pasturing in the Sahel has become more of an individual matter now 
that the predatory threat has been reduced* There is an abundance of 
milk as far as the herders* consumption needs are concerned. And it is 
true that there are f'^w markets at which this milk can be sold. But this 
does not mean, as has often been asserted, that milk is wasted. The 
"surplus" milk is left for the calves who strengthen immeasurably during 
this period. Tlioy need the strength for the arduous descent to the south* 

Pasturing *t\ the Sahel is an open matter. Access to prize pastures, 
of which there are many, depends on the availability of surface water. 
The wells of tiie Moor and Tuareg are as unavailable to the Fulbe at this 
time as they are during the dry season. The distribution of some of this 
surface water vanes from year to year; so a rotational range-use scheme 
does appear to operate. In any case, the Fulbe herd:^ can hardly be said to 
m^ke a dent in the vistas of grass in the Sahel at this time (Breman et al, 
1978). The cattle are said to be at their fullest and healthiest at this 
point in the year. 

The Return 

The herds leave the Sahel even before the surface water dries up 
because they fear for the availability of water on the route to the south. 
In the days of the Macina state, as we have seen, ponds along this route 
were protected for later use so that the transhumant herds could enjoy the 
benef'ts of Sahel grazing for a longer period* 

Now these ponds have become the focus of a short transhumance by 
herds out of the farming villages along the stocking route. These farmers' 
herds have been increasing in size as more cash flows through their hands 
at a time when few alternative investment outlets present themselves, 
This same cash flow has reduced the confidence these farmers might feel 
for the Fulbe herders who used to manage their animals on full 
transhumancet nowadays such Fulbe are expected to sell off some of the 
farmers^ animals in a clandestine fashion to a marketing opportunity far to 
the northern end of their transhumant trajectory* 

The colonial and post-colonial governments have not supported the 
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Macina Fulbe^s claims to control the ponds on their stocking routes; they 
have not permitted the Macina Fulbe to police them themselves. Thus the 
farmers' herds (particularly the growing herds of the colon rice farmers, 
of the.Niono Office du Niger perimeter just to the west of the Jafaraabe 
stocking route) sully up and drink up the ponds during and immediately 
after the rains* 

The iooro 's inability to control this 5Uv:ation has undermined his role 
somewhat- Nevertheless, once the Jafaraabe herds begin to assemble at 
the canal drain around Sokolo, preparing for the descent to the Niger 
Kiveri the fooro 's organizational guidance is sought* 

I 

No other herd is expected to move down the Jafaraabe stocking 
route (if not across it— as with the farmers* animals), until the herds in the 
Jafaraabe eggrigol has done so. So the timing of the entrance into the 
Delta of these following herds (Ojennei Uro^Modi, and then some non- 
Macina groups) is under the control of Jafaraabe* In timing their moves, 
the Jafaraabe group (i^e*, the jooro ) has to take a complex set of 
considerations into account. 

These considerations are governed by the understanding that no herd 
moves ahead of the Jafaraabe^s on its stocking route, or enters Delta 
pastures (Jafaraabe's and those beyond) from that route before 
Jafaraabe^s own animals have passed. Therefore it is in the interest of 
renewing its own pastures for the Jafaraabe group to delay* First of all, 
the perennial grasses of the floodplain can sustain heavy grazing later in 
the dry season if they have been left alone to develop their ramifying root 
structure for a sufficient period after the flood* Secondly, while the 
floodplain remains moist, it is in the further interest of those perennials 
gaining a strong root structure that the ground remain free of stampeding 
hooves until it is hard* 

Unfortunately for the ecology, the Jafaraabe herds cannot delay as 
long at they would like*^^ As we have seen, the ponds along the stocking 
route to the south have been nearly used up by the recently proliferating 
farmers' herds* In addition to drinking and muddying up the water, these 
alien herds have destroyed the grazing around the pond. Therefore it is 
not only Jafaraabe, but also its allies who come behind it, who have to 
move quickly to the south* Once the watering possibilities of the Niger 
Valley have been reached, Jafaraabe has to move quickly along the chain 
of campsites (winde)^' in its own Delta territor>' in order for its allies to 
accommodate themselves behind them* Cater in the season, as we have 
seen, many of these same allies find Jafaraabe herds tn need of their 
hospitality. The treatment they received during this bottleneck period of 
descent from the north is not forgotten* In this way Jafaraabe lets them 
onto the alluvial grasses by moving along almost as soon as they arrive. 
However, they then delay moving any further than is absolutely necessary 
for fear of v/hat the cattle might do to the more recently flooded ground 
ahead of them, and for fear of what the lingering dampness might do to 
the health of their cattle. Thus the whole system waits for over a month. 
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over-grazing '''^ what in French is called the zone cfattente , before the 
festive crossing of the Daka effluent into the rest of the De 

Much of the western boundary of the Delta increasingly finds itseU 
in a similar predicament at the time of the return* New r^sjabi- sedentary 
herds have everywhere used up the stocking route ponds (and the 
surrounding pasture) during and immediately after the rain. Herds irv 
coming south sooner and more quickly, spending the additic lal time the 
/ ^ne d'attente , waiting for the crossing of the 3aka effluent (lurnr il) into 
the grazir^ hegemony of the next community. 

Luckilyi this festive crossing is surrounded with such ceremonial 
Significance that is invariably delayed beyond the time when the individual 
herd owner might wish: festive preparations have to be made, dignitaries 
invited, dates announced, women beautified, jewelry polished, prize steers 
paintedi etc. The grasses to the east of the effluent are the beneficiaries 
of this delay, for until the leading group (Dafaraabe in this case) crosses 
the effluent, no other transhumant herds can graze this ground until the 
day after the leading groups have crossed. The following group (Djenne in 
this case) passes in front onto its own territory, where it is given twenty 
days of unmolested grazing before 3afaraabe*s efigrifiol can follow. 

All these timings, delays, and crossings are coordinated by meetings 
of the senior herders (having left their towns to meet the youths with the 
returning herds), with their jooros , and ther ^f the jooros of the 
cooperating communities meeting among themselves. 

Herd Groupings 

In retracing these Seasonal movements, I have oeen careful to 
distinguish when decisions are made by the individual herd manager, and 
when they are made by the jooro ^s herding group. 

At an intermediate level, between the seore herd and the jooro 's 
laamu group, there is the transhuming unit (jan'e) in which three or four 
seore herds move as a coordinate unit. While the seore herd will be 
composed of the ^:attle of full brothers (if their combined holdings do not 
exceed the efficient operating size^ 200-300 head, of a parti herd or, in 
rare cases, agnatic cousin^; (again^ if individual holdings are small)) the 
jan'e transhumipg unit will hardly ever be composed of the seore herds of 
agnates, brothers or cousins* When agnates split their holdings into 
separated seore herds, they invariably join up with separate jan^e 
transhuming units at the same time. These latter are more often 
composed of the seore herds of herd managers united by matrilateral ties 
first and patrilateral ties last* 

Thus, at even a more basic level than the appropriation of laamu 
pas*' re hegemonies the solidarity of the patrilineal grouping is 
superseded* 1 would isolate two explanations for the emphasis on non- 
agnatic, matrilateral ties in the formation of jan^e Uanshuming unitst 
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(a) Non-agnatic ties need reinforcement in binding together the 
pasture-owning communities as they are not automatically emphasized by 
cattle prestation, (jsaning and inheritance codes. 

(b) Transhumance management, whether that of herds or of patures, 
is seen as qualitatively different from the personal accumulation of cattle 
wealth* An individual giving too much attention to the latter will not be 
an attentive cooperative herder. He will not be herding for the joy of it, 
but for the return of it. Such an oiitlook leads to risky divisiveness on the 
cattle trek. This herder will visibly be giving special attention to his own 
animals or the ones he expects to inherit. He will consequently be 
neglecting the animals of others entrusted to his charge as well as animals 
in neighboring herds. One sign of a good herder is taken to be his ability 
to give equal care to all animals under his charge, regardless of who owns 
any one of them. Were agnates to move their herds side by side in a jan'e 
transhuming unit, these differences of ownership might be harder to 
ignore. Agnatic jealousies might incite one herder to let some animals of 
a collateral agnate get lost. Herding cooperation on the transhumance is 
essential for iis success. 

Conclusion 

My purpose here has been to show how the range control system still 
largely in force in Macina i& built up out of fundamental aspects of Fulbe 
social organization that are found among many non-Macina Fulbe 
pastoralists: 

(a) The immersion of patrilineal, cattle-inheriting ties into the 
formation of a community in which members* rights have little to do with 
their lineage membership. 

(b) The emphasis on a Fulbe cultural style with this open community 
as the arena for displaying that style; successful displays, and therefore 
reinforced community membership, transcend one's position in the lineal 
system of wealth allocation: the style requires that one act and dress in a 
certain way and that one own livestock (cattle in the cast of 3afaraabe), 
but it does not require that one be descended from a certain ancestor, 

These aspects of Fulhe social organization highlight its fundamental 
contradiction: the cooperative spirit necessary for transhumant and 
grazing success leads almost inevitably to wealth differences that 
threaten that spirit. However, this contradiction is recognized and more 
or less overcome by linking the herding spirit and pasture appropriation to 
ties that circumvent lineage— related wealth differences: culture and 
com muni ty. 
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NOTES 

U This paper was first presented at the 1 978 meetings of the American 
Anthropological Association in Los Angeles on a panel chaired by 
Brian Spooner efuitled "Current Issues in Pastoralism/* 

2, These field visits vvere undertaken as part of my employment by the 
Human Science divi>ion of the International Livestock Center for 
Africa (ILCA). I am grateful to Gunnar Haaland^ head of that 
division^ for including these treks in its program. I am also grateful 
to the livestock economist George Sacker for useful conversations 
between field visits, and to the animal scientist Trevor Wilson for 
joining me on the last of them. My legitimacy in the eyes of the 
Fulbe increased on this final visit when it was seen that I was 
accompanied by someone as knowledgeable ahout livestock, though 
in different wayG, as they. 

I owe my introduction to these herds and the opportunity to follow 
them to Henk Breman, Abdramane Dialto and Gaoshu Traore of the 
Dutch- financed Production Primaire Sahelien pasture research 
project. These ecologists had been following the Jafaraabe herds^ 
doing grazing studies^ steadily since the previous season (1976). We 
all owed our rapport with the herders to Hamadi D:cko, of Tlnstitut 
d'Economie Rurale, who comes from one of Jafaraabe*s leading 
familiest and who introduced us all to the community. Of course* 
none of this wcjld have been possible without the enthusiasm of 
Jafaraabe's own joorot Hamdi Jagnya Bari^ for this research on its 
pastoral economy. 

3, These range from the highly stratified farming villages at Futa 
Jallon (Derman 1972) in Guinea to the egalitarian Wodaabe of Niger 
(Horowitz 1972). See Dupire 1970 for an interpretation of the 
earlier literature on the Fulbe* Azarya (197S) discusses this same 
phenomenon in analyzing the use of lineage politics by Fulbe 
aristocrats in areas of high social stratification (Northern 
Cameroun, Northern Nigeria* and the Futa Jallon area of Guinea). 

Discussions of Fulbe "migrations'* have yet to be adequately 
tempered with considerations of ethnic mobility into the Fulbe 
category. This process of ethnic change is receiving increasing 
documentation in the literature (Grayzel 1977). 

5. The flooding of the Delta is affected by rainfall in the Upper Niger 
watershed as a whole particularly the headwaters in Guinea* 
Rainfall rarely exceeds 20 inches in the latitudes of the Delta itself* 

6. Such topographic markers can be a mound, toRguere j a steep bank, 
denqwel on an effluent, rnayo ^ or the species change marking the 
boundary between higher, runde , pasture, on middle level, feya ^ or 
lower level, debare, grazing (Gallais 1967). 
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7. At that time most farmers were i.aptives of the Tuibe, though not 
necessarily of pastoral Fulbe. The Dina increased the number of 
slaves brought into the Macina farming economy (Johnson 1976). 

8» The Fulbe pastoralists at 3afaraabe, unlike many other groups of 
Macina Fulbc, do not transhumc with small rummants. They claim 
that they are obliged to enter the Delta earlier in the dry season 
than is appropriate for smaller ungulates. It is clear that sheep and 
goats would have difficulty crossing the 3aka effluent ufhen the 
3afaraabe cattle do (usually December)— it is still too high then. 

9. Most of the ethnographic work on the Fulbe goes into great detail 
about these shared responsibilities in animals (Dupire 1963, 1970, 
Hopen 1958, Horowitz 197^, Reisman 1977). 

10. Only women from groups witn villages deep mto the delta will sortie 
to accompany the transhumant herd (garti) at this time. Garti herds 
from further away will only have their young male herders as is the 
case with all Macina herds at other times of the year. Elders will 
only leave the village to meet with these herds when political or key 
management decisions were called for* I may have seen more of 
these herd visits than was customary as many of these elders would 
materialize in 3afaraabe village just when my ILCA Land Rover was 
heading back from the village to the ^arti herds* 

The life of the women who spend much if not all of the year in the 
home village is linked to that of the absent herding male in its 
distinctiveness relative to the surrounding agricultural and fishing 
population* Divided by physical space from each other, the Fuloe 
herder and woman keep the same social distance from the non-Fulbe 
whom they find themselves among (see Reisman 1971, Lewis n*d*)* 

lU Such a refusal is subtly made before the presentation is offered. 
Once it has been offered, however, a refusal would be an insult* 

12. This is one "rational" explanation for the fabled Fulbe tendency to 
retain unproductive animals in their herds* While it should be 
emphatically pointed out that much of the Fulbe reluctance to sell 
animals is a myth reiterated by those anxious to discredit Fulbe 
management of the nation's pastoral wealth,Mt can be added that 
aged females and steers are occasionally retained in the tran- 
shumant herd for the perfectly rational purpose of calming the 
younger, more sexually alert animals* This calming influence can be 
of considerable labor-saving importance to the transhumant herder 
(Lewis n*d.)* 

1 3* If more of the family went with the Rarti on transhumance, the dunti 
could remain smaller than it already is. But, as we have seen^ Sheku 
Ahmadu encouraged more citizens to remain sedentarized through- 
out the year* Furthermore, the dun ti collectively were intended to 
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supply ihe rainy season milk needs of the empire as a whole. 
Undoubtedly, however, these durtU remained smaller than the Dina 
state may have liked. They are certainly of token size today. It 
whould be added, that throi^h the politico-economic changes linked 
to the Dina many Pulbe acquired captives who c ould help them build 
the straw huts in which dunti cattle are kept at night to shield them 
from the flies and ticks of the wet season* 

I The ages of such "active" males varies as a function of the 
availability of herding labor and the herding labor needs of each herd 
unit (seore)* 

13* The Fulbe women at Jafaraabe sell nearly as, much milk as they 
consume at all times of the year, even when they are left vvi:h a 
minimal number^f cows (dunti) during the *vet f^ason. 

16. Geologists often cite the inability of anntals to go to seed, whether 
from continued drought or overgrazing as a cause for their 
disappearance from a zone (Pierre Hiernaux and Henk Breman 
personal communications). 

17. In other parts of Macina^ other groups must wait 10-12 days until the 
owning group has transhumed onto its own pastures* 

IS. Even so, the pastures used by the Macina Fulbe do not show the 
same overgrazing over a twenty-two span between aerial 
photographic coverage: 1953 (Institut de Get)graphie Nationale) - 
1975 (International Livestock Center for Africa) (Personal 
communication Mark HeywoodV 

13* These sleeping points are as precisely defined as prime grazing 
space. The cattle will only accept to pause at night on ground that 
they find comfortable* In addition to refusing to camp with 
mosquitoes or thorns, the cattle wilt be restless if the ground itself 
is not sufficiently sandy. 

20* It should be emphasized how this zone d'attente overgrazing was 
minimal when the Macina Fulbe had military control of the ponds 
along their own stocking routes. 

2K Animals may be passed along one by one to an heir before the death 
of the former owner so that these heirs will not violate Fulbe norms 
by giving special preference to the lineage^ as opposed to non- 
lineage^ animals confided to them* Such preferences will already be 
spent on the smaller number of animals already in their possession 
on account of these early inheritance practices. 

22. That the Fulbe identity is not fixed by lineage membership is put in 
an interesting way by Reisman; 
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The notion of Jineagc permits the Fulani to conceptualize 
their society, to classify themselves in relation to each other, but 
this classification is used in quite varied ways according to 
circumstances. The genealogical hierarchy of the lineages has no 
real effect on the political and social life of the country but 
establishes within this society of strong anarchic tendencies the 
notion of an order in which each individual has his place* Everything 
happens, then, as if being born into a lineage in Jelgoji society is like 
receiving a numbered ticket to a theater whose seats are not 
numbered and where, when you cross the threshold, you find no 
definite arena for the action to take place in* (1977:51)* 
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ARISTOCRATS AS SUBJECTS IN A MULTI-ETHNIC STATE 



PAUL RiESMAN 
Carleton College 



The saying "Man cannot live by bread alone" undoubtedly has 
parallels in the wisdom of every human culture, including even that of the 
anthropologists. The common Western mterpretatjon of the saying is that 
people need spiritual as well as physical sustenance; they need God*s 
support as well as the fruits of their own labor As atheist anthropologists 
we could interpret the saying to mean that man needs not only bread — 
that is, food — in order to live, but also the word "bread** that is, 
symbols and culture — in order that the sensible world makes sense. 
Perhaps because we do not live any longer on bread, but on petroleum, 
flavored air, and money, the fundamental unity experienced by most 
peoples between the source of their livelihood and that of their spiritual 
values IS not so obvious to us. 

What do the pastoral Fulanl of West Africa live on? The attempt to 
answer this question makes us reali:^e that livelihood and food are not 
necessarily the same thing* For what the Fulani eat more of than 
anything else is nyiiri, millet in a form halfway between bread and 
porridge* Yet they do not normall* view millet as being either their staff 
of life of their source of spiritual values* Rather, it is cattle that they 
perceive this way, despite the fact that milk is less important than millet 
in their diet and meat is rarely eaten. Although cattle are not the actual* 
direct source of food for Fulani pastoralists* either nomadic or semi* 
sedentary, the ownership and sale of cattle and their products play 
important roles in the satisfaction of material needs and in the 
perpetuation of Fulani social forms and values. This Is most obvious 
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amon^ the nomadic Fulani, who obtain their millet either by direct trade 
of milk and butter or with monev from the sale of these products. 

Among the semi-sedentary Fulani^ such as the Jelgobe of Upper 
Volta with whom I have tived^ the connection between having cattle and 
getting food is still less direct. In fact, whether there exists a solid link is 
a kind of puzzle which it will be one of the purposes of this paper to 
clarify* In Jelgobe society today there is no commercialization of milk 
and almost no selling of butter* Cattle are sold occasionally to get money 
for taxes, clothes, and consumer goods, but not to buy grain unless there 
has been crop failure* Duripg the rainy season, when the cows have the 
most milk to give, herds are often split up for transhumance and people 
staying at home do not necessarily have milk in abundance; during the dry 
season the cows give little or no milk, so for at least half the year most 
people get from no milk to a few sips of milk per day* From an ecological 
point of view, it can be argued that despite this low degree of reliance on 
cattle for subsistence, having cattle confers on these Fulani certain 
advantages that pure agriculturalists don^t have* The main ones are two: 
first, better health because of having more protein in the diet and because 
of the seasonal movement of the villages which would lead to more 
sanitary conditions in the settlements; second, the ability to survive on 
milk during a crop-growing season, since the mobility of a herd allows a 
person to cultivate a field in an area he has never been in before and thus 
take advantage of, rather than suffer from, the great micro-regional 
fluctuations in rainfall that characterize the Sahel ecological zone* 

While these ecological advantages may be real, however, they do not 
at all enter into Jelgobe thinking on why they keep cattle, nor do they 
<ippear to be causal factors in the maintenance of the pastoral way of life* 
The most import*int fact about cattle, both from the ^elgobe point of view 
and in the force of its influence on Jelgobe culture, is that they are 
wealth. The Fula word for wealth is jawdi , which very probably derives 
form the verb "to go," vahude. Emile Benveniste has shown that Indo- 
European words for wealth often derive f'^om roots meaning "to go," and it 
is significant that both in Tula and in Indo-European languages these words 
for weaith always apply to forms of wealth that can §o of their own 
accord, namely animals and slaves. In the Jelgobe view, wealth has 
nothing to do with mere survival or even with having a better standard of 
living; rather, wealth allows one to act with "a touch of class", with 
munificence and pizzazz. At the same time, however, this wealth *'that 
goes" seems to impose certain conditions on those who possess it or covet 
it. One is that a person must in some sense be "worthy" of wealth that he 
has, and another is that this worthiness is largely measured by the person's 
willingness and ability to seek and defend that wealth by fighting for it* 
This requirement does not imply that a person will be actually fighting 
most of the time. Rather, it means that he must continually symbolize his 
willingness to fight by acting so as to preserve his honor; in other words, 
by suppressing or overriding any manifestations of personal failing or 
weakness* 
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It is precisely because cattle are not merely the basis of subsistance 
— and actually make a small and apparently inessential contribution to the 
food supply for many families — that love of cattle can be dissociated, in 
Fulani thought, from concern with the satisfaction of basic survival needs. 
In fact, it is an essential part of the Fiilani code of honor (pulaaku) that a 
person appear to be above such mundane concerns as the need to eat, 
drink, defecate or sleep. We think of milk as an excellent food to satisfy 
hunger and thirst, while for the Fulani it is akin to divine ambrosia; they 
experience the very availability of milk not as a matter of having enough 
to eat but as a symbol of having cattle and thus of belonging to a superior 
class of people. This idea is vividly expressed in a speech by a nineteenth 
century Macina Fulani mother to her son when he managed to return home 
alive after having been robbed by the Oambara of the cattle he was 
guarding during transhumance. The young man had been presumed killed 
while defending the herd and his family was in mourning for him when, a 
week later, he sneaked into the village at night. 

"Who are you?" asked his mother, surprised. 

"rm your son, Allay Ceeno." 

"Where are your cows and your comrades?" 

"Captured and led off to Segou." 

"And you are still among the living!" And worse yet, you take 
advantage of the shameful complicity of darkness to slither in like a snake 
and appear before your wife and me, who shed proud tears for you as a 
hero and who were wearing mourning for you as if you had fallen a martyr 
to your duty? A Fulani who loses his herd is a prince who loses his crown. 
Shame on us! Listen, unnatural herdsman: llo, the pastoral poet and 
brother to Canaba, the python who is kir>g of cattle, has said, "Oh young 
herdsman with braided tresses, when a herd and a kingdom are there for 
the taking, give your life to conquer them, and when they are threatened, 
give your life again to defend them." Allay Ceeno slunk off, crying, and 
was never heard from again (..a and Daget, 1962i9l)» 

For the pastoral Fulani^ then, having herds is not only essential to 
their Identity as Fulani, but is also the basis for and legitimation of the 
sense of superiority they have in relation to other ethnic groups* But this 
sense of ethnic identity expres^s itself in somewhat different ways in 
different political contexts. This fact emerges in a striking manner when 
we examine the changes in the way the Jelgobe have responded to and 
made use of the Mossi, their most important neighbors, during the past 
two or three hundred years* 

When the first Jelgobe families arrived in the Djibo area perhaps as 
early as ^70, the Mossi kingdom of Yatenga was still quite small and was 
not yet centered as far north as Ouahigouya. The Kurumba were the 
dominant population numerically and probably politically, though there 
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was a strong Sonrai presence in the village of Tigne^ whjcli was governed 
by a branch of the same families that ruled Hombori and Gao. The 
Jelgobe immigrants were married into the Jallo clan in Boni, Mali, and had 
wandered into the Djibo region herding Jallube cattle which had been 
entrusted to them. Tor reasons not clear from the oral traditions, the 
Jelgobe decided not to return to f^oni. Perhaps they feit that they could 
gam their independence from the Jallube by submitting themselves to the 
chief of Tigne; for that is what they actually did. When the Jallube came 
to try to get their cattle back, the chief of Tigne prevented them from 
doing it. According oral traditions, the Jelgobe remained with the chiefs 
of Tign(f for forty-eight years and had no chiefdom of their own. If the 
genealogies I have are correct, however, the actual length of time was 
two to three generations, for it wasn't until sometime between I7?0 and 
1790 that the Jelgobe fought and defeated the Sonrai and the Kurumba 
and became masters of the region known as JelgojL 

Many oral traditions mention the important Mossi chief Naba Kaogo, 
who played a major role in the expansion and consolidation of the Moss! 
state of Yatenga. But these traditions associate this chief with events 
that could not have happened during his reign because they occurred after 
his death. It is possible that Naba Kango^s fame was so great that for 
outsiders any important deeds were considered to be his because his was 
the best known name. Another possibility, however, is that Nab'. Kango 
had a role of some kind in the war between the Jelgobe and the Sonrai and 
Kurumba (even though oral traditions donTt associate his name with this 
particular event) since, according to Michel Izard* Naba Kango not only 
ruled Yatenga at this time (1757-1787) but also did engage in some 
military expenditions in the region. Izard cites Frobenius as saying that 
the Jelgobe called Naba Kango to help them shake off the dominance of 
the chief of Hombori. 1 suspect that this was not the Jallo chief who had 
ruled the Jelgobe in Boni (as Izard thinks), but rather the Sonrai chief who 
was a relative and ally of the chief of Tigne' (see Izami, 1970, vol. 2:328). 
It was Naba Kango who founded Ouahigouya as the capital of Yatenga, and 
though the Jelgobe never became his subjects or vassals, they did appeal 
to the Mossi for help on two other crucial occasions in their history, as we 
shall see. 

Let^s stop a moment and look at what seems to be going on. Mythic 
as the events Just recounted may be — they occurred as long ago as the 
founding of our own country they appear to initiate a pattern which 
recurs both in more solidly established historical data and in the data of 
my own observation among the Jelgobe. Succinctly stated, the pattern is 
that mastery — or at least independence — is attained not by achieving 
unity and a strong sense of purpose in the group, but by calling on 
powerful external forces and playing them off against one another. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the Jelgobe had gotten free of the 
Jallube by appealing to the Sonrai and Kurumba, and they had gotten free 
of. the lat.er rulers perhaps with the help of the MossL It might almost be 
said that rather than filling a political vacuum, the Jelgobe were creating 
one for themselves in which their tendencies to anarchy and group fission 
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could have free pJay. Now> these tendencies are, I believe, a direct 
consequence of the commitment to cattle-raising under sahelian condi- 
tions, since mobility, dispersal, and independent decision-making are not 
only advantageous for the mutual well-being of cattle and people, but also 
sometimes necessary for their survival* 

During much of the nineteenth century, the ^elgobe found 
themselves surrounded by expansionist political systems; the Fulani 
empires of Sokoto and Macina to the east, north, and north-west, and the 
Mossl kingdom of Yatenga to the west and southwest* The Jelgobe did not 
join in the holy wars that founded the Fulani states, I think, because, 
unlike the Fulani of Sokoto, Liptako, and Macina, they were not at this 
time an oppressed minority in a region dominated by another ethnic group. 
Ba and Daget say that Jelgoj: was a part of the Macina empire of Sheeku 
Aamado, but I never heard anything to that effect during my stay in 
^elgojt. Rather than unite for defense against these expansionist forces, 
the ^elgobe, who had already long been divided into the two chiefdoms of 
BarabouUe and Ojibo, fought against each other, rustled one another's 
cattle, and went on countless raids for booty and glory against other 
peoples as well, both Fulani and non-Fulani. It is my contention that it 
was in part the strength and stability of the Mossi kingdom of Yatenga 
that guaranteed the survival of the more factional, anarchic polity of the 
lelgobe^ This was possible because, on the one hand, the Mossi had a 
powerful and fearsome army that was capable of fighting a long distance 
from home, while on the other hand the state was in no way capable of 
imposing a different way of life on the Jelgobe (and other Fulani). Until 
the colonial conquest, it seems that the banner of Islam alone had the 
capability, if only temporarily, of integrating many pastoral Fulani groups 
into a single political organization where deference to a non-kinsman did 
not mean defeat and dishonor. 

In about the middle of the nineteenth century, though the sources 
are somewhat contradictory on the date, an army from Macina invaded 
^elgojj. Both oral tradition and Ba and Daget say that this invasion was a 
response to a request by one faction within a chiefdom, though other 
aspects of the situation they describe are quite different The sources 
agree, however, that what actually happened was a disaster for everybody* 
On the pretext of holding a peace negotiation with the young men of the 
leading families, the Macina general invited them into a walled enclosure 
that had been specially built for the occasion. Forty {or forty-four) 
unarmed men went inside; there they were overpowered by armed soldiers 
who slit all their throats. Word was immediately sent to the Mossi king at 
Ouahigouya. This was probably Naba Yemde, as Michel Izard^s chronology 
and the genealogical record 1 have both place this event under his reign* 
Within a few days a large Mossi army came from Ouahigouya and took the 
Macina army by surprise* The latter were routed and many of the men 
were killed or captured* What is not clear is what happened to the Mossi 
army afterward* Some accounts are silent, with the implication that the 
Mossi simply returned home. Others, such as Ba and Daget (1962:172), 
suggest that the Mossi tried to take over Jelgoji, but that the inhabitants 
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shortly rose up against them and massacred thcrn as badly as the Mossi 
had massacred the army from Macina. This version is supported by ihe 
fact that a well-known sor^g exists concerning a great battle between the 
Jelfiote and the Mossi around the pond of Djibo. The refram ^oes: 

Peopie flocked to the waters of the great pond of pov^^'^r. 

Cod w*' ":hed over it until the dawn, 

Broad blades guarded it all day long, 

Who comes in peace^ let him drink and wash; 

Who comes for evil, let him drink blood. 

Dcubtless both the Macina leaders and the Mossi kings had good 
reasons of their own for bothering with Jelgoji. Izard's interpretation for 
the Mossi is thit the latter were afraid of any nearby expansion of the 
pan-lslamiCf Fulani empire. From the Jelgobe point of view, however, the 
Mossi inierventions were always seen as a response to a local call for help, 
and the eventual retreat or withdrawl of the Mossi was proof of Fulani 
superiority in cunning, course, and even righteousness. This interpre- 
tation IS supported by analysis of a further Mossi intervention in Jelgoji 
tbiat must have occurred around 1883, during the reign of Yatenga Naba 
Woboga (1877-188'*). Here again, in th^ Jelgobe view, this was not an 
unprovoked invasion, but a response to a call for help — in this case from 
a person A^ho wanted to assume the chiefship in E^raboull^. He took 
advanta^^j of a time when the leading warriors and chiefs of the region 
had gone off the Tera, in what is now Niger, to help the chief of Dori sack 
that city.^The Mossi army came and attacked Baraboulle; though many of 
Baraboulle's finest warriors were killed that day, the Jelgobe were 
ultimately able^ by somewhat miraculous mec^ns, to reverse the tide of 
battle and kill or drive the Mossi all the way back to their own territory. 

During the first hundred years of their relations with the Mossi, 
then, from the late eighteenth century until the late nineteenth century, 
the Jelgobe could maintain their sense of superiority to the Mossi without 
losing the benefits of being within their sphere of influence. The fact that 
the Mossi had a superior political organization and could field a larger 
army did not in the least undermine the Jelgobe attitude towards them. 
For the Fulani, it was other Fulani and Tuareg who were the most worthy 
opponents; useful as the Mossi army might be when called in to help one 
group of Jelgobe sieze power from another, ihe Mossi ethnic group was 
seen essentially as a race of potential slaves. But while these attitudes 
and tactics preserved Jelgobe independence in the nineteenth century, 
they contributed to a bloodless takeover by the French at the turn of the 
century* When the Jelgobe tried 'o make use of French mjeht in their 
factional struggles, they discovered to their dismay that the French were 
staying and had no intention of going back where they came from. 

Under the colonial regime which began^ for the Jelgobe^ in 1898* and 
in the post -independence period; which began in I960, Jelgobe attitudes 
towards the Mossi have undergone an interesting shift. On one levels the 
attitudes have remained just what they were before. A dramatic example 
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of this point was given me by one of the best oral historians I worked with* 
a descedent of slaves of Djibo^ When I asked him to tell me about the 
fight between the Jelgobe and the Mossi he said, regretfully, 

[ dorTt dare, Paul, I just don't dare. I'm not a betrayer. 
I don't dare do that*** You don't know what we are like* The 
Jelgobe don^t like that* Besides, I'm just a commoner since I'm 
not required to get mad at another person. No, I don*: dare, 
Paul my friend, and I wouldn't lie to you* Anything you want 
that doesn't involve Jelgobe scandal is fine with me, because 
they have power over me and won*t leave me alone* I know 
their power over me, for I'm just a commoner, Paul* I don't 
, dare talk about them and Yatenga though I might if we were 
somewhere else — but as for them, no sirree* I myself saw the 
evil of this quarrel almost come to pass* I was present 
recently when the Yatenga Naba, on visit here, alluded to 
those events and the thing just barely didn't explode* You 
know it was prince Haruna (of Baraboulle") and the i'^^osst chief 
who came close to killing each other over this just a few 
houses away from here. They were ready to kill each other* 
Tell that story? The Jelgobe wouldn't tolerate it. 

The lively memories and powerful feelings connected with these past 
events, however, are colored and subdued by the fact that the Mossi, who 
are the dominant population in the Upper Voltan state, have slipped into 
the role of colonizer vis-a-vis the Jelgobe today* In the town of Djibo, 
which is largely made up Riimaaybe descendants of slaves of the Fulani, it 
is now "in" to speak More even though everyone's native language is 
Fulfulde« But the Jelgobe herdsmen of the surrounding hamlets do not 
learn More* What would have been disdain for the language fifty or one- 
hundred years ago, however, now expresses itself as puzzled and almost 
hurt ignorance* The proud and defiant anarchism, which founded Jelgobe 
independence and at the same time made possible the success of their 
pastoralism, appears as backwardness and rigid traditionalism in the 
context of modernization and economic development* 

In the I940's, for example, when the colonial government began to 
require people to send their children to school, the Jelgobe either bribed 
the schoolmaster with a gift of a cow to be able to keep their children, or 
sent the children of slaves in the place of their own* Today, these slave 
children have often become petits forte tionnaires In the local government, 
and some of them have risen to higher positions in the Voltan 
administrative system* I have the distinct impression that they enjoy the 
many opportunities they have to harrass their former masters with 
administrative details like renewal of out-of-date identity cards* It is 
thus not merely governmental dragging of feet that is keeping the Jelgobe 
from getting more and better schools* While most Mossi villages today 
have schools, most Fulani villages do not* A Jelgobe village chief said to 
me in 1975 that he was unhappy with the government's decision to build a 
school in his village* Though he, and other Jelgobe, are aware that the 
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Mossi have in a ^ense replaced the European in the state administrative 
system, few Jelgobe believe that joining that system is a meaningful 
option for them. On the psychological levet, the feeling still persists that 
It is demeaning to enter into competition with people whom one perceives 
as social inleriors. An even more important reason for not entering that 
competition, however, may be that the rewards of the new economic and 
political order are seen as antithetical to the cattle-herding ethos. 

The 3elgobe today often refer to themselves as backward, as "bush" 
people, and they even describe some of their characteristics, such as their 
inability to cooperate, as "bad." These attitudes, I believe, are simply the 
logical transformations, due to a changed context, of the pride and 
distinctiveness they used to feel when they were their own masters. It 
may seem a little crazy — or at least self-defeating — for them to stay on 
the sideline while other ethnic groups forge ahead in the competition for 
education, foreign aid grants, and political dominance. A closer look at 
the Jelgobe's ecological situation suggests, however, that their behavior is 
not crazy — though it is too early to say whether it is self-deleating. We 
noted above that a key aspect of the Fulani ethos was to view cattle not 
as a mere source of food, but rather as the source for the distinctiveness 
and superiority of their way of life. We saw that in an earlier era, a 
Fulani who had no cattle was not considered a worthy Fulani. Then, as 
now, taking care oi cattle required a willingness to endure much phy5;cal 
hardship and the ability to resist the temptation to cash in on the market 
value of the animals in return for comfort and luxury. Today, though 
there is no longer any need to defend the cattle* against thieves and 
warriors, or even wild animals, the temptations to buy comfort and luxury 
have increased immeasurably. The 3elgobe are under manv pressures, 
both obvious and subtle, to take a more businesslike, cc -nercial attitude 
towards cattle-herding. But to adopt such an attitude u juld, in the short 
run, probably lead to massive selling of cattle and exodus to the cities. 
Possibly, then, we are in the presence of a total system's delence of the 
pastoral way of life in a drastically changed economic and political 
context. 
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This paper dicusses relations between Mossi peasants and Fulbe 
herders in the canton of Oueguedo in the Sous- Prefecture of Tenkodogo in 
the^ Centre*Est Prefecture of Upper Volta. The Tenkodogo Sous- 
Prefecture corresponds in area to the pre*197(f Cercle of the same name; 
both are roughly equivalent to the pre-^colonial Mossi state of Tenkodogo^ 
Two separate research projects form the basis of this report* In 1971-72 
Finnegan, a social anthropologist « studied the impact of labor migration 
and population movement on the social structure of the Mossi village of 
Kougsabla (Kugsabla on Map Kougsabla lies at the eastern edge of 
the canton, some 5 km* from the village of Oueguedo (Wedhgo on Map ZX 
The village was chosen for study because its population is not of royal or 
chiefly descent; indeed, it is inhabited by the descendants of clients or 
slaves. Delgado, an agricultural economist, studied Mossi peasants in 
Oueguedo village, site of the canton chief, in 1976, and Fulbe herders 
living uf'der his jurisdiction, m 1977*2 His research specifically concerned 
Mossi farming and its relationship to Fulbe herding* In this paper 
Finnegan contributed the theoretical material on ethnicity and Mossi 
states, and ethnographic material* Delgado supplied the conclusions 
concerning the economic relationships between Mossi and Fulbe* (For 
further details, see Delgado 1977, 1978, 1979, and Finnegan 1976, 1978, 
and 1980.) 
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Discussions of Inia};,9 and Reality in relations between Tenkodo^o 
Mossi and Fulbe mean revising the picture in the literature previously 
established and noting how it is currently undergoing change. Finnegan 
shows how Mossi-Fulbe relations were affected by their common 
membership in the Tenkodogo stdte, and suggests the importance of this 
case for theories of ethnicity. Delgado addresses the image of Fulbe, and 
of Fulbe-Mossi relations, held by certain development officials and 
expatriate authorities. He argues tliat certain assumptions (and policies) 
about the desirability of Mossi agricultural change in the direction of 
cattle-raising are incorrect* He supports on economic grounds the 
existing division of labor on ethnic lines between stockraising and 
cropping, and underlines the essential role of Fulbe herdsmen m the Mossi 
farming system. 

Th^ Tenkodogo Mossi and Fulbe lived in a multi-ethnic kingdom, 
which, besides them, included large numbers of Bisa (sometimes described 
by the Mossi term for them, Boussance), Yarse traders, blacksmiths, and 
various fringe-Mossj groups. Interethnic relations in Mossi states remain 
poorly analyzed in the literature. This is so for two reasons: Mossi states 
have too often been described as more unitary and centralized than they 
really were, so that ethnic variation within them is not dwelt upon. Also, 
the historic circumstances of much theoretical concern with "ethnicity" in 
Africa— urbanization and social change— obscures the role of long- 
standing, stable miilti-ethntc systems. 

The Mossi have been described in general works on Africa as though 
there was onlv one Mossi kingdom (cf. Thompson and Adloff 1958:30; 
Webster and Roahen 1970:87, 233; Martin and O'Meara I977!8S, 135): the 
Moro Naba of Ouagadougou* the largest state, is sometimes referred to as 
"Emperor of the Mossi." Most writings that display av^areness that Mossi 
political organiitation was more complicated are limited to mentioning the 
three formally independent states of Tenkodogo and its junior (but bigger 
and historically more pov^erful) offshoots Ouagadougou and Yatenga (with 
Fada-N'Gourma sometimes added as a fourth.) Only M. Izard, whose work 
is the most detailed of all Mossi studies, labels the 15 dependencies and 
buffer states with the same term as the three main ones: he calls all 
kingdoms (royaumes .) (Izard 1970 and Map 3of this paper.) 

There are several reasons for this usual oversimplification, that go 
beyond avoiding confusing details. To Mossi, the three states are 
conceptually different; it is only at the level of political process that 
reality diverges from ideal. Almost all the published research on the 
Mossi, and all but the most recent, reports fieldwork done in royal or 
district capitals; all historic and ethnographic writing by Mossi is by 
members of royal lineages or those ot court functionaries. The bulk of the 
literature on the Mossi, then, may overemphasise the perspective of those 
at the centers of traditional power. (Cf. Finnegan 1976: 60 for citations.) 
Such a perspective is the more important, given that all writing save the 
earliest explorers was done after the French conquest in 1897, when the 
kingdoms no lot>ger functioned as they had* A result of all this is that less 
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attention has been paid to ordinary folk— of whatever ethnicity— in the 
kingdoms and non-Mossi groups encapsulated within them. 

There is materia! on the "Mossjfication" of froniter groups. (Cf. 
Finnegan 1976: 35-38, lftft-7 for a review.) A good amount has been 
written on the Yarse' the More' (Mossi)-sp€aking traders of Mande origin 
who lost att non-Mossi traits and language save their propensity for long- 
distance trade and its corollary Islam. (Izard 1971 is a good source.) But 
Mossificatjon is seen as a process (ending in the creation of ordinary 
Mossi) and the Yarse'are simultaneously the best-known example of, and 
the exception to, assimitation<*by-Mossification and the general Mossi 
resistance to Islam. (Finnegan 1978) 

Relatively little is written on the states as political structures 
encompassing a range of ethnic groups. The case of the least-known - 
kingdom, Tcnkodogo, is notable in this regard. Other than the work of the 
present authors, little has been published on this state: Anon, 1944, 
Balima 1970, and Kawada 196$ and 1979. It turns out that the lack of 
information has prevented recognition that Tenkodogo as a Mossi state 
differs in several cultural respects from the better-known cases of 
Ouagadougou and Yatenga— a difference not least in the area of ethnic 
diversity. 

Tenkodogo is traditionally the original Mossi state, founded by 
cavalry from the Dagomba state to the south. Dating the foundation of 
the Mossi states has been the subject of much controversy, depending as it 
does on reconciling king lists, putative length of reign, and occasional 
mentions in Arabic histories. In a major survey of tJt - field, Izard was 
unable to date the founding of the Tenkodogo dynasty ea lier than c. 16^0 
AD (vs, U95 and 15ftO for Ouagadougou and Yatenga; Izard 1970: 100, 
225*) For our purposes, whether one talks of the 1300s or the 1600s, there 
has been a Mossi state centered on Tenkodogo for some hundreds of years^ 
-long enough to have evolved a stable political system and certainly long 
enough to have "Mossif ied*' the inhabitants. 

In fact, accepting modern administrative units as roughly equivalent 
in area to the precolonial kingdom, 63% of the Tenkodogo population is 
Bisa, a people of Mande origin surrounded by Voltaic peoples. (Cf* Maps 2 
& 3) The More-speaking Bisa within Tenkodogo state differ linguistically 
from their fellow ethnics in the independent Bisa zone to the west, along 
the White VoJta riverj to this degree they are Mosslfied* However, from 
the point of view of Tenkodogo Mossi the Bisa are Bisa, not Mossi* 
Objectively, compared with their Mossi fellow-citizens, Tenkodogo Bisa 
have different burial and widow-remarriage customs, as well as distinctive 
surnames and (as shown below) a greater openness about admitting cattle 
ownership. The Bisa are well integrated into the kingdom; there are Bisa 
chiefs ruling territories rather than merely their co-ethnics (in contrast to 
the Fulbe chiefs mentioned belowK Bisa and Mossi intermarry freely; 
Finnegah's data from Kougsabla, a' mostly Mossi village (with one Bisa 
household) showed 33% of 309 in*married wives and 12% of 1*9 husbands 
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of village women to be &isa, in a sovoral-gonoration sample* (Finnogan 
1976: 

" E^osides-^heso historical considerations, a second major reason for 

raising the issue of ethnicity in relation to Tenkodogo is the situational 
nature of such identity. In one of the rnc^t widely-cited theoretical essays 
on ethnicity, F. liarth has written: 

...regarded as a status, ethnic identity is superordinate to most 
other statuses, and defines the permissible constellations of 
statuses, or social personalities, which an individual with that 
identity may assume* In this respect ethnic identity is similar 
to sex and rank, in that it constrains the incumbent in all his 
activities, not only in some defined social situations. (Barth 
1969: 17) 

The Voltaic literature seems a clear exception (if not a challenge) to this 
generalization* 

It was with reference in part to Mossi and other Voltaic peoples that 
Jean Rouch coined the term "supcrtribalism" to describe transformations 
and consolidations of ethnic identities among migrants in southern Ghana* 
(Rouch 1956: l63-6^f) 

In recent Upper Volta politics there have been two instances when 
national leaders (respectively political and religious) were accused by 
Mossi opponents of not being Mossiiboth were) because each came from a 
frontier-Mossi area. (Finnegan 1976: U'^-'^S; cf* Skinner 1970b; 115, 197^f: 
'iUO'Ul^ and 1970a: 192) Finnegan found several instances of individuals or 
whole lineages changing clan identity; in at least one major case the 
change included ethnicity as well, from "Gourounsi** (the Mossi catch-all 
term for the stateless Voltaic peoples to their south, whom they raided for 
slaves*)^ (Finnegan 1976: 125-6) 

The Tenkodogo state was founded in ethnic diversity, which remains* 
The pre^Mossi inhabitants, the Qtsa, have not lost their identity in 
hundreds of years of Mossi rule. They are not the autochthonous peoples 
like the Talse or Ninisi elsewhere in the Mossi states, who are contrasted 
as Mossi commoners descended from the original, pre-state Inhabitants, 
and distinguished from the chiefs (who are descended from Immigrant 
horsemen). The formal opposition between earth-priest/owner and 
secular ruler, for which the Voltaic cultures are so well known(Cf. Goody 
1971: 6^^-66) did not exist in Tenkodogo* The Bisa were not assimilated to 
the degree of taking tSis structural role, despite the other ways they were 
incorporated. 

The Bisa have been exposed to Mossi rule in Tenkodogo for 
centuries* So too have the Fulbe discussed in this paper* Delgado cites 
research dating the arrival of the Oueguedo Fulbe in the canton iri the 
18th century, coming from Macjna in what is now Mali* (Delgado !978a: 
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35) Their descendants, then, are not only incorporated into the Tenkodogo 
state, they are and have been tied to one district chieftaincy for at least 
200 years. 

These Oueguedo Fulbe do some farming. Their houses are less 
permanent than the mud-brick Mossi ones,^ but are shifted within a 
spatially and legally limited area. Only to the extent that they move 
cattJe from one pasture to another are these Fulbe "nomadic." 

Elsewhere in the Mossi states, such "settled" Fulbe are called by the 
hyphenated term Silmi-Mossi , combining the More' words for Fulbe 
(silmissi) and Mossk (Skinner 196^*: 12; Hammond 1966: 16; Schildkraut 
1978: 31; all these authorities define the Silmi-Mossi as descendants of 
Mossi fathers and Fulbe mothers, but such unions being rare--Hammond 
says "now regarded...as prohibited" — what seems noteworthy to the Mossi 
is settled and incorporated Fulbe practicing some agriculture.) In 
Tenkodogo, however, the term Silmi-Mossi was unknown; Fulbe of two 
hundred years' standing tn the community were referred to by the same 
term --Silmissi —as the "independent" Fulbe north of the Mossi described 
in Riesinan's paper in this collection* 

What, then, does all this mean? in noting that African studies of 
ethnicity are too often bound up with studies of migration, Abner Cohen 
describes long-standing, stable migration patterns and says "in many 
situations migrancy is not a developmental phase but a structural status." 
(1969-xiv) We would adopt and adapt his phrase and assert that, at least 
in Tenkodogo, ethnicity is not a developmental phase (under "Mossifi- 
cation") but a structural status*^ Cohen goes on to argue that "in the 
idiom of research, ethnicity is a variable" (contrary to Barth, as quoted 
above) and "one way to make a start is to analyze ethnicity in terms of 
interconnections with economic and political relationships/' (I969;xv) 

Such a perspective seems especially apt for Tenkodogo and the other 
Mossi states; i cultural definition of ethnicity is inappropriate to a 
situation in v, n some people in some places are Mossified and in others 
are not. Typing ethnicity to political considerations is necessary in a 
culture area noted for havipg both state and stateless societies* Local 
social sturcture and subsistence farming are broadly the same throughout 
the Voltaic area; it is political structure which differentiates, say, the 
Mossi from the Tallensi. 



Finally, in the case of the Tenkodogo Fulbe, just as the trading role 
of the Yarse kept their ethnicity intact despite minimal cultural 
distinction from other Mossi, it is economic specialization (caring for 
Mossi cattle) which accounts for their sharp ethnic separation from 
surrounding Mossi society* Their religion—lslam-^is shared with the Yarse 
(and, nowadays, with many ordinary Mossi)* The third diagnostic 
characteristic of Fulbe in many parts of West Africa (and even in northern 
Upper Volta; cf* Riesman's paper), claims to ruling or aristocratic status, 
is clearly not present in a system where Mossi rule Fulbe anH each chief 
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(see below) has "his" Fulbe. If their political status is subordinate, their 
religion not unique, and thejr culture at le^st as potentially susceptible to 
assimilation over tjme as that of the Yarse, the Fulbe in Tenkodogo have a 
notable sharp identity which must be grounded in their economic function. 
We shall show in this paper that it is useful for Mossi to have a major kind 
of wealth--cattle— jn the hands of specialists who are not Mossi, who are 
not any kjnd of kinsman and whose tjes to government (whether traditional 
or modern) are more tenuous and less trusting. We now turn in detail to 
our own research. 

At the moment of French conquest in 1897, Tenkodogo was involved 
in war with the neighboring state of Koupela, to the north. Koupela was a 
dependency of another state, itself nominally subject to the Ouagadopgou 
kingdom. To be matched evenly in a war with a second-degree 
dependency shows the gap between the place of Tenkodogo in Mossi 
tradition and its realpolitik weakness. 

This weakness affected Mossi-Fulbe relations. Tenkodogo Mossi 
raided the stateless ''Gourounsi" to their south and southwest, but were 
themselves raided by Koupela. Sometimes captives could be ransomed 
back with a "sister" given in marriage, but often they were sold to the 
Fulbe areas north of the Mossi states, around Djibo and Dori. (Cf. 
Rjesman 1977*. 262-3) A returned ex-slave from the north was credited 
with introducing Islam to the village studied by Finnegan, in the 1930s. 
Another ex-slave, who remained in the north, provided a refuge for 
several kinsmen during the ISUOs when French indirect rule in Kougsabla 
was especially harsh. 

The geographic location of Tenkodogo also affected Mossi-Fulbe 
relations. An important trade route passes through Tenkodogo (and 
Kougsabla) to the most important Mossi marketplace, Pouytenga in 
Koupela, Because of this route, the area has a heavy concentration of 
Yarse, Studies of Yatenga Yarse^ disagree as to whecher they are 
endogamous, but those in Tenkodogo certainly marry other Mossi. In fact, 
Kougsabla exhibited a statistically significant (albeit unexplained) prefer- 
ence for marrying Yarse women. (Finnegan 1976*. 165-66, Appendix 111) 
For Kougsabla, at least, contact with Yarse brought Mossi into contact 
with Islam and with lonc-distance trade, and thereby into contact with 
Fulbe, The Kougsabla/ Tenkodogo cattle trader, mentioned below as 
having had one of the few Fulbe juvives married to a Mossi, is a villager 
who exploited matrilateral Yarse kin to become a long-distance trader 
himself. 

The Tenkodogo state contained, and contains, two kinds of Fulbe. 
There were, and are, the long-distance cattle traders, for whom 
Tenkodogo town was the site of a political power controUir^g trade routes 
and remains the center for customs and veterinary services which regulate 
the modern trade. These traders are as likely as not regarded as 
foreigners, "Malians," who come into contact generally only with Mossi 
officials or those in the cattle business* There are also the Fulbe settled 
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among the Mossi, whom we have aJready introduced, serving as herders of 
Mossi cattle as welJ as their own. 't is these that Oelgado studies, and 
who provide the main context for Mossi-Fulbe relations at the village 
level. These Fulbe are localized to the extent of having allocated land on 
which they farm as well as pasture. 

Politically, both Mossi and Fulbe were subject to a hierarchical 
system. Tenkodogo was divided into sectors, for which different ministers 
in the king's court were responsible. These sectors in turn were divided 
into districts, roughly equivalent to modern cantons, whose chiefs ruled a 
number of villages (20, in the case of Oueguedo), each with its own chief* 
Oueguedo has a population of about 6000 people* ''Official*' villages for 
census and fiscal purposes may aggregate socially or historically discrete 
villages, and Fulbe are counted separately from non-Fulbe in a given 
community. Statistical precision is further compromised because not all 
villa^^es in a given cantor are "of" it: some villages report (and pay taxes) 
directly to the royal ccurt, bypassing the district/canton chief. This 
situation was present m the traditi >nal state as well as the modern 
republic* Because Oueguedo lies on the^ frontier with Koupela, it contains 
several st [\ villages, directly commanded by the king because of their 
former military importance. The residents of these "strategic hamlets" 
interact freely with Oueguedo neighbors and kin, but are counted in the 
figures for the miich larger Tenkodogo canton. Finally, population figures 
are imprecise because people as well as livestock are taxed: it is less easy 
to conceal a child than a cow, but it occurs, especially with female 
children less likely to be enrolled in school (for which a birth certificate 
is required). 

In 1976 the government estimated Oueguedo*s population at 5685, of 
whom 167 were Tulbe* Additional Fulbe (and Mossi) lived in the directly 
ruled villages of Pouswaka (studied by Delgado) and Pedogo (studied by 
Finnegan)* In the overall region, Fulbe make jp some 4% of the 
population, with 37% Mossi and 59% Bisa* (1976 estimates; Delgado 1978: 
18) 

Fulbe camps are scattered in brush areas between Mossi villages* 
The canton chief appoints a Fulbe chief over all Fulbe in his jurisdiction* 
This was true precolonially, and remains so today* Canton chiefs each 
have "their" Fulbe, a qualifier stiJl in use today* (Delgado notes that being 
referred to in this way galls the Fulbe more than any other term* 1978a: 
36) The canton chief through the ."ulbe chief, allocates land for Fulbe and 
their herds* Delgado reports no case from Oueguedo of Fulbe having been 
displaced to make way for Mossi farms, althou^ he observed this 30 km* 
to the south* However, he does note increasing Mossi-Fulbe conflict over 
cattle disturbing "busW* fields (as opposed to the fields in and arounrf 
villages), as population pressure forces Mossi to open up additional lanO 
for cultivatioa (Delgado 1977; 10, 56) 

While Mossi and Fulbe are part of the same political system{s), and 
are linked economically, there is little other social interaction* Delgado 
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notes that Tulbe recoivoci help from Muslim Mossi neighbors in cooper- 
ativo work tasks like threshing or wall-bu Ming, and gave such help in 
rotu^"n» The Fulbe he intcrvjewed, however, were unanimous in stating 
that tlioy did not give such help to the owners of cattle they tended, 
except in one case where the owner /as also a neighbor. (1977: ^^5) In 
Finnegan's data, only 3 of yt^ social gatherings (threshings and other 
cooperative work groups, weddings, and funerals) numbered Fulbe among 
the guests. The guests at the well-attended funeral of a Moslem marabout 
in Kougsabia included a Fulbe schoolteacher, «nd two threshings for 
Muslim villagers brought Fulbe from Pedogo, 2 km. NE. The Fulbe 
numbered 3 out of 33, and one of 29 guests, respectively. 

Intermarriage is equally rare. Delgado states it to be between Fulbe 
and Muslim Mossi, if it occurs at all. He also notes that two Fulbe house 
hold heads in \ sample of twenty had second wives who were Mossi, while 
be never heard of o Mossi marrying a Fulbe woman. He says that it is 
dilficult to imaguie a Mossi peasant whose wife is reluctant to work in the 
fields. 0977: 23) 

Finnegan recorded 6 Fulbe women marrying into Kougsabia, out of 
309 in-marrying wives, and no Fulbe arrong the 1*^9 husbands (past or 
present) of Kougsabia women. This low incidence is the more notable 
given the otherwise wide range of spouse ethnicity. We have mentioned 
above the high proportion of Yarse and Bisa wives in Kougsabia. Only 
^^^^.3% of the 309 recorded wives were Mossi, and only 51% of the husbands 
of Kougsabia women, when Yarse' are counted separ<itely from Mossi. 
When Koupeta Mossi are distinguished (as they are by Kougsabia people), 
the villagers married spouses from 10 different ethnic groups or sub*- 
groups. (Finnegan 1976: table IV- 3) 

Only two of the six Mossi-Fulbe marriages were "normal,** arranged 
marriages with family consent. One was between a successful cattle 
trader and the daughter of a wealthy (El Hadji) Fulbe cattle dealer. The 
other involved a villager who has become a cattle raiser in "Dori," north 
of Mossi country. The other four cases involved elopements, and one of 
those was between urban, elite migrants rather than rural villagers. Three 
of the six marriages have ended in divorce, A Kougsabia Mossi, statir\g 
why Mossi do not marry Fulbe, said that "Fulbe women prefer cows, and 
won't marry someone without cows. Even today they won't cultivate— 
they just milk and go-** (29 x: 5) 

The major relationship between village Mossi and semi-sedentary 
Fulbe IS that of cattle-keeping, Mossi own various kinds of livestockv 
Most families have sheep and goat,, some, principally Christians, have a 
few pigs* Traders traditionally hc^ donkeys .or export and as transport; 
today donkeys are in limited use for plow and cart traction. The political 
elite had horses, the traditional basis of military powe nd a definite 
status symbol. Kougsabia in 1971-72 had only one hor^e. gift from the 
Tenkodogo king to a renowned shaman (tiimsoba) . Chiefs even today, 
including the Oueguedo Naba, are mounted on certain ritual occasions. 




The economic elite owned cattle. But the treatment of cattle '^-t.ered 
(and differs today) from other livestock. Sheep^ goats^ pigs^ and donkeys 
are kept in or near one's compound, visible to all. Likewise, horses are 
kept by those lucky or powerful enough to own them, and to command the 
labor to bring fodder to them: horses are not grazed. 

Mossi cattle, however, are not raised by their owners. They are 
instead kept by Tulbe* There are several reasons for this practice; It puts 
the animals in the hands of specialists, and specialists able to move the 
cattle as grazing demands, without regard to demands of village farming. 
It puts the herds away from settled areas, minimizing crop damage and in 
former times makiiig it easier to hide herds from raiders. The practice of 
dividmg a large herd between several Fulbe maximizes security from loss 
by disease or theft. Most importantly, however, the practice keeps Mossi 
cattle ownership secret, both from one's own family and from government 
tax collectors. 

This is important: Mossi do not openly talk of their wealth, but 
barring modern elites with significant cash holdings, only cattle may be 
concealed from public view. Small stock niay be counted as children bring 
them out to graze. Radios, tin roofs, motorbikes (nM to mention mills, 
cars, and tractors) or opening a market stalJ all testify to their 
proprietor's economic position* Ownership of cattle does not. 

Delgado compared cattle ownership in two communities of peasants 
in the Tenkodogo state: Bisa in the canton of Loanga, and Oueguedo 
Mossi. He notes that his Bisa and Mossi data are in theory comparable, 
but in fact Mossi estimates are far too small* His enumerators in the 
Mossi village made little effort to obtain figures relating to cattle 
holdings, since sample members were not enthusiastic about providing 
such information* (Delgado 1978:179) Not only did no-one admit to 
Finnegan that he owned cattle, only the informants with whom rapport 
was closest would state that someone else owned cattle, and even then 
would only hazard a guess. Mossi are no more desirous— possibly less-' 
that their kinsmen and/or fellow villagers know their wealth than they 
want it known by tax collectors, anthropologists, or economists* 

Finnegan only recorded one sure cab3 of cattle ownership, and that 
came to his attention as accidentally as it came to the attention of (some) 
villagers. The eldest son of the late village chief, resident in the capital 
of Ouagadougou, owned six cattle with a friend, another chiefs son and 
fellow Protestant clergyman. The latter died, passing effective control of 
the cattle to his brother, who sold three or four without permission from 
the co-owner. Others died, leaving one cow. This one only came to semi- 
public notice when the brother refused to cooperate in helping the 
surviving owner obtain the animal irom its Fulbe caretaker, who refused 
to give it up without the brother's consent. The owner, then, was obliged 
to take his vounger brothers into his confidence in order to enlist their aid 
in locating the recalcitrant heir and persuading him to cooperate* This 
difficulty would not have ari^^en had the arrangements with th^ Fulbe not 
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been made by the dead partner, and !iud the siirvivinj; o\Mier not been 
pursuinj^ a career IS5 km. avvav. Jn this case the circumstances were 
unusuaU and the problem was onl^ incidentally one of Mossi-ftilbe 
relations: it >vas Mobbi*\1osbj reLitions wha^h drew attention Eo wealth 
vvhicli would otherwise have remained hidden. 

This incident points up the rict recy attac hed to Xlossi caitle 
holdings. Other mcidents t ould illustrate it as \^elJ. One lineaj^e head 
denied to Finnegan owning any cattle, despite relatively great implicit 
wealth. A farmer himself, he had four sons in urban jobst two of them 
managerial, a fifth son who is a cocoa planter in Ivory Coast, and a 
daughter married to a Presidential orderly. He explained a missed 
appointment by having been at a fulbe village some 10 km. NW. In 
Finnegan's notes and on government tax rolls* this man owmed no cattle, 
but one doubts tnat a man in his 60s would bicycle such a distance over 
rough trails merely to pass the time of day. Indeed, various Kougsabla tax 
rolh from the 1950s and 1960s never Jisted more than one head of cattle 
in the village, while Finnegan's quite incomplete and indirect figures 
suggest at least nine head belonging to only three individuals, and these 
three by no means the wealthiest. 

The incident of the non-returned cow also suggests the price Mossi 
pay for secret and ski tied "professional" cattle keeping. Because 
ownership is often secret even from one^s close kin, a Mossi cannot easily 
mobilize lineage support if a Fulbe herder disputes his version of a cattle- 
keeping agreement, to say nothing of the possibilities for inheritance 
problems if an owner dies unexpectedly. Delgado applies a comment 
about the Bisa tc Mossi as well: 

Generally, only the head of household knows the size of his 
herd, along with the Fulbe who looks after them. He wilj, teil 
the secret to his heir (his eldest son) before *\ls death. (Pegard 
1966: 129) 

In return {or keeping Nlossi cattle, Fulbe get occasional small cash 
payment (say 100 to 500 francs CFA) and kola nuts, sometimes miUett 
andt mainly, use of the milk. Calves remain the property of the Mossi 
ovvner. An additonal benefit is manure, useful for lertilizer, fuel, and as 
an ingredient of adobe plaster fc walls and floors. Peasants vie to have 
Fulbe graze their herds on harvested fields, for the manure which wilt 
enricn them, while Fulbe on their side get the use (and sale) of manure 
from the cattle corralst regardless of the ownership of the cattle* 

Delgado*s research, some five years after Finnegan*s, shows rights to 
manure becoming increasmgly a matter of contention between Mossi 
owners and Fulbe keepers. Increased ease of transport has altered Mossi 
agriculture. (The highway from Ouagadougou to Togo, which bisects 
Kougsabla, was paved between 1971 and 197^**) Cash crops, both 
vegetable and fruit, are being grown for urban. West African, and even 
European markets. (The Kougsabla absentee cow-owner cited above has 




planted an orchard of 80 inan^o treest with an eye to cd^li irKone, (iuycrc 
from Nii^er purchased mangoes annually for export by truck to Niamey.) 
Such increased cash-cropping, combined with a general decline in soil 
fertiliix to population pressure, ha^ inci eased the vaJue of manure. 
Owners are demandirig the manure from ilicir *.^ttle at the moment when 
Its value to the herders has increased, causjng friction between owners 
and herders. 

The ncn-public nature of the cattle contract makes it all the more 
necessary that it be based on trust. There are Mossi-Fulbe contacts even 
though social intera<.liOn is not great; most Mossi speak some Fulfulde, 
and Mossi know and greet neighhonng Tulbe. Mossi are free to pick 
h^irders for their cattle from surroundmg Fijibe, and the rare owner of 
many head will disperse them among several Fulbe. HowCver^ 30% of 
ne!ga<lo's sample oi" Fulbe kept cattle for Mossi whose fathers' cattle had 
been herded by their f^ithersi the reiationshir was hereditary and stable. 
The remaining owner fulbe relationships gre^^ out of existing friendships 
betvi'een the Mossi and a friend or relative of the Fulbe, or vice-versa. 
(Delgado I977;37) 

Delgado found the beginnings of erosion of this interethnic trust 
stemming from culture <^hange among Fulbe youth. Youths have access to 
influences (radio, bars) unavailable to their elders during their youth, 
influences which run comter to traditional Fulbe culture, and they have 
the opportunity to migrate widely and easily in Francophone West Africa. 
Since youths do most of the actual herding of the cattle, a dishonest or 
disaffected youth has the chance to sell Mossi cattle without permission, 
or even to sell an individual animal several times ov* pocketing the 
money, and departing for Ivory Coast leaving his father lolding the bag. 
(Delgado 1977:80-81) While such change is not yet a major disruption of 
the traditionally Mossi-Fulbe interdependence, further developments in 
this line would seriously undermine the basis for that relationship.^ 

Delgado^s farm management studies lead him to several conclusions 
about the economics of the ^tossi-Fulbe relationship and its implications 
for development policy. Despite appearances to the contrary, Tenkodogo 
Fulbe are highly integrated into the cash economy. Policy actions 
designed to "bring the Fc'be into the marketplace** are therefore 
misplaced. This heavy involvement in the market results from the 
inability of Fulbe herders to grew enough millet to eat, requiring sale of 
dairy products and even livestock to buy grain. Second, even though Fulbe 
have a much higher cash income than Mossi farmers, the overall value of 
production (including subsistence) per worker is the same for the two 
ethnic groups. (Delgado 1979: 99-iOO) Apart from the individual's job 
preferences, there is currently no economic incentive for the Fulbe to 
become Mossi-like crop farmers, or vice-versa. Third, the current Fulbe 
practices in Tenkodogo of cultivating relatively lar„e areas of very low- 
yielding millet and of keeping low-return entrusted cattle are part of a de 
facto profit maximizing strategy, given the relevant resource constraints. 
The fourth conclusion is that simultaneous production of millet and cattle 
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jcad^ to 1 severe labor bottJeneck in late July and mid-November. These 
soasoruJ labor shortages effectively contrain expansion of output. Fifth, 
under current conditions^ sale of manure is economically feasible and can 
benefit fulbe sellers and Mossi purch*isf>rs. Sixth, a rise in the returns for 
entrusted cattle has the effect^ assuming current prices and availability of 
grain for purchase by fulbo, of making specialization in livestock the 
economically optimol production strategy, to the detriment of extensive 
millet cultivation. This is all the more so if fulbe can sell manure as well 
as milk and animals. Finally, Delgado concludes that under these 
<otiditions Fulbe specvaliz*ition in livestock maximizes economic welfare 
in Tenkodogo- (1979: 6-7) 

Despite the many problems lacing the continued existence of this 
interethnic system, such as population pressure and low return on 
entrusted cattle, we feei that a sense of the economics of the matter 
(Oelgado) and the long-standing social and political relationships 
(Finnegan) argue that Mossi and Fulbe should continue to meet each 
others' needs- The relationship between ethnic groups in the modern 
nation-state is a direct continuation of pre-colonial patterns, in which 
even ethnicity (at least for Mossi) was politically determined (and, 
argue, Fulbe etiinicity was economically defined,) Tenkodogo I ulbe have 
not faced the political role-reversal in the 1960s and 1970s reported for 
their northern Upper Volta fellow-ethnics in Rjesman's paper in this 
collectioru 
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In a larger sense, however, we must consider why economic 
specialization which makes sense need y>e defined ethnically. There are 
other economically specialized groups in Tonkodogo Mossi society; 
blacksmiths, potters, and drummers. All are liTnied to specific, named 
descent groups, living in separate villages with distinctive names. It is 
clearly sensible to have complicated techniques like iron-working or 
cattle-raising handed doM.n v. thin families in a society where traditionally 
a chile' learned essential skills from observation and participation. And 
the connection of blacksmiths with the earth and their forging weapons as 
well as tools has given them a mystical power and separate social status 
throughout West Africa* 

At the same time, all these groups are ''MossV' in a way the Fulbe 
are not. Blacksmiths marry other Mossi. Moslem Yarse speak More as 
their first lunguage, not their second. What then accounts for the past 
separation (despite incorporation) of the Fulbe? 

We think that the answer lies in the need for Mossi to have as 
unambiguous a relationship as possible wjtJi their "^bankers.** The need to 
keep cattle away from fields placed the Fulbe farther away physically, a 
separation culturally reirUorced by the need to keep contracts secret from 
other Mossi, down to and including one's closest kin. Kougsabia an^ 
Oueguedo Mossi have ties of neighborhood and affinity with their Yarse, 
blacksmith, and drummer neighbors, besides whatever economic ties link 
them. This is not the case with most, if not almost all, Mossi-Fulbe 
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rolationst which do not have thoso sorts of cross-cutting tios to cloud the 
economic nature of the contract and to compromise secrec/. 

The relative ease with which the Mossi states have assimilated 
people of other ethnic groups suggests that views like those of Bartht 
which see etiinicity as somehow fundamental and not easily subject to 
change^ cannot explain all facets of ethnicity in Africa. Oci the other 
handt the relative non-assimilation ot the Fulbe (and note the degree of 
assimilation of the Tenkodogo Tulbe compared to those described by 
Ricsman) and the great need of Mossi to safely "cacher la vache" support 
Cohen's contention that ethnicity is a variable related to economic and 
political factors. 



NOTES 

L Finncgan's work was funded by National institute of Mental Health 
Pre-Doctoral Training Fellowship and Field Training Grant 3 FO I 
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The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the authors^ and do 
not necessarily represent the views of their past or present 
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3. A similar phenomenon is suggested fay data on the occurrence of 
sf^gments of the same clan among different ethnic groups. Goody 
notes that elders of a Sisala clan section admitted to being Oagaba, 
"despite the fact that they are in all outward appearances 
thoroughly assimilated into the SISALA (sicV Their use of the 
Dagaba name was "an indication of origin^ not of present cultural 
affiliations*" (Goody 195^*: 23) Elsewhere Goody notes of the Sisala 
that their society contains clans of Fulbe^ Gonjat Mamprussi and 
Mossi origin, all of whom had become 'Sisala,' (1969: 1^^9) 

Ronald Cohent studying the ^'evolution of multi-ethnicity on the Biu 
Plateau'* in Nigeriat on the southern fringe of the Bornu state, 
traced one patrilineal clan through at least three ethnic groups, as 
sons and brothers ^hiving off to new land had continued a 
southwesterly movement over time. (1974: 15-16) 

Althoiigh Mossi'Style mud-walled huts are becoming increasingly 
frequent, reflecting the long-term character of Fulbe settlement in 
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these villages. 

5, Continuing footnote 3 in the context of relating ethnicity to 
economic factors, Izard in his analysis of Vatenga Yarse had to 
distinguish between clan of "Mande" origin and those of '^Mossi" 
origin: 

Lineages ol varied origin took Varse clan names^^^and adopted 
the Yarse economic and spcial way ol life. Among these 
groups which became Yarse we note those with the clan-name 
Sore , who are of Mossi origin* (Izard 1971; 21^ n. 1; 
translated) (cf. Skinner 1978: 192-3) 

In passing, Sore as a Yarse name occurs frequently in Kougsabla 
genealogies; there are Sores living in the village. 

6. It would be interesting if it is the independence of the Fulbe on the 
Yatenga borders, so well described in this collection by Riesman, 
which lies behind the more strained Mossi-Fulbe cattle-contract 
relationship described by Hammond: 

The relationship of the ^tossi to the Fulani (sic) herdsmen of 
Yatenga manifests particularly tveil the ambivalence 
characteristic of many of their reciprocal economic 
arrangements* Each group-* Mossi and Fulani— profits from 
the exchange and values its perpetuation, yet each fears that 
the otiier may be taking advantage secretly, abusing his rights 
to the detriment of the other. The Mossi farmers regard 
their Fulani partners with great distrust* They contend that 
the herdsmen who take their cattle north out of Yatenga 
during the growing season never lose their own beasts, but 
that it is only the animals belonging to the Mossi that go 
astray, are stolen, fall sick, or prove to be barren* 

(1966: lOO-lOl) What Hammond found in the 1950s sounds like what 
Delgado found developing In Tenkodogo in the 1970s* 
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THCCHANGiNG SIGNIFICANKTE OF ETHNICITY AND 
POWER RELATIONSHIPS, SOKOTO, NIGERIA^ 



JOYCE HENDRIXSON 
Indiana University 



This paper deals with the changing significance ethnicity has in the 
various power relationships of the aristocracy of Sokota In Sdcoto, the 
aristocracy are regarded as a separate stratum which contains within 
itself elements of ethnicity, estate, class and party* Changes in the social 
and political relationships of the aristocracy have been extensive during 
this century; however, they have not been sufficiently radical to 
transform the socio*potttlcal structure completely* Without an analysis of 
the political basis of social and cultural identity^ one cannot understand 
why categories and groups emerge, change or persist* Factors in this 
process are 1) the direction and processes of structural change and changes 
in the interpersonal relations within the aristocracy; 2) the ways in which 
the meaning and content of structural relations change while formally 
remaining the same; 3) the social, political and economic forces present 
but not brought to bear on the structure or manipulated so as to maintain 
it; and 4) the different levels of social and political consciousness the 
people have of the situation* In this paper, historical facts are treated 
anthropologically* 

in reflecting on social and political relationships in Sokoto, the 
present author came to see Ronald Cohen's definition of ethnicity as the 
most illuminating^ He defines ethnicity 

* .as a series of nesting dichotomizations of inclusiveness 
and exclusiveness* The assigning of persons to groups is both 
subjective and objective, carried out by self and others, and 
depends on what diacritics are used to define memberships" 
(Cohen 1978:387)* 




Ethnicity thus defined is not unlike Turner's (1977:63) definition of 
culture . .as an endless series of negotiations among actors about 
assignment of meaning to the acts in which they jointly participate." 
What makes ethnicity different from other forms of social and cultural 
identities is that individuals and groups h^vc a consciousness of them- 
selves as being "a people" by virtue of common ancestry or descent 
defined socially^ culturally and/or expcrientially. The assigning ol persons 
to groups or categories based on ethnicity expands and contracts in 
inverse relation to the inclusiveness and exclusiveness of membership at 
varying distances from the individual. 

Contrary to BartK (1969), then, ethnic boundaries are not always 
stable. Not only is Sokoto ethnically diverse and pluralistic/ but an 
individual may be a member of multiple identity systems whose boundaries 
shift, expand and change giving ethnicity in most instances a distinctly 
segmentary character. Political and economic relations between indi- 
viduals and groups are largely structured by their membership in a 
political community defined territorially, but whose boundaries may shift 
from the household, residential quarter, the district, the emirate, division, 
province, state, region to the nation and, in some instances, the world of 
international affairs. 

Relationships between people of different ethnicities may be equal 
and complementary as Fortes (I9<^5, 1949) has shown in his analysis of 
political and ritual interdependence of the Namoos and Talis among the 
Tallensi. Or, it may be as it is in Sokoto, that unequal power relations 
between people of different ethnicities occur when identity reinforces 
stratification by class, whether class is defined in terms of the 
differential relations of authority or in terms of the social relations of 
production* Ethnicity is one form of non-class cleavage (Dahrendor/ 
1959)* However, in Sokoto, ethnicity is only one principle of definition of 
membership in the ruhng stratum which contains within itself elements of 
class, control over the resources of production and authority (religious and 
political) and estate, defined as hereditary royalty. 

Historically derived sets of diacritics, to use Cohen*s (1978) term 
provide potential frames for identifying individuals and groups both by 
themselves and others. The tension between the resilience of determinate 
institutional structures and the ability both to adapt creatively to 
changing environments and to create new environments makes for a 
certain amount of indeterminancy in social and political relationships.^ 
The identity of members and categorizations by others is more or less 
fluid and more or less multiple. Identity may be either claimed or 
accorded^^ Whether or not identity is maintained or changed or different 
aspects of it manipulated in relationships is in part determined by a) the 
historical situation in which people find themselves and in part create and 
b) the different levels of consciousness people have of the social, political 
and economic forces involved.^ 

The use of the> terms "Hausa" and "Fulani" as categories by which 
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people identify themselves and are identified by others is an accepted fact 
of the historical situation. They do not> however, refer to immutable, 
permanent^ isolates. Their traditions of origin are traditions of the origins 
of particular families and lineages, not entire peoples. They are 
categories referring to languages and cultures (Adamu 1976; Skinner 1968; 
Usman 1973; Willis 197$); and as such, they are created, learned and used 
by individuals and groups. In Sokoto, a member of the aristocracy in 
certain circumstances thinks of himself and is thought by others as being 
Hausa. In other circumstances, he is Fulani, Toronkawa Fulani, and more 
importantly, he is zuriyan Shehu ,^ descendant of the nineteenth century 
revolutionary leader* In all circumstances it is the definition of oneself as 
Muslim that is constant. Vaughan ( 1 978i 1 6) has stated that 
"••<cultures..,/"are J stages through which individuals pass." Rather than 
restrict the meaning of stage to that of irreversible passage, it is perhaps 
more appropriate, for Sokoto at least, to think of it in the sense of drama 
and performance that occur within certain historical and institutional 
contexts* 

Althou^;h Hiil (I976> 19771 claims that Hausa and Fulani form two 
disunc t so<.iciK'b tn Northern Nigeria, this model or generalization is not 
adequate m understanding social and political relationships in Sokoto.^ 
Sgrakuna (office-holders) are not heads of ethnic communities; rather, 
they rule over territories with peole of diverse origin, identity and 
interests. For any one individual, he/she is a member of a single social 
order characterized by multiethnic relationships, class stratification, 
occupational specialization, clientage relationships and quasi-theocratic 
hierarchical political relationships. Without an understanding of the 
relationships of rehgious, political and economic power, one cannot 
understand how and why categories and groups emerge, persist and change 
in Sokoto. 

There arc ^ number of criteria used singly or in combir»at;or» by the 
people of Sokoto to define themselves and others, some of which arei I) 
kasa (country), the place where one lives, usually defined as a political 
territory, for example, Kasar Sokoto, Kasar Kebbi, Kasar Kano; 2) asali 
(place of origin or ancestral home, especially if one has moved); 3) addini 
(religion), the most important distinction being between Muslim and non-* 
Muslim* The category non-Musltm includes a) ahl aUkitab, people of the 
book. Christians and 3ews, and b) Arnawa, Garewa and/or Maguzawa 
whose religions are based on fertility and spirit reverence of the iskoki 
system of belief and ritual. 4) jama'a (community), which in Sokoto 
usually refers to a community based on religious identity, belief and 
ritual; 5) jamiyya (society, guild), for example, Jamiyyar Mutanen Arewa, 
a political party; 6) kabila (lineage, clan); 7) sana'a (occupation); 8) 
kunpiya (group); 9) fiida (household); 10) iyali (Family); II) zuriya (de- 
scendant, dynasty), defined patri lineally; II) nisba (descent/kinship based 
on genealogy overriding ethnicity and patrilineality); nasab (pi. of nisba) is 
one's pedigree; 13) silsila^ (spiritual line or genealogy and chain of 
authority of any learned man overriding kinship, ethnicity and class); 1^^) 
tariqa (path, Sufi brotherhood); 15) unguwa or shiyya (residential quarter); 
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16) b^rni (town); I?) daraiti (honor, respect, noble qualities); IS) fiirma 
(prestige* status); 19) barantaka (relationships of clientage between 
persons v,ho stand in an asymmetrical relationship of dependence between 
patroij and client rc^;drdless of i^lass and etlinic identities); 20) masu- 
saraut-i/talakaud (pohtif^al relationships dehned betv^een those who 
control the resources for ruling and those who do not). 

There is a range of possible combination, manipijlation and interpre- 
tation of the above criteria. The ambiguities* discontinuities and 
t^ontradiCtions ot the c riteria and related symbols, values* institutions and 
relationships Drovide a very d>namic and fluid quality in social and 
political relationships. 

In lS09t five years after the be^inninj; of the jiliadt the city of 
Sokoto was founded b> Mohammad Bello dan Fodio as a ribat; that is a 
Sufi <enicr of ItMrning and a frontier fort from w^hich dar al-lslam (the 
land of Ulamic government and law) might spread into dar al-harb (the 
land of war or tile land of polytheism), based on the ideals of the Abbasid 
Caliphate* Sokoto becanie the principal center of administration along 
with its twin capjtdl at Wurno. It has also been a center of Islamic 
learning, pilgrimage and < omrnertet although the latter is less well 
documented thun the first. The Sokoto hinterland has been for centuries 
an arena of flourishing international trade, migration and city states of 
various strengths and duration: Kebbi, Zamfara, Gobir and Sokoto. 

The aristocracy of Sokoto came into dominance forming a ruling 
elite as a result of thejr leadership in the early nineteenth century Islamic 
revolutionary movement and the consequent establishment of the 
Caliphate under the leadership of Shaykh 'Uthman jbn Fudi (in Hausa, 
Shehu Usman dan Fodio), a Torodbe or Toronkawa scholar and cleric. 
Fodio IS a Fulfulde name meaning in Hausa mallarn and in Arabic 'alim^ 
the learned. Shaykh Abdullahi, Shaykh 'Uthman's brother, defined Fudi as 
"one learned in the law'' (Hiskett 1957:560). 

The aristocracy of Sokoto are variously referred to as I) muiahidun -- 
participants in the jihad; 2) masu-sarauta —those who control the resources 
for ruling. In the context of the political history of Sokoto, masu-sarauta 
referred only to the royalty, i.e., the Caliph, the Waziri, and Wama (sing. 
Jalim) who were of the family of Shaykh dan Fodio. It also referred to the 
close companions who were vith him at the time of the jihad, in other 
words, tlie ''founding fathers'*. Today masu-sarauta includes mn-royal 
councillors who have been appointed and turbanned by the bultan; 3) 
Toronkawa—referring to the scholarly lineage from which the principal 
leaders of the jihad and rulers of the Caliphate in Sokoto and Gwandu 
were drawn.^ However, it should be noted first of all that not all 
Toronkawa were ever associated with ruling. Many of them still pursue 
th^ tradition of scholarship which has historically been their principal 
metier while others are craftsmen^ traders and/ or farmers. Secondly^ not 
all of the nobility are Toronkawa. Some are Alibawa (the family of the 
Magijin Gari)^ Alkamawa (the family of the MagaF<n Rafi), Sutlebawa 
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fthree of the prm^-ipat kini^inakers), af\c\ Katsmawa (the family of the 
Galadima), for example. Non-Fulani have at various times j^eld important 
posts as c Lllors and been granted leadership o^er particular territories 
although their nur^bers have been smaller than those recognized as Fulani. 

The aristocracy share with the people of the town the identity of 
Kadirawa which is used by the i^akm Sarki (the town crier) to address the 
inliabitants of the town wt ^never he is calling; out a message from the 
Sultan. Although loosely translated to mean "the Faithful", Kadirawa 
stems from tho intricate association of the Qadin tariqa with Shaykh dan 
Fodio and his descendants and hence the ruleis of Sokoto and their 
follovvers.**^ Marafan Sokoto, a councillor and descendant of one of the 
companions of Shaykh dan FodiO, stated that "Qadiriyya means Shaykh 
*Uthman dan Fodio^s empire" (mterviews. Sokt^to, 1975). 

Today, the aristocracy and the people of the city of Sokoto speak 
Sakkwatanci, a djalect of Hau&a which has a tremendous admixture of 
Arabic and Fiilfulde. They are called by themselves and others Sokotawa, 
the people of Sokoto. At one time, members of the aristocracy spoke and 
wrote Fulfulde.*' Today, however, only the Wazirin Sokoto, Alhaji 
Junaidu, speaks and writes in Fulfulde. He learned Fulfulde after he 
became an adult in order to be able to read the literature of the jihad. 
Arabic was the principal language of the jihad and later of the court; 
however, some of the literature was either written in Hausa and Fulfulde 
or translated from the Arabic in order to reach a wider public. 

Although the aristocracy of Sokoto speak Hausa and have assimi- 
lated much of what is thought of as Hausa culture^ they have continued to 
maintain a separate identity, and this identity is based on religion, descent 
and their role in governing. The history of the Sokoto aristocracy 
exemplifies in many ways what Spicer (1971) has called a persistent 
Identity system which he defines as one with the capacity to exist in 
different and contrasting social and cultural environments. People 
develop well-deiined symbols of identity differentiating themselves from 
other peoples. The **...meanir>RS of the symbols consist of beliefs about 
historical events in the experience of the people through generations** 
(Spicer 197h797). Spicer adds that: 

**Each persistent people, like all other peoples^ ntaintains ^ 
conception of a moral world: but there is a part of the general 
moral world that becomes specialized for guiding them in the 
realities of opposition. The meanings of symbols include ideal 
behaviors relative to opposing peoples and stereotypes regard- 
ing the behavior of those peoples. The moral world as a whole 
may be much irf*uerKed and differentiated by class and '^ther 
factors witSin the persistent society, but that part of the 
moral world involving interrthnic relations remains quite 
separate from such influences." 

'^^'^ Doliticai history ol the aristocracy of Sokoto can be divided into 
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lour periods, the m<jtjor theriteb of \xh*Lli ticlp to define \xho they iire, their 
Own sense of themselves and their place in the world* JUq first is the pre- 
jihijtd period up to ISO^. Although Jt existed at the time^ the category 
'Tulani" was not pohticatl> important. Their principal identity was as 
Muslim c Merits and btholars. The second period is from about 180^^-1903^ 
the beginning of the jihad, tlic ebtabhbhnient of the Caliphate to the time 
of colonial occupation anfl nJe by the HrjtJbh. This marks a period of tune 
when *'tlie aribtocracy" changed from being only bcholurs^ mystics and 
preachers and became rulers. With their increasing dependence of the 
Tiilani pastoral clan leaders for sup;:ort and their subsequent rise to 
powen a higher statui* accrued to being Fulani. 

The third period is I903-i%0^ the colonial era, luring which time 
they were both subjects and rulers with their power being greatly 
restricted* Tradition defined in terms of religion became the focus of 
colkv (ivc identity. The fourth period is from I960i when Nigeria Lecame 
politically iiKlependcnt from lirjtish rule, to the present, marked by a) 
National and Regional Government and b) from 1966, Military and State 
governiTiciil* Tndi r tlu- Regional Government, the aristocracy were able 
to maintain a ^>ignjfi<jiit hold on the religious, political and economic 
institutions of the new centers of political and economic power* Vt^hile 
under the \h!itary State government, tlieir power has been more greatly 
reduced than at any time in the past* 

Prior to the begmning of the )ihad in IS04, the category Fulani was 
not politicalfv important for the ToronKawa*^^ Their literature reveals 
the ambivalence they had in definmg Torodbe^Tulani relationships* They 
adopted &^ language of the Tulbe and much of the Fulbe ethos while 
maintainmg a serjarate identity. The relationship between Fulani and 
Toronkawa was discus^>ed by Shaykh Abdullahi dan Fodio, Shaykh 'Uthman's 
brother, in one of the principal documents of the jihad* He vvritesr 

"Tribes of Liam— and Turubbi is our clan 
Our Fulani and our Hausa all united, 

and among us other than these certain tribes joined together 
For t\\Q help of God's religion— made up tht? union. 
Brother to the Arabs, and from I^um b* Is they are sprung* 
And *Uqb*. is the ancestor of the Fulani on the Arab side, 
And from Turubbi their mother was Rajjumanghu***'* 
(Abdullahi 1963:110-110* 

In another account of the history of the family ^f FodiOt Shaykh Abdullahi 
says that they were the first to live in the country of Konni, before the 
Hausas and the Tuaregs, and preceeded "***the Fulani in Hausaland by 
seven years" (Hiskett 1957:560)* 

li e look at Shaykh AbduUahi's account as a hypothesis to explain 
relationships between different people, we can note a) Ft *a*ii and 
Toronkawa (Turubbi/Torodbe) are related but different; b) Toronkawa are 
part Fulani, part Arab* 'Uqba b* Nafi was an Arab Muslim of the Umayyad 



branch oi the Quraysh, and hence, a member ot the famjly of the Prophet 
Mohammad. Allegedly, *Uqba travelled along the North African coast 
during the seventh century and settled m or near Futa Toro.^^ The 
Toronkawa, and specifically, the family of ^odio, identified themselves as 
descendants of one of the most illustrious Arab lineages, that of the 
Prophet Mohammad.^^ The persistent tension between the universalis^ of 
Islam and the local expression of ethnic identity is clearly manifested in 
Shaykh Abdullahi's account. Secondly, the family of Fodio defined 
themselves as first settlers in the area which later became the field of 
battle for establishing an Islamic state. 

The historical origins of the Toronkawa are obscure. Willis (1978) 
gives evidence of their somewhat humble and eclectic origins in Futa Toro 
and Futa 3allon from whence they migrated, teaching and preaching Islam 
as they moved eastward, and often intermarrying with and settling among 
the local populations through whose territories they passed. They spoke 
Fulfulde, but they sometimes abandoned it for the language of their "host" 
societies— earlier among the Songhay and later in Hausaland or as they 
called it bilad al-sudan . According to Willis (1978:211), Torodbe 
historically ^uagests a metier , a scholarly estate, not an ethnic category. 
Following Ibn Khaldun (1959:313), Willis (1979:13-1^*) states that pursuit of 
the religious sciences of Islam, scholarship an;! teaching, fell under the 
category of crafts or estates. Torodbe, then, "practiced the 'craft* of 
Islam*' (Willis 1978:198). In this regard, the family of Fodio were not 
unlike other scholarly lineages of the southern Sahara; for exampk* the 
Ineslemen of Tuareg society and the Kunta of the Azawad area near 
Timbuktu with whom they mamtained close contact.^^ Shaykh dan Fodio's 
family also studied with and intermarried with the scholarly families at 
^andoto in Zamfara, an international community of scholars south of 
3otccio including Kanuri and Hausa-speaking scholars (interviews, Sokoto, 
1975; Usman 157^^). 18 

It should be added that if before the jihad the Toronkawa practiced 
the craft of Islam, after the jihad and the establishment of the Caliphate 
with ixt "^apiial at Sokoto, the Toronkawa practiced the craft of ruling. 
And ruling in all of Hausaland is the most prestigious occupation bringing 
with it great command over the resources of power, wealth and prestige 
(girma and daraja). 

According to Alhaji Junaidu, Wazirin^*' Sokoto (1970), the Toronkawa 
and the ancestors of Shaykh dan Fodio arrived in Hausaland, after 
travelling through Mali, under the leadership of Musa Jokollo, and settled 
in the area of Birnin Konni about 500A.H./II06 A.D. Hov^^ever, Last 
(l967;lxiii)| by counting eleven generations from Shaykh 'Uthman to Musa 
3okollo, has arrived at a date in the fifteenth century, a date v^hich 
Usman (1975) ^nd Zahradeen (1976) accept, as the date of their arrival in 
the land later to be dominated by the state of Gobir. 

The Toronkav^^a settled in towns or near them and moved as their 
calling of preaching and scholarship required. In Sokoto today they are 




known Fulanin £aure ^ marking; the significance of the zaure 
(entrance hall) in the student-teacher relationship as i place of study*^^ 
thoir literature from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries demon* 
^tr^tCi tlie aristOLraLy of Sokoto Iv^ve a long history of acquaintance with 
the "hij^h i,ultijre" of tla^sjLal Manu The> maintained contact with the 
international LOrrin^unity of Iblari) through travels and literature: Shaykh 
'L'thmarVs uhlIo fiijclc the pilgrimoK^ to Mecca and so did hi& teacher 
Sha\kh Jibi il of Adar.^^ Students travelled great distances to study with 
a partiL\jlar scholar and/or lo receive baraka (bfe^^ing) from him. This 
tradition is still alive today. 

As a minority in an area where Islam was already generally known 
and accepted and where the head of state was a Muslim^ even though hjs 
authority was based on the religion of spirit and ancestral reverence and 
ferttlny of the land, the Toronkawa formed a learned and respected elite 
of scholars symbolized by the wearing of long robes and turbans. Their 
self irnage was that of a spiritual aristocracy.^^ Their cla^rr^^ to social 
hoiror and power were derived from knowledge and piety through 
ortlrodoxy and strict observance of the precepts of Islam. Islam increased 
the feehng of cultural and religious superiority of believers against 
unbelievers and orthodox against unorthodox Muslims by advocating hijra 
(migration) and jihad (holy war or struggle) when other attempts of 
implementing the ideals of Islam failed. 

The Toronkawa dissociated themsebes from occupations of inferior 
status and aversion (^^anda okc kyama )^ and specialized in the Islamic 
Sciences (Vilum; sing. ilm ). In Sokoto, the two principal sciences of Islam 
in which the> spe^jalized were and are tasawwuf and fiqh (mysticism and 
law). The Shan 'a defined the ideal in terms of man's relationship to man 
and mysticism defined the ideal in terms of man*s relationship to Allah 
(interviews Alkali Yahaya,^*" Sokoto, 1976). 

The Tororika^a of Sokoto are Siinni Orthodox Muslims and members 
of the Qadiri tariqa . Tasawwuf a& a science is not synonymous with the 
tariq a as an institution. However^ by the end of the eighteenth century^ 
they v^ere practically the same (Stewart 1976). The muiahtd*s study of 
tasav^wuf served to legitimize and ^^cralize his authority through mystical 
powers, and m>sticai authority helped in the administration of the Shari^a 
and hence Islamic government. Study of political activity and governiryg^ 
styasg , is inherent in the intellectual tradition of Islam. By the nineteenth 
century, the Qadiri tanqa wa& largely the preserve of scholars and jurists* 
-a tradition continued in present day Sokoto^ unlike in the Middle Cast 
where the tariqa is, in most places, the popular "church^* of Islam and 
made up the disenfranchised masses (Keddie 1972). 

By the time of the beginning of the Jihad, in ISO'f, the Toronkawa 
had resided in Hausaland Wr more than kOO years contradicting Lugard*s 
assumption of their aliei/status (tugard 1965/1922; 1970/1906). By the 
eighteenth century, thefiamily of Shaykh dan Fodio was sufficiently 
integrated into the political commufiity of Gobir to be advisors to the 
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SuJtan of Gobir and teachers of Gobir prirKes. In recoundnj; the events 
leading to the jihod, Sha>kh Abduliahi vtntes that \\hile he and Sliaykh 
'Mthman uere travelling m Zamfara, the Sultan of Gobir called "all the 
'tildiT^>i oi hiS (ouritr>** and "v^c gathered together before him" (Usman 
197^:11-12) indicating that they rej;arded the state of Gobir to be their 
home* 

Not only did they see themselves as members of the political 
community of Gobir, they also saw themselves as members of an 
international communitv of Islamic scholars. Mul^mrn<id Bello dan Fodio 
wrote that a certain \tallam Hasan, "one of the greatest amonj^ the 
mallam^ of Abu Abduliahi... who in his book-.. wrote th.it whenever he met 
a person he asked l^i'n ivhence he came*. When the man told hin*, he would 
reply, 1 am your fellow countryman, for I arn learned arid a mallam"' 
(Hiskett 1957:571). It is this identity as members oi a scholarly class and 
tariqa networks which permitted mdependence of an existing state 
strut turc and continues to cross-cut boundaries defined by class, ethnicity 
and state. 

In his twenty years of preaching and writing before the final call to 
jihad came, Shaykh dan Fodio appealed to the scholars, pastoralist&, Fulani 
and Hausa peasants on the basis of the universal principles of orthodox 
Islamic law and belief. Although the head of state of Gobir was Muslim, 
the Shari'a was not justly enforced especially in the matter of taxes and 
inheritance. Craftsmen^ farmers and pastoralists alike were often 
subjected to discriminant and oppressive taxes and Hausa and Fulanj, 
freeborn Muslim and non-Muslim were jndjscriminat<*Iy enslaved. The 
irrelevance of ethnic distinctions in the ideal Islamic state is clearly 
outlined in Shaykh dan Fodio's Sayan Wujub (El Masri 1968). Leadership in 
the ideal state was to be an open elite of scholars whose learning and 
piety alone provided the basis of their authority. The Shaykh offered a 
government based on Islamic social justice (adaici) . All of the groups 
involved in the jihad,^^ scholars, farmers, pastoralists and traders, 
depended on the goodwill of others more powerful than they themselves 
(Waldman 1965:3H). 

Not all Muslims^ however, joined the jiEiad. Seme fought on the side 
of Gobir. In fact, Cobir's supporters were made up of a cross-section of 
Musliir. and non-Muslim, fulani, Hausa and Tuareg. Included among 
Gobir's supporterri were Muslim scholars from Yandoto^^ (Usman 197^) and 
two brothers of Shaykh dan Fodio who, according to Shaykh Abduliahi 
(1963:1 1 1), did not join the jihad "for fear of loss of wealth and from hop<* 
of security from the corrupt". There was, however, sufficient discontent 
with Gobir rule that their forces v^ere beaten and Caliphal government 
wa» established extending its boundaries across what is now Northern 
Nige-ia, The jihad was a revolt by a group whose members were 
motivated by diverse ideao and incentives but who shared a common goal 
of realizing their ideals of a better social order.^^ 

The jihad, which began in ISO^, had the effect of establishing the 
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Torortkawa in power^ and in Sokoto, not just the Toronkawa, but the 
zuriyan Shehu t the descef^dants of Shaykh dan fodio* Their movement 
changed from one of religious ideals and reform to become a political 
movement of protest and change^ not unlike that of the Sanusi discussed 
by Evans-Pntchard i\9U9). As tliey passed from a movement based on 
religious reform to one of ruling and administration, ethnicity became 
more and more important in defining political relationships* The scholars 
who led tlic Jihad became increasingly dependent on the Fulani clan 
leaders for security and support especially the Sullebawa^ Kebbawa, 
Ahbawa and Konni fulani. After the jihad began^ a large number of the 
original community of scholars died as a result of religious zealousness 
without adequate military training and as a result of famine (Alkali 
Yahaya, Sokoto. 1975; Last l%5, 1967). 

In order to establish an administration and to maintain security and 
support^ fiefs, offices and titles were given to Fulani clan leaders^ family 
and close associates who were principally Alkamawa^ Toronkawa> Alibawa^ 
Sullebawa and Konni fulani and constituted what can be thought of as "the 
founding f^ithers*'*^^ Greater power and higher status accrued to the 
Fulani clan leaders. The rulers consolidated their control through 
intermarriage and clientship. Office holding became associated with 
religious knovvledge^ ethnicity^ ties to the jihad^ kinship, clientage and 
loyalty* 

With the increasing rise to power of the clan leaders to the exclusion 
of the taiakawa or commoner class from positions of rulings and with the 
disaffection of the peasantry because of the exaction of tribute and the 
"aids on their tields for food in times of war^ there were numerous 
revolts^ in Zamfara and Kebbi against the new government. The 
pastoralists were disenchanted because their leaders and advisors were 
becoming rulers. In traditional Fulani pastoral society^ the Ardo was a 
leader, one who advises^ asks for consensus: he was the first among 
equals.^^ Under Caliphal government^ he t^ecame a ruler with powers 
restricted only by the Caliph. As Paden (1973:221) has pointed out^ the 
leaders of the jihad were less concerned with inequality than with 
injustice, This is clearly demonstrated in Shaykh dan Fodio's discussion of 
justice and charity in Bayan Wuiub CEl Masri 1968). 

Emirate authority was quasi-theocratic and hierarchical. Jn the new 
Islanntc government, land distribution and revenues were in the control of 
the new Ieaders7^ Fiefholders known in Sokoto ^s ubankasa^ or father of 
the land> had control of farming land> military postions and slaves^ that is> 
control over labor <ind production. As suclb they also had control over the 
principal items of export and commerce^^(Baier 1977; Lovejoy 1977)* 
The establishment of an Islamic state brought about a shift in religious^ 
politicaU economic and social policy. The revolution was not> however^ 
completely successful in bringing about the ideals articulated by the jihad 
leaders due in large part to the continuing significance of pre-jihad 
institutions and structures of relationships. 
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Although the clan Ictidcrs f ontinucd to be cicf tors, by the middle of 
the nincteent[> century power was shifting from the cJan leaders to the 
princes and gentrv (Interviews, Sokoto, 1975, 1976; District Notebooks, 
Sokoto Divisional Offite). r\> the end of the century, the princes and 
ficfholders were sul fluently jndept^ndent and \fcealthy enough to command 
privote ormies and raid the territories of other princes. Maiturare, 
Marafan Gwadobawa, a <lcs<:cndar\l of Cahph Atiku, tor example, 
commanded on arm> of Tuaie)^ mercenaries tind raided the territory of the 
descendants of the Commander of the Army under Shaykh dan Fodio 
(Horns 1939; Interviews, Sokoto, 1975), 

l^ositions of economic and political PQwer were increasingly closed, 
Th'* category "fulam" became exclusive referring to p<*itoralists and 
rulers defined in terms of occupation tind political relationships.^^ Non- 
Muslims who submitted to Coliphal government, but retained their owfi 
identity ond customs, were recogni/^ed as protected people, ahf al- 
dhimma, and paid a ttix called lizya . The category ah| al-dhimmo wos 
ethnicolh' pluralistic including in some instances, non-MusIim 
Tulani^^^ New converts to Islam were assimiliJtt^d to ti generalised Hausa 
culture and language.^^not to fuiani^ The rulers themselves abandoned 
Tutfulde for the Hausa language* and gradually assimilated many of the 
/-iKtrini^i of Hausa culture. The numbers of settled commoner Fulanr 
increosed os a result of d'^oh Bellows policies of sedentarization (Last 
1965). While they cor o maintain an ethos of "Fulani-ness", they 

were not structurally irom the talakawo or commoner class. 

The city of Sokoto was characterized by tremendous ethnic 
diversity. This wos in port due to its fi^nction as an administrative center 
as well as a center of commerce and religious studv* According to 
Morafan Sokoto (Interviews, Sokoto, 1975), Sokoto was also a place of 
refuge for those Muslims vt^ho felt persecuted mother areos. 

As capital of Caliphal government, IS09 to 1903, Sokoto was the 
recipient of slaves sent there as tribute from the subordinate emirates. 
Sokoto was once described to this author as a city of masters and slaves 
(Interviews, Sokoto, 1975). Some slaves were sold to North African 
merchants, others were settled on privately owned farms as well as the 
lands that belonged to the state and were, consequently, associated with 
porticular offices. Vt'hile in theory any man could own slaves, slaves could 
own sloves as long as it was recognized that their property was ultimately 
that of their master's;^^ ownership of significant numbers of slaves 
became restricted to the ruling stra;.rm. This was in part due to the cost 
of ownership and maintenance of Ictrge households and settlements. 
Ownership of slaves was translated into a symbol of political authority. 
Qoch royal houseltold had a retinue of messengers, servants and 
artisans*^*^ Tne status of holding; of slaves cut across hierarchical political 
relationships. Slaves vere primarily non-Fulani although not universally 
so* The category non-Fulani was ethnically diverse and pluralistic. Tliose 
slaves who became trusted ser^^ants of the ruler wielded more power than 
free commoners regardless ol ethnic identity. 
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Slaves who converted to Islam were often freed by their master in 
accordance %ith the hadith r "He who sets free a Muslim slave shall be 
free from Tire."^' Umancipated slaves frequently became clients to their 
former rnosters. fn Sokoto, emancipation did not change the status of the 
slave in the eyes of the former master. As client (bara) , the person 
remained dependent *jnd hen(.e subordinate to tlie one who formerly freed 
him.^^ Loyal clients of both free and slave origins were attached to or 
adopted by the family of their patrons. 

One means of giving recognition to a loyal and trusted client, 
regardless of his onginst was and continues to be the gift of a daughter, 
niece or classificatory relati\ej in marriage. Children of such unions 
cannot make claims to politit.al office ^hicl^ is based on the patrilineal 
principle of inheritance and succession. ' However, they are given 
certain privileges and positions and are permitted to inherit property in 
at<.ordatKe with the principles of .Ualiki law* Children of an aristocratic 
father and a (.ont-ubine or slave mother (umm walad) are able to rise in the 
political hierarchy by succession to royal office. Several Caliphs of 
Sokoto have been the children of such unions.44 Concubines are neither 
kinsmen nor olten of the same etiinic identity. 

Maliki bw states that persons who marry should be equal (kafa'a) .^^ 
In Sokoto, equality in marriage is defined in terms of religious piety 
(add in i) and good health (lafiya) necessary for the completion of one's 
responsibilities in marriage and establishing a new family.4^ Marriage 
should be betueen people equal in honor (daraja) but not necessarily of the 
same qualities; for example, her generosity and his scholarship* It is not 
necessary that the two people be of the same estate or occupation 
{sana'a) . The aristocracy may give a daughter to any Muslim not of the 
despised groups (wanda ake kyama) ^ Ethnicity is not a criterion in 
defining equality in marriage. 47 

There is tension between kafa*a so openly defined and the principle 
of preferential marriage within the aristocracy which says it is ideal to 
marry wuhin one's own family.46 The preferential and ideal form of 
marriage, w'hich is-most significant for first marriages, is one between 
father's brother's son and father's brother's daughter. In cases in which 
first marriages are with father's brother's daughter and, hence, a kinsman 
and a "Fiilani" and the second is with a non-Fulani, difference is 
sometimes made in the kinds of bride-wealth given* In one instance, it 
was expJatn^^d that one gives cattle when marrying a Fulam and money 
when marrying a Hausa. Hausa in this context is a pluralistic category 
including a number of ethnic identities. However, children of unions 
between a Putani aristocratic father and a non-Fulani mother are treated 
equally in matters regarding succession and inheritance* Among the 
artstocracy patrilineality takes precedence over the principle of ethnicity 
and, in effect, becomes one of the principal criteria defining identity* 

Although the authority of Caliphal government derived from 
orthodox Islam, and the office of Caliph was in theory an elected office 
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open to all Iree and learned men, sut ccsbion to offite has in practice been 
based on dynastic claims and leadership in ihc phddi The descendants of 
Shaykh dan Todio, zurivan Shehui have controlled the positions of pohtical 
and religious authorit). The offite of Caliph or Sultan has been restricted 
to the descendants of t>\o of Mia>kh dan Todio's sons; Bello and Atiku. 
Since about 1932, the office hdS been held by members of the Bellawa 
lineage. The office of Wa^lr has been retcimed in the line of descendants 
of Shaykh clan TodioS daughter, Nan^/^^and her husband Gidado dan 
Laima, Caliph Bello's first Wazir. 

In SokotOj lineage ties are important only for the aristocracy, that is 
people whose ancestors uere the leaders of the jihad and foundir^ fathers 
of the Caliphate, and for the arnawa, non-Muslims. The majority, the 
commoners (talakawa) , trace their descent bilaterally. The institutionali- 
zation of the principle of patrilineality in definifig succession to office 
among the aristocracy is intricately associated with the principles of 
Maliki \aw ol inheritance^^and with the Sufi principles of baraka (a 
spii itual blessing bestov^cd b> Allah; grace, chansma) and wilaya (nearness 
to Allah or sainthood). * and baraka can be attained by right of birth 
or by the process of religious devotion and asceticism. Proof of piety is 
manifested by following the examples of the Prophet Mohammad and by 
observing the principles of the SharVa. Their spiritual line of authority 
(silsila) as well as their history of origins (Abdullahi 1963; Bello 1962; 
iJ'anaidu 1970) link the family of Fodio to the family of the Prophet 
iMohammad.^^ The tombs of Shaykh dan Fodio and his son Bello, the 
second Caliph of Sokoto, have become noted places of veneration and 
pilgrimages. 

There has be^.i ii^onsistency in the genealogical claims made by the 
aristocracy. Shaykh Abdullahi (1963; also Hiskett 1957) refers to their 
descent from the famil> of the Prophet Mohammad through ^Uqba b. Nafi 
who, according to Batran (1979:1 1^), is a descendant of the Umayyads of 
the Quraysh, the clan of the Prophet Mohammad. Writing at about the 
same time. Caliph Bello,^^ in his Infaq al-Maisur . t laims descent from the 
Prophet Mohammad through his grandmother, Hawwa, Shaykh 'Uthman's 
mother, who, it is asserted, was descended from Fatima, the daughter of 
the Prophet Mohammad.^^ However, Shaykh dan Fodio, in his Tahdhir al- 
Ikhwan , refuted that he could be a Mahdi on the grounds that he was not a 
descendant of the Prophet (Last 1967;^). It is Shaykh 'Uthman's view that 
is accepted by Alkali Yahaya, a very pious, learned scholar and jurist of 
the family of the Wa^ir. Alhaji 3unaidu, Wa^irin Sokoto (J970), however, 
replicated the historical claims of Shaykh Abdullahi while Alhaji Ahmadu 
Bello, Sardaunan Sokoto (1962) replicated Caliph Bello's genealogy in his 
autobiography written after independence from the British. 

It IS difficult to assess the extent to which other Caliphs did or did 
not encourage this reckonir^g of genealogical descent from the Prophet* It 
is quite common in the scholarly lineages throughout the Sahara (Batran 
1979; Norris 1975). It was a popular issue in Sokoto in 1976 when, on the 
occasion of the Prophet's birthday, a minor disturbance was created as a 
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result of some people in the rnosque giving rccitatjons on the saintliness of 
the family of Fodio by virtue of their spiritual genealpgy* 

^1 The coming of the British and the beginning of the colonial era for 

the people oi Sokoto was March 15, 1903. The aristocracy became, 

Q subjects as yy^ll as rulers. Based on classical Islamic doctrine and the 
examples of the Prophet Mohammad, as discussed by Shaykh dan Fodio in 
his Masa'il Muhimma on the question of muwala or the relationships 
between Muslim and non-Muslim in a situation where Islam is not strong* 
the 'ulama of Sokoto were able to articulate a philosophy of working with 
the British in the atfairs of the world while remaining loyal to Islam. 
They accepted that in dealing with the colonizers* it is permissible V.to 
befriend with the tongue but not with the heart" (al-Bukhari 1968/- 
1902:307)^^ The doctrine is called ta<iivva which, in effect, says that it is 
sometimes necessary to show mental reservation for purposes of self- 
pres^ervation* Tradition defined in terms of religion became the focus of 
collective identity*^^ 

^1 Taqiyya is what Turner (1977:7^) has called a root paradigm; that is, 

"..xonscioiisly recognued (though only on occasions of raised conscious- 
ness) cultural models of an allusive, metaphorical kind, cognitively 
delimited, emotionally loaded, and ethically impelled, so as to give form 
to action in publicly critical circumstances/'^^ It played an important 
role both in defining the interaction of the iama'a (community of 
believers) with the Gobir state prior to the jihad in the nineteenth century 

^1 and in maintaining autonomy and oppositon to their new overlords, the 

^1 British. The aristocracy were able to reformulate and reassert an identity 
based on religion in order to maintain independence of colonial society 

^1 while working with it* 

The colonial government had the dual effect of 1) weakening the 
political and hence religious authority of the aristocracy of Sokoto by 
their own postton as the new overlords, and 2) strengthening the position 
^1 of tlie aristocracy by ijolicies of Indirect Rule which more firmly 
^1 established their position and even expanded their authority into areas 
where they had not been previously successful* 

The British took over the powers of appointment and dismissal of 
Emirs who hac! been under Sokoto's suzerainty. In 1931, they deposed 
Sultan Muhammad Tambari, demonsf^ating that even a Sultan was 
vulnerable to their power if he proved unfavorable to colonial rule* This 
had the effect of weakening both the religious and political authority of 
Sokoto and, hence, the Qadiri tariqa . In 1907, the Emir of Katsina could 
tell the British Resident that iie did not consider the Sultan of Sokoto a 
superior in religious affairs because he was not of the same sect (tarloa?) 
as the Sultan. He looked on him, he said, as a brother much in the same 
way that he thought of the Emir of Kano (NAK/SNP 7/2827).^^ By the 
second decade of the century, the Emirs of Zana and Kano had both 
H| affiliated with the Tijani tariqa —one means of dissenting from the 
religious authority of Sokoto and the Qadiri tariga. It was also a means of 
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defining legitimacy for their oww pobitionb which they no\v owed to the 
British colonizers*^® The association of the Qadiri tanqa with the 
Caliphate has already been noted* 

Membership in a tanqa as a me^ns of dissent continued through the 
1950s and l?60sto the present Otiy in Sol^oto culminating in the opening of 
a Tijani mosque in 1975* The building of the mosque was spearheaded by 
people from Zamfara, Yelwa and Argungu^^— all areas which have 
histocirally resented The political and religious domination of the Sokoto 
aristocracy* The Imam of the mosque is Mallam Bello Gusauj^^ from 
Zamfara* Matlam Bello is also Muqaddam (initiator) of the Tijani tanqa . 

The mosque is sometimes referred to as "Kaolack's^mosque" giving 
recognition to Shaykh Ibrahim Niass of Kaolack, Senegal* Shaykh Niass 
was the recognized head of the Tijani tariga for West Africa, He was a 
Wolof speaker of non-ar*btocratic origin ^Behrman 1970; Froehch 1962). 
The people in Sokoto who led the movement to have the mosque built are 
non-ari$torratic teachers, permanent secretaries and commissioners in the 
state government. 

The T'ljani tariqa was often associated with the opposition party 
(NEPU) during the 1950s and 1960s especially in Zamfara. Although the 
head of the NEPU party wab a Ftilani^ NEPU leadership was critical of the 
"Fulani" and aristocratic domination of emirate and regional government. 
However* the Tijani tariqa in Sokoto is not associated with any one 
stratum or ethnic group. It crobs-cuts ethnic and class cleavages. In the 
1950s the Emir of Gv^andu, a descendant of Shaykh Abdullahi dan Fodio, a 
Toronkawa fulani aristocrat, and member of the dominant political party 
(NPC)y announced his affihation with Tijaniyya. He wanted to become 
Stihan of Sokoto and v^^as resentful of the reemergence of Sokoto's 
hegemony during the 1950s (Interviews, Sokoto, 1976). Since the jihad 
when Bello, Shaykh 'Uthman's son, and not Shaykh Abdullahi, his brother, 
was appointed Caliph to succeed Shaykh 'Uthman, the ruhng house of 
Gwandu has maintained some resentment of Sokoto. While Gwandu has 
historically maintained favorable sentiments to the Tijani tariqa , the 
Caliphate remained a single polity.^^ Gwandu and Sokoto have been held 
together, in part, by bonds of kinship and marriage alliances. 

Tariqa membership is in theory egalitarian and based on open 
recruitment. It provides ^n alternative to the hierarchical closed nature 
of the social and political system in which political and religious 
leadership is based on hereditary membership in one of the royal 
dynasties* In Sokoto, however, the Qadiri tariqa has been intimately 
associated with aristocratic leadership andj consequently, closed heredi- 
tary succession to religious and political office. 

It is difficult to generalize about the relationship between tariqa 
membership and ethnic or class identity* Tariqa membership may in 
certain circumstances enable a group to reinforce or establish its identity 
just as the Qadiriyya did in the case of the fodio family in Sokoto and the 




Kunta in Timbukiu*^^ However, membership m tlie Qadiriyyo has, under 
different circumstances, cross-cut cleavages based on ethnicity both 
among the Kunta family in Timbuktu and the Fodio family in Sokoto. The 
same can bo said for the Sanusiyya (Baior \97k} Evans- Pritchard 19^*9). 
While the Ti)ani tariqa is not assoc latcd \Mth any one stratum or 
particular ethnic group in Sokoto or in Kano,^ in Ibadari, membership in 
Tiianiyya serves to reinforce Hausa ethnk identity (Cohon 1969) just as 
membership in the Ahmadiyya reinforces \orgbn identity in Sokoto. ^ 

Members of a single ethnic identity may be members of different 
turuq (sing, tariqa ). Dehrman (1970) points out that Wolof are members of 
Tijaniyya, Qadiriyya and Muridiyya. Toronkawa have historically been 
leaders of both Tijani and Qadiri turuq (Martin 1976; Wilfis 1979). The 
same tariqa has at different times been the vehicle to protest established 
authority as in the jihads of the nineteenth century and at other times 
become established authority as did the Qadiri tariqa in Sokoto and the 
Sinusiyya in Cyrenaica. The historical relationship between ethnicity, 
class and political activism of lariga organizations indicates what Gutkind 
(I97'*:57) has called *V..a locally-based reactive political consciousness..." 

In the face of dissent defined in the form of allegiance to a different 
tariqa , the aristocracy of Sokoto in 1961, under the direction of Alhaji 
Ahmadu Belto, Sardaunan Sokoto and Premier of the Northern Region, led 
a movement to establish a religious organization that cross-cuts all turuq , 
the Jama'atu Nasnl Islam, Society for the Victory of Islam. Alt Muslims 
are members: they may choose whether or not to activate their 
membership. Followir>g political independence from the Britisli in I960, 
and in the context of Regional and Federal government, it was felt that 
there was a need to forge a new unity among Ntorthern^s. It has also 
been suggested (interviews, Sokoto, 1976) that Sardauna never gave up 
his dream to be Sultan of Sokoto and that his leadership both In the 
Regional government and in the Jama*atu Nasril Islam provided the base 
from which the ideals of Shaykh dan Fodio's Caliphate could be 
perpetuated. When this author once asked one of the outstanding 'ulama 
in Sokoto the name of the founder of the JNI, the reply was Shaykh 
*Uthman dan Fodio. 

The principal concerns of the JNl are the propagation of the 
principles of Islam and with Muslim unity within Nigeria in particular and 
throughout the world. Many of its effort^ go toward education and 
training preacherst it has one school, the Ma^ahadu Amirul Huminia 
Muhammed Bello, located next to the Sultan's palace in Sokoto. The 
headquarters of the JNl are, however, located in Kaduna^ the old capital 
of Regional government. Today, the Sultan of Sokoto, Alhaji Abubakar, is 
President of both the Jama'atu Nasril Islam and the Supreme Council of 
Islamic Affairs, thereby reasserting $ome of the power and prestige as 
leader of Islamic affairs lost under the colonial government. 

During the colonial era, the power and authority of the aristocracy 
of Sokoto were restricted and the administration more narrowly defined. 
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Local government officials, or as they were then called, the Native 
Authority, became salaried employees^ A treasury v^as established and 
taxes collected from which the affairs of the local government were to be 
run. This was an attempt to do away with the system of tribute and 
Islamic taxation and to separate the public from private finances of the 
local government officialb> It changed the aristocracy from rulers to 
public or civil servants* 

The Sultan no longer had the power of dismissal Instead, he had to 
refer the matter to the British Resident* Fiefholders were ordered by the 
British 10 live in their home territories and not at court as the pattern had 
been established in the nineteenth century in order that the Caliph might 
in part have a closer control over them* Many people in Sokoto interpret 
the moving of the fiefholders to their home territories as a means of 
weakening the [>osition of the Sultan* He was, they say, deprived of some 
of his principal advisors at a time of considerable stress* 

Territories which previously had the status of emirate, being 
established by flagbearers of Shaykh dan Fodio, were reduced to the status 
of a district, and the fiefholder or emir became a district head, for 
example, Bungudu in Zamfara* However, the British never seemed to have 
questioned the right of the fiefholders and title holders to maintain 
control over lai^e parcels of land inherited from fathers who were part of 
the Caliphal government* 

Slavery was abolished by the British. Lugard's policies were, 
however, directed only to the legal status of slavery" and not to the 
people who could more accurately be thought of as being in a condition of 
inherited tenancy. In nineteenth century Sokoto, slaves were sometimes 
freed by their owners in accordance with Islamic tradition; howevert many 
of these freed slaves continued a relationship of dependency with their 
former masters either as household or domestic servants, farm tenants or 
as clients. Some of the freed slaves established themselves as free 
farmers, craftsmen and traders. With the skills acquired from formal 
western education,^^some descendants of former slaves have risen in the 
hierarchy of the staters civil service. The feeling among the aristocracy 
that somehow the social order is being inverted is manifested by the 
frequent exclatnation that "our slaves are becoming our masters.** 

Throughout the colonial era and early independence, the aristocracy 
of Sokoto were regarded as the elite of Northern emirate government. 
Sokoto always had the highest prestige and position over all other 
aristocratic groups. As early as 1910^ a school modeled along lines of 
western education was established in Sokoto for the sons of the 
aristocracy (Arnett 1920; Bello 1962). The establishment in 1931 of the 
Northern Provinces Advisory Council was the first step toward domination 
of **modern" politics by emirate authority and, hence, the Sokoto 
aristocracy. 

Indirect rule changed government without changing the elite, 
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aristocratic competition of those who govern (Whitaker 1965). Tax 
collection was left in the hands of the aristocracy. They had the 
jppeorjfiLe of bpt>n^oring the development of local services, hospitals, 
nijrkets jfid educ^ition; but they could do so onlv within the limits set by 
British policy. 

The early British annual reports (NAK/Sok Prof 567/1909, 625/1906, 
5SI/I9U), politjLat diaries ^ind dibtnct notebooks demonstrate the concern 
the i^olonial government hdd m strengthening the position of the Sultan vis 
a VTb subjects. They incorporated formerly independent, non-Muslim, 
areas into the sultanate, for example, Kotorkoshi and Chafe. District 
heads thoughoiit tlie provirK.e were encouraged to pay annual visits to the 
Sultan to reaffirm their allegiance and loyalty. Whenever a rebellion 
against the Sultan uas led by one of the district headmen, for example, 
Sabon Rirni m 1931. the authority of the Sultan was upheld (District 
Notebooks. Sokoto Divisional Office). The British believed they needed 
tlie arjstocracv to legitimize their own power and to act as intermediaries 
With the talakaua or commoners, especially the peasantry. This has 
largely been the att tudc of all succeeding governments in Nigeria at least 
up to 1976. 

Loss of politt<:al supremacy by the aristocracy seemed eminent in 
I**?** with the creation of the Ministry of Local Government and the 
gradual transfer of political power from the emirate or Native Authority 
to the central Regional political mstitution in Kaduna, capital of the 
Northern Region. In 195^^, the Sultan*s position as Sole Native Authority 
was abolished. Local government became Chief in Council. Until now, 
the council had been only advisory. Under the new regulations, the Sultan 
co^ild veto a recommendation or vote from die council; however, if h^ did 
so, he had to submtt a report to the Regional Government justifying his 
aciton. 

The nevt Ministry of Local Government was presided over by Alhaji 
Ahmadu Bello, Sardaunan Sokoto, who was sympathetic to the style and 
substance of emirate politics. This particular restriction on the powers of 
his cousin was seen by many people in Sokoto as Sardauna*s attempt to 
usurp the power and prestige of the office of the Sultan for himself: it 
was an office he valued more than the premiership itself. 

Under Sardauna^s leadership of the Northern Regional Government 
and as President General of the dominant political party of the North, the 
NPC (Northern Peoples Congress), the aristocracy of Sokoto were able to 
reassert their influence on politics and government. At the national level, 
thev were able to maintain 50% of the representative votes in the Federal 
Government while making up only one of the three regions of the 
Federation. 

The aristocracy were able to secure domination of the new centers 
of economic power. Through their influence in Regional Government, 
they were able to have their members appointed to the Marketing Board* 
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monopolizing the buying of !oLal cdbJi l at fixed prices. Through their 
continued control over large parceU of land, they were able to exert even 
more control over the new cash crop^r peanuts^ cotton^ tobacco. They 
wLie dKo able to influenLe the development of businesses through their 
membership the Northern Region Development Corporation which 
provided loans to businesses, and by being appointed chairmen and 
members of the boards of corporations whiUi have international tiesi 

During the colonial era, the aristocracy maintained their hold on the 
judiciary and the police to the extent they were permitted by British 
policy. As a result of tlie Nigerian legal reforms of 1959, family law, 
which was thought of as essentially a religious matter, was left to the 
Shari'ti courts while crimindl and civil law were left to the secular, state 
courts. It has been only under state mil:!<iry government that the Emir's 
court has been abolished anri the police placed under state as opposed to 
emirate government. The Islamic judicial system is maintained and quite 
prestigous. Ho\\c*ver, it is under the auspices of state goveinmentand not 
traditional, aristocratic, or what is now called \ocal government. 

Tlie opposition party in tlie Nortli was NEPU (Northern Elements 
Progressive Union), led by Alliaji Aminu Kano, a f^ulani and a member of 
ont: of the respected families of jurists and scholars in Kano. AILaji Kano 
was critical of the Regional Government which he saw as having been 
defined largely by the needs and policies of the Colonial Government and 
greatly changed from the ideals of government enunciated by Sh ykh dan 
Fodio based on scholarship and responsiveness to the people {p* n 1973; 
Whitaker 1955). His dissent and call for reform were phrased in terms of 
religious symbolistL ond values, values which also served; in part, to 
legitimize tVi s ocial order he criticized. He attempted to create a viable 
alternative o ihe aristocratic dominated NPC by building a party based 
on class anu ethnicity: he appealed largely to commoner (talakawa) and 
*'Hausa" interests. His party had little impa^-t in Sokoto principally 
because of its revolutionary goals. 

There are ^circumstances in which ethnicity may be invoked, for 
example, m defining ^^.ession to positions of power and authority and 
control over positions of status and prestige. The office of Caiiph/Sultan, 
Wazir, Imam (of the principal mosque in Sokoto) and certain councillors 
and district headships are all offices and titles associated with the 
founding fathers of the Caliphate. Ethnic it^is, however, but '^ne 
component defining the .uling stratum. The,^pbhng stratum embooies 
viithin itself certain element*; of class and estat^t"*^*^ 

In other circumstances, the local expression of ethnicity may b 
n'^^ated or withheld, as for example, when appeals are made to the 
principles of islamic uruersalism by the Jama'atu Nasril Islam, or appeals 
are made lo shared history and culture for purposes of political 
mobilizatior. In the face of mounting fear oi "Southern" domination 
during the 1960s, the members of NEPU and NPC, along with th*; UMBC, 
the party of the Middle Belt, closed ranks* There was no longer a 
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significant difference between Hau'^a, Tulani, T.v, Kanuri, Nupe* Muslim 
(Tijani or Oadin)^ Christian, Kanav^a, Sokotawa: thev were one^ mutanen 
arewa, People of the North. 

Aftei creation of states in 1968 bv the new militar/ governmentt 
Sokoto became the capital of the North West State formed by the merging 
of SokOtO and Niger Provinces. In 1969, the state government formed a 
committee to make recommendations for changes thought to be needed in 
local government. Their stated aim was to m;^ke government more 
representative and to increase the participation of the taUkawa in local 
government affairs. The committee, known as the Dasuki Committee was 
dominated by royalists and royalty (Interviews, Sokoto, 1976). Alhaji 
Ibrahim Dasuki* Baraden Sokoto, a direct descendant of Shaykh dan Fodio, 
was appointed chairman. Committee membership also , "^ici^ted of a son 
and a nephew of the Su':an. The recommendations of the committee had 
the effect of maintaining the Sokoto aristocracy in a dominant position 
and Sokoto as the dominant division within the state. In spite of Zamf^ra 
nationalism,^* it remained as part of Sokoto Division although the 
division was made up of three-fourths of the population of the province. 
There were times when the state government questioned whether 
significant changes were needed in Sokoto. They argued that there was 
not organized public outcry from the talakawa . 

However, the Sokoto Local Authority Council was enlarged to make 
It more representative. Traditional and elected councillors wf re retained. 
The Sijh*-n became Chief and Council with the state government retaining 
the nght of dismissal. Population size in each district was the criterion 
for determining representation. The final selection of councillors was left 
to the Divisional Secretary, the state government representative. The 
council membership mcreased from 12, 10 of which were aristocrats, to 
72. Howevert 50% of the portfolios went to senior, traditional councillors 
(North West Siate Government 1970:^). Dissent within the council 
meetings was almost non-existent principally out of respect for, or in 
deference to, the Sultan, Wazin and other traditional and aristocratic 
councillors who dominated the meetings (Interviews, Sokoto» 1976). 

The pov.er and authority of Sultan and council were^ however, 
reduced as a result of the Local Government Reforms of 1970. The 
Divisional Secretary became the state representative on the Local 
Authority Council <ind acted as an overseer of the running of the council. 
Prior to the 1976 ^Federal Guidelines for Local Government Reform which 
abolished Divistpral Adminsitratior^ there were two successive Divisional 
secretaries inT^fpkoto. Both men were Muslim and both were from the 
former Niger, Provincct an area that was traditionally called "Dauchi**, a 
land from whence slaves rame. 

As a result of the 1970 reforms, the council was enlarged and did 
bring non-aristocratic representation to local government^ but it did so 
largely in the form of merchants, businessmen and successful farmers who 
were wealthy but non-aristocratic. They converted their wealth into 




socul honor symbolized by hav^rig large polyg^noub fam^licb *ind numerous 
clients, ^and by demonstrating generosity, pie*y <ind support of Islamic 
educotional institutions and organuations, such as Jama'atu Nasril Isfam 
and the Islamic Educational Trusts 

Tlve ethnic composition of the wealthy farmers, merchants and 
businessmen in Sokoto is plurjhstic. Unlike Kano where wealthy 
merchants are non-fulani (Paden 1973), the occupations of trade and 
farming are not assQcidted yMth any one ethnic identity m Sokoto Writing 
in 1925, Meek (1969:222) stated that: "The Fulam in Sokoto have much 
more diversified occupations than is the average for the whole country, 
engaging in trade to a greater extent.*' This is certainly the situation 
today. And it is the case both with aristocratic and non-aristocratic 
Fulani. It is ^id that Caliph (Jello engaged in commerce as one means of 
m^nntdining hiS household independent of the public treasury (Interviews, 
Sokoto, 1^76; Sa'id ]97tf)^'^^ and that Caliph Attku had large farms and 
often resided in his fief placing his treasurer in charge in his absence 
(Arnett 1920:7). Wealthy merchants and farmers in Sokoto today are 
Fulani and non-fulani, aristocratic and non-aristocratic. This is quite 
contrary to Smith's (I965r23l) claim that '*Aristocratic Fulani have... 
maintained that aloofness from trade and farming which forms part of 
their pastoral heritage." 

The self-image of the aristocracy of Sokoto has not be^n of 
themselves as pastoralists but as scholars and rulers. It has already teen 
noted that they distinguished themselves from "Fulani*' defined as 
pastoralists. In defining themselves as a spiritual aristocracy and rulers of 
Islamic government they looked to the traditions of the Prophet 
Mohammad who had been a successful businessman.^^ In the nineteenth 
century, one of their closest allies was the scholarly Kunta family of 
Timbuktu^ fellow Qadiris, who actively engagc-d m commerce.^^ This 
tradition of openness to the occupations of trade and farming continues in 
Sokoto today. 

Intermarriage between the aristocracy and wealthy meirhants^ 
regardless of ethnic origins, is quite common. One man, who was at one 
time a blacksmith and, therefore, of humble origins, has become a very 
wealthy merchant and middleman serving as one of the Local Buvir^ 
Agents for the Marketing Board. He is very well respected having 
demonstrated many noble qualities.^ 5 has served on the newly 
expanded council. In 1976, the Sultan gave to him a daughter in marriage, 
This particular case is not unique. However, moving up in the hierarchy 
by means of clientage, and achieving success in business and marriage tieS 
with the aristocracy do not mean that one necessarily either claims to be 
or is accorded the identity of Fulani. 

With the creation of the North West State in 1968, people from 
Niger Province took over the dominant position s i*i the state government 
whose capital was Sokoto. In 1968, Niger Province had 25% of the state's 
population but held 70% of the administrative positions in the stated civil 
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service. In 197^^, the people of Ni^er Province held 50% of the senior 
administrative positions m the state government. 

Under Regional Government, the Nupawa and others from Niger 
Province Iwd been promment members of the NPC and ullies of the Sokoto 
aristocracy. Hov^ever, within the context of state government, they 
confronted each other as compotitiors for . liluence with the military 
government and ttie state's civil service. These new elites from Niger 
Province as well a^ those of non-aristocratic families from Sokoto have 
better formal viestern education but are perceived as being less prestigous 
by the aristocracy. They have as<^umed nriany of the characteristics of a 
ruling class and are conscy^.*entJy resented by the aristocracy. 

Within the LocaJ Government itself, the Divisional Secretary had a 
wide range k ^owers sometimes overriding those of o.^ jultan. He was 
dire< tly appu*..ted by the state Governor and, hence, accountable only to 
the Governor. In 1975, five out of the ten Divisional Secretaries in the 
state were Nupawa. Most of them served in arPas of the former provint-e 
of Sokoto, 

Inter-eLte ^nd inter-ethnic rivalry were expressed in the language of 
religion. A new organization, the Islamit Educational Trust, was founded 
by Shaykh Lerr*u, a Nupawa and a Civil Servant In the Ministry of 
Education. He is a man quite learned m Islamic history, having studied at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies in London^ and he is also a 
Muslim preacher and teacher. Although tne leadership of lET is Nupawa^ 
the membership of the advisory board cross-cuts identity based oa 
ethnicity and territory. Some of its members are also active in the 3N\. 
And some of the members of the advisory committee are also associated 
with the Tijani taruja either through direct participation or through family 
ties* The Dama'atu Nasril Islam is viewed by some of the members of lET 
as ''elitist" and "a private organization made up of the Sultan and his 
family'\,/'for the express purpose of perpetuation of the jihad and Fulani 
control" (Interviews, Sokoto, 1976).^^ 

The leadership of lET is itself elitist. However, their elite status is 
based on formal western education and employment in the state's civil 
service and institutions of higher learning. Many of the members spoke 
with pride about their skills and trainirg and their "progressive** values 
exemplified by, among other things, religious education for women: they 
have built a mosque on the outskirts of the city and frequently hold 
special services for women. They also encourage secular education for 
women* It should be noted tiiat many of their ideals are ..^e ideaJs that 
were also expressed by 9iaykh dan Fodio, 

While JNl IS perceived as pan^national and elitist^ IFT concentrates 
it. efforts on local state Islamic education. One of their principal goals is 
to translate the Quran and other religious literature from Arabic into 
Hausa in order to make them more accessible to a wider range of [,eopte. 
They have sometimes sought the assistance of the aristocratic 'ularna of 
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Sol'Oto in pursuing thtb i^o^U One prumtrient hoUr hdd rebuffed tnem^ 
but anothefi and a member of the same family, very >vilJingly ("assisted 
tJiem (Interview's, Sokoto* 1976). Both 3NI and JCT compete with each 
other for the barne bourLe^ of funding Jocally and internationally. And 
mcmborb of eath orgaHiZatioii aL(.ube the other of being dominated by 
cihnir and class interests* 

Tl^ere vtab rernendCKjs presburc* for the division of the North Webi 
State ihto two bUtes. The Sokotawa felt that they had been "re- 
Ko\oin/-Q<f* and the people of Niger felt that the resources of the state 
government ^^e^e too concentrated in Sokoto. Sokoto^ on the basis of 
i .imen< al btrcpigth and the continuing influence of the Sokoto aristocracy, 
especijIJy tJie bultan* wab able to obtain more berviceb than the southern 
part of the state vthich supplied the largest percent of manpower to the 
ministries and state government. The state was finally divided in 1976 as 
pjrt of a national plan of decentralization of powers and responsibilities 
of Federal and A.tj^tc governments. 

Since coming to power in ISO^i the aristocracy of Sokoto have 
mair^tained their position of dominance and influence in religious, political 
and economic affairs. Yet, wuh the shift in the centers of political and 
economk power* and the shift in the boundaries of self and others^ the 
position of the Sokoto aristocracy as rulers has weakened. They have been 
able to continue as members of a stratum which contains within itself 
elements of class, status-group (ethnicity and estate) and party each 
with a changing role in the definition of the aribi^racy depending on the 
historical circumstances in which they act. The ." istocracy no longer 
control authority positions nor are they the ones who define the goals or 
make the final decisions of policy. However, they are able to have their 
\ oices heard and to influence decisions. They have recently been 
represented on the Constitutional Drafting Committee arguing for a need 
for c^onstitutjonal guarantees for the Shari'a and the need for greater 
power to be retained by local government. 

The Sokoto aristocracy are also represented in the v;orld of 
international finance and business, either as Chairmen of the Board (for 
example, Costam, Nigerian Electric Power Authority, Nigerian Railway 
Corporation) or as Directors of banks and companies. They are 
represontf ^ on the Nigerian Industrial Development Bank* Nigerian 
Produce i\ -irkcting C( npany, Council of the Universities in Nigeria, 
faculty and heads of university departments, in the state government as 
ministers, and >n commission!^ for local government reform (Interviews, 
Sokoto, 1975, 1976). 

^hile cliangcs have been extensive, they have not been sufficient or 
radical enough to transform the social ind political structure completely. 
The changes brought about by economic development and local govern- 
ment reforms have not significantly changed the position of the 
aristocracy vis a vis the talakawa < especially the peasantry. Doth the 
British colonial government and the succeeding Nigcriati governments 
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bclicvod thc> iicct'cd tLc .iri^tocruK ^ W^tumui: their own regimes and 
both used the aristocrjcv os m(errneJidries in their efforts to have their 
progr^ims ^iccep^ed b) the peos<intry and the tjlokavia m general while at 
:**e ^Jine tinie ifittockit ifiR clianf;e:> vthi<.h signihcantK altered the power 
ond outhont) of the anstocrLicy, The* \i>>tfrjuin \hhtary government did 
provide greater alternatives to lite tonirriMrn^r ^ lasses through state 
(.ourts* developnK*nt b^Lirds v^IikIi yj^Kiv itidcpukd^-nt o{ the- local govr^rn- 
-^ent, an expanded lot al governinent * *m*ih ,h .jhd cnif^loyinent in the 
greati) understaffed i^ivii service for those \^t\. skiHi obtairied through 
formal western education. 

A number of changes have taken plate for tlie talakavta : economic 
development ^^ith ari jrKrea:>e in niigr^itioii lo the urban centers*^^ wage 
labor, education and mt^reabes in services su<.h as health tare, elertnfi- 
cation and \vatei wells. However, with only \0% of the state with as 
I1KU fi as primal V oducation,^* the majority still l^ck the skills and the 
security \o Hiatiipul^te .ne alternatives present and to move away from 
established pattcrjis of social and political relationships. 

Tor the niLifonty of the talakaw a^ r^tron/client relationships 
continue to *" more ini|K>rtan than cla* ^tionships. Patron/client 
roUitioiibhtps are given political cxprcssiOi. , ttendant^e of the clients m 
tli<^ i^aure or entrance hall of their patron , cJ political superior, ritual 
greetings and salute*, ^tnd by the removal of one's shoes before entering the 
zaure of the patron. t^atron/<.lient relationships are also given expression 
in the continued socmI and economic indebtedness of the client to the 
patron. There is al\^a)s the feeling patron/client relationships that no 
one individual can operate ^n one's own and, therefore* needs the patron 
to act on one's behalfv 

A class of landed and ruling aristocratst gentry and wealthy 
merchants and businessmen is m the process of formmg on the basis of 
their traditional alliances as well as alliances in the new centers ol 
political and economu affairs. A consi^iousness ef themi-elves as a class is 
more greatly developed among the .instocracy and (heir allies and clients 
which include v-ealthy merchants and 'olama than it is among the 
talakajva* Their alliance is symbolized by intermarriage: the Sultan has 
daughters married to the vtealthiest merchants and businessmen in Sokoto 
(both Fulani and ron-Tulani); to the Emirs of Kano and Zaria (^oiU Fulani 
but members of ihe Tijani tanqa ), and more recently to the Emir of 
Argungu {a Kebbawa Hausa);^^and to the gentry and 'ulama in Sokoto. It 
wds often sai^l in Sokoto tfiat to know the lines of marriage ties between 
people IS tOifjnow the lines of indeocedness between them (Interviews, 
Sokoto, I976W 

Islam» understood at different levels of meanir^ by the people, 
contmues as the basii of thQ legitimacy of the social order. And, hence 
the sacredness of tradition remains the focus of collective identity.Q^The 
majority of the people of Sokoto state identity themselves as Muslim 
(North VL'est State Government Statistics 1975). They share a common 
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vtiJue oneiitaiion at differcfit Jevt'lb uf < un^Moij^uCbs *jj*d ii*trr*j< tioi* 
vtlietlier H^usa^ Pulani* Kebbavta. Zamfarawa, Dakkakarj or \opa\va. 
Ilauba larifTuage M\ (.ulture are other etements of sljared vulce orionta- 
lioiK Uclij^ion < until Kjcb to be tlic pr*jn< ipal veint Jo of protebL Opposition 
and cii&sent are phrased in iJ^e Ijuj^iM^e oi reli^^ioub values and ^ymbols^ 
i,ep, membership in the Qadin oi Tijani tnruq , menjbership in the 3orr»a'otu 
Nasril Islam or the hlann* Ldu^ ationt^l Trust. Howeverj the majorit) of 
the talakavK/g partKipate jn political u<.tJvitv prim^ril) as clients oi 
politkaJ and reJigious elites wJielher anstocrutK or rjon-anstOLrati<., 
Fulani or mn-fuJam. The most articulate critics of the cstabhslied social 
order are those that are most learned jn Islam, for e\ami>Je: Alkali 
Yalu)a in hib te<.ture "Soc ial Jiistite*' (adjk i) read to a gathenn^^ of state 
one* lo<.al government offit lals and businessmen on the day of the 
Prophet's birthday (Sokoto, 1976) and the writmgs of Alhaji lunaidu 
(RaJarabe J 97 5) ^nd those ot Shaykf. Lemu. As Su^Uy proposed (.hunges are 
phrast*^! in term% of reforirj not revolution^ although the same themes in 
different lustorn.al * *ri,umstanees were part of the paradigm for revolu- 
tionary * hange. It remains to be seen vthat effect a return to CiVihan role 
and party politi< s in 1979 aviII have on local social and political 
relationships. 

Islam IS in<.reasir,^ly important and conversions <.ontmue at a rather 
rapid rate. This is ptThaps due to Muslim identity being associated viith 
both the "traditionar" and "modern" administrative elites as well as the 
prosel) ti/ing efforts of the different Islamic organizations. However, 
unlike some areas in Northeastern Nigeria (for example, Vaughan 1978), 
Islamic identity is not synonymous with Fulani identity. Tirst of oil, the 
histories of the Katsinawa^ Gobirawa, Zamfarawa and Kebbawa Hausa are 
the histories of peoples with (.entralized state governments with Muslim 
leader^ (however m^pci fectly Islam may have been practiced) and with 
fkurishing centers of trade and Islamic scholarship. Among non-Hausa 
who become Muslim, such as the Dakkakarir Gwari, GungavK/a^ and many 
Fulani, there is a tendency to maintain their identitv in certain contexts 
while in others to define themselves as Hausa. Secondly, although 
people who define themselves as Fulani are found throughout the 
liiorarchy of social *ind politKal relationships^ the occupotions of ruling 
and pastoratism are restricted to those who are defined as Fulani. The 
Sokoto aristocracy have become Hausaized both in language and culture 
while maintaining their own separate identity which is intricately 
associated with IslamK scholarship, their leadership in the nineteenth 
century |ihad and their role in governing adding further support to Hymos* 
(1968:29) contention that "a language communjty».»is purely a linguistic 
category --comprising people who in no sense constitute a corporate or 
organized entity*" 

In sum, changes in the social and political relationships of the 
aristocracy have been cumulat'Ve. White the sociopolitical structure has 
retained many of its formal characteristics^ it has taken on now content 
and meaning. In spite of the shift in the political and economic centers of 
power, the aristocracy of Sokoto have been able to maintain a significant 
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hold on the new resourt.es and tocoriv<?rt thern to their L>enefit. However, 
they no longer monopolize production and commerce; nor are they in 
charge of the judjcjary and decision niaking. The aristocracy now find 
theinselves m competition with commoners for access to the centers of 
po^ver* However, those able to compete, that is, the wealthy merchants 
and the new ddmmistrative elites, reaffirm the traditional culture by 
converting their wealth to social honor defined in terms of the ideals of 
tlie tradition and by forming marriage alliances with the aristocracy. 
People continue to be divided along lines of patron/client relationships, 
closs tind ethnicity. fLthnicity is but one element In defining self-other 
interactions. Its role in social and political relationships varies with the 
particuLir historical and structural conditions in which people in part find 
thernstjlves and m part create. 

There is a consciousness among the aristocracy of themselves as 
being fiilani and Arab^ Fulani and Hausa, Sokotawa^ Northerner and 
iMigeriua As th boundaries of social and political relationships shift, so 
do the definitions of self and others. What renDains constant in the 
definition of themselves^ and hence, the basis of their persistent identity 
system, has been the definition of themselves as Muslim scholars and 
leaders. Islarn as a paradigm has both moral and existential 
characteristics. For the ajistocracy, Islam has been and continues to be 
the principal statement of the way the world ought to be and provides by 
the examples of its leaders and a rich body of literature a guide for the 
definition of self and others in publicly critical circumstances. 
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Soo Borromdn (1973) for a dis< ussion f)f othnu idcntitv ( hango and 
the constraints on change. 

Tor a disi ussion of the hiStorKal t in uni^tancos in which people act 
£ind the continuity of tradition see Marx (1968/1858). 

Shehu IS the Hauba equivalent for the Arabic title of Shaykh. 

This distjnctiori of "Hausii" society and "l-ulanr* society rs n^t 
limited onl> to the writings of Polly HilL It pervades most of the 
social science literature on Northern Nigerra. 

Silsila and isnad (pi. asanid) are sometimes used mterthangeablv, 
When a student has suffK lently Lornpleted his studies rn one of the 
branches of the Islamic sciences with a scholar^ he is given an ija^a . 
a * ertifu ate. Si I si la and isnad refer to the spiritual and intellectual 
j^enealogies or chains of authority of knowing, 

Aithouj.'h there was tension bet'^een Gwandu and Sokoto^ they were 
held to^^ether by bonds of kinship and intermarriage. The Caliphate 
remained a sir^le pohty m spite of the \arving degrees of autonomy 
of Its members. 

There are people d\\elling within the < m> who are not Muslims and 
there are Muslims who are members of the Tijaniyya and 
Ahmadiyya. 

*'lt was the custom for many years that members of the aristocracy 
would place their children in the custody of the pastoral Fulani in 
the rural areas of Sokoto or employ Tulani matron in their houses to 
serve as attendants to their children in order that they would learn 
and continue the language and customs of the Fulani* This^ however^ 
did not prove to be successful and Fulfulde has gradually been 
replaced by the dominant language Hausa/' (Matlam Abba3* Sokoto, 



The loss of Fulfulde is attributed by some members of the 
aristocracy to the large numbers of concubines maintained by the 
royal households. Concubines were neither kinswomen nor often 
Fulani. 

Mallam Abbas Yahaya (Interviews, Sokoto, 1976). Mallam Abbas is a 
nephew of \Va^irin Juanidu. 

It IS difficult to know just how and to what extent Fulani identity 
was important in other contexts. Abdullahi (1963), Cast (1967) and 
Usman (\97U, 1975) state that Shaykh dan Fodio's community of 
students and followers prior to and during the jihad was ethnically 
diverse. In Sokoto, many of the characteristics of Fulanincss, 
reservedness, modes; fortitude, are the very values also taught in 
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young chUdren's Quranic education* They are aJso the vaJues of 
mutumin kirkii , the good man, throughout MusJim Hausaland (see 
Kirk-Greene 

See VaJdf.ian (J965) lor further discussion on this point* 

For a discussion of 'Uqba b» Nafi, see Batran (J979)» 

There is di^agreefnent among the Sokoto ari^^tocracy about their 
genealogicaJ ties to the FYophet Mohammad* This is referred to 
Jater in the paper. 

Batran (J979), Norris (J975), Sanneh (J976), and Stewart (J976)* 

This contradicts Smith's (J96^) clami that Yandoto MaUams were aJJ 
Hausd or tJiat tJie conflict which Jater developed with Yandoto was 
based on ethnicity. For data supporting a position contrary to 
Smith's see Usman (J97'^, J975). 

Waziri is the titJe for prime minister* 

In many areas of Northern Nigeria, sedentary FuJani are calJed 
Fulanin ^ida (in Hausa) or Fuibe sare (in FuJfuJde)* However, in 
Sokoto, the aristocracy are known as Fuianin ^ayre* Gida means 
house or compound: zaure Is the entrance haJI of a house* 

In Sokoto, the mosque was not a pJace of study^ as it was in North 
Africa and in the MiddJe East. Once a student was ready for 
advance study, he sought a Shaykh or maJlam who, whiJe having 
general knowledge of the islamic sciences, was aJso specialized in 
one branch or another, such as grammar, law, mysticism, theology, 
traditions, commentary on the Quran* There are several which have 
been established by different Islamic organizations, some primary 
and some secondary* modeled on the state-run school system, but 
witli emphasis on the teaching of religious subjects* However, the 
institution of the zaure school still continues to be important. 

There is inconsistency in the literature on the ethnic identity of 
Shaykh 3ibriK Last (1967), Hamani (1975), Norris (1975), Hiskett 
(1957) variously refer to him as Tuareg, Berber, Hausa* 

When Shaykh dan Fodio's community vt'as perceived as a political 
threat, the Sarkin Gobir forbade the weating of turbans, the veiling 
of women and the conversion of Islam to those who were not already 
Muslim (Last 1967)* Today, any pious, learned Muslim can wear the 
turban (for men) and the veil (for women). 

For a discussion of the Toronkawa as a spiritual aristocracy in other 
areas, see Behrman (1970), Willis (197S, 1979). 




25. In SoUoto^ the occuP^JtJOns oi grojtc^^t dvcrsjon jro butchorin)^^ 
tanninf^ and dvOinPj* Those are filled primarily bv Gobi.awa and 
Ijrnf.irj\v,a Hausa whose ancestors were, in most instarKes, 
ro!>ottled in Sokoto bv Culiph Bellt> after ihc conquests of Gobir ancf 
Zarnfara fiurinr^ the ]ihad. 

TKc ot t upatioiis \KtX\i wUu h rnltini tiro itjost if*jntificd in Sokoto are 
rulinj; and *.*flministratn^n. Muslim scholarship, clerical activitv, 
wcav,in)5, cmbroider>* sewin^^ farmint;^ commerce and pastoralism^ 
Ruhnj; and pastoralisrn are. however, the only occupations 
historkallv eviusivc to the category fulani. The category Fnlani 
is* however, quite pkrralistK. Orily ToronkJwa Tulani have control 
over the highest offic es ahd positions of poIitK al power and 
authority. One Tulam group, the Zoromawa, are merchants, 
hlorksmithb and leatherworkers, a situation contrary to what Dupire 
(l%^) reports for Nij;er where Fulani dc not engage in crafts 
tiaditionalK associated viith being Hausa^ and hence^ non-FuJani. In 
Sokoto, the Zoromavta are said to be descendants of a servant of 
Hqba h. >Jafi and a Tulani (Interviews* Sokoto, 1975: Last 1967). 

There are tertuih occupations which are associated v^ith non-Fulani 
peoples: other than !Aitcliering. tanning, dyeing, alreadv mentioned, 
there are buil'ling. drumrfung. praise*smgmg, palace guards and 
messengers (other than diplomatic couriers between emirs). The 
category non-Fulani is quite pluralistic, and the occupations other 
than ruling unc* pastoralism are open to non^fulani people. With the 
increasing movement southwards by the Tuaregs as a result of the 
Sahelian drought, Fulani are no longer the only pastorahsts around 
Sokoto. 

26. According to Alkali Yahaya, Alkali Yahava is a member of the 
family of the Wa:^irl and descen 'ant of Shaykh dan Fodio. 

27. Shaykh dan Fodio was an advisor and teacher to Yunfa who became 
Sarkin Gohir in 1S02. two years before the )ihad was declared 
against the state of Gobir. 

HAfn^^ni ^197*1) rf^ft^r^ n^rc<'n^''*^5 'V^^O mrvdo up part of the 

Shaykh's following as well as the follovKrmg of the ruler of Gobir. 

29. ^ andoto hod an it^terrutional community of scholars. The Shaykh 
had studied there, and his family had marriage ties with scholars of 
the Yandoto cor^munity. Usman (197^^) gives an assessment of the 
failure of the c^inmunity as a whole to join th^^ Shaykh*s fo.ces. If 
his anal>sis ^s corrc< t, ethnic ity >^ould not have played a significant 
role. * 

30+ There are numerous interpretations of the motivations of the jihad 
Brass (l920) sav it strictly as a movement of the Fulani to replace 
the Hausa rulers for materialistic gains. Last (1967)^ Smith (1960, 
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mti\ Hiskett (1957), Johnson (1967), and Martin (1976) have 
variously seen it as a religious movement and as a confrontation 
between two ethnic groups. The term "Fulani jihad" recurs 
throughout most of the literature. H. P. C. Smith (I96li2) sees the 
jihad as '\*.af\ important mtellectual movement involving in the 
minds of its leaders, a conceptici of the ideal society and a 
philosophy of revolution/* No doubt it was that. And based on the 
details given m Last*s (1967), Zahradeen's (1976), Hamani's (1975) and 
Usman's (197*^, 1975), writings concerning the composition of the 
early jihad, it no doubt was community made up to people of 
different ethnic identitifs and motivat<;d by diverse ideas and 
incentives although led by Toronkawa Fulani. 

31* Some offices were reserved for royal slaves who were primarily non- 
Fulani but not universally so. I have focused on offices held by 
freemen. 

32- The best documented revolt was that by Abd al-Salam, an Arewa 
Hausd scholar, who had played an important role in the jthad. He 
later felt that he was not receiving sufficient reward for the part he 
was playing and resented sorne course the jihad was taking (Last 
1967). 

33. For a discussion of the Ardo, see Stenning (1959, 1966) and Abubakar 
(1972). 

34. Wagf, or land held in common for the community, was under the 
direct control of the leaders of the Islamic state and these were the 
::uriyan Shehu and their allies and clients. Each fief had its own 
territorial definition and the benefits of office were sometimes 
accrued not so much from direct ownership, although that did occur, 
as from the possession of slaves who worked the farms for the 
benefit of the officeholder. It was in effect the economic base of 
titled offices. Wealthy merchants and titled officeholders had their 
farms whic'i were called slave settlements (rinji). See Qalandiei 
(1970) and Coquery-Vidrovitch (1975) for a discussion of the 
significance of control of property and production systems. For an 
overview of property and production systems, see Goddard (1972), 
Helleiner (1966), Hill (1977) and Oluwasanmi (1966). 

35. The principal items traded northward were grains, slaves, dates and 
leatherwork in exchange for horses, natron, salt and luxury items. 

36. Fulani craftsmen and farmers are settled in and around the city of 
Sokoto. 

37. Based on a letter from *Ali b. Bello to Khalilu b. Abdullahi in *Abd 
al-Oadir b. Gidado, Majmu (Last 1967il06). 

38* See Skinner (1968) for a critique of the use of **Hausa** to refer to an 
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ethnic group, it is a Songliay term used to refer to tlie diverse 
peoples east of them over uhom they ruled durmg the fifteenth jnd 
sixteenth centuries. 

39. Alkali Yahaya {Interviews^ Sokoto, 1975* 1976). 

^0* Household servonts and jrtisuns were given to a man ut the time he 
truirried and estoblished his own household. 5er\onts were also 
inherited and offices liad attached to them particular sets of 
servants. There tended to be perpetuated m particular family lines 
{Interviews, Sokoto, 1975^ 1976)* 

See also Sura XXIV:33 in the Quran . 

*»2. This was true of individuals and groups. An entire rinjh slave 
settlement* was sometimes freed; however^ the people frequently 
remoJncd in o position of inherited tenancy. One such example in 
Sokoto is rin[in Sambo. Sambo was a close companion of Shaykh dan 
I'odio. 

The English terms "slove" ond "client' do not tide^|iiateiy convey the 
freedom a slave might have and the restrictions a cl ?nt may 
experience. 

^3. Clientage is both a relationsh.p of dependence and a mechanism for 
mobility cross-cutting ethnic and class cleavages. 

The significance of the status of the mother varies. On the one 
handy a man of a slave mother js not prevented from succession to 
the office of Caliph^ as All b* Bello exemplifies. On the other hand, 
Caliph Bello reckoned his genealogical ties to the Prophet 
Mohammad through his paternal grandmother and the Prophet's 
daughter Fatima* The descendants of Nana, Shaykh dan Fodio*s 
daughter, have at different times wielded more power than the 
Caliph* Recognition of this fact Is given in the following statement 
which had specific reference to Alhaji Junaidu, the present Wazirin 
Sokoto, and direct descenc^itt of^ana: '*Waziri ka fl mai abu karf i*** 



The definitions of equ^litj^^^fiiarriage varies with each of the Sunni 



Muslim man may marry a non-Muslim woman— the assumption being 
that a) the womdn will convert and b) the status of the children will 
be that of the^^father. "Non-Muslim'* and "Muslim** cross^cyt 
identities based on ethnicity. 
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^8. Family includes any persons related through the father and the 
mother although for purposes ol succession^ the principle of 
patrihn'eality is the most important. 

^9. _JN^na was a poet, scholar^ and mystic. The office of Wazir lias been 
retained in the' Ime ol Nana and Gidado except for a brief time 
during the I920*s. 

50* "By inheritance^ I refer to the transmission of property rights, by 
succession^ to the transmission of statuses. Inheritance and 
Succession are closely related and commonly proceed together...** 
(Smith 1965:233). Descent is ^the reckoning of kinship. 

51, The role of the Qadiri tanqa in the jihad has been discussed by 
Hiskett (1973), Martm (l97^yrPaden (1973) and Zahradeen (1976). 

52, However^ according to Sa'id (n.d.), Bello attempted to dissuade his 
family and followers from acting as though they were a saintly 
family by virtue of birth. al-Hajj Sa'id was a Tijani and follower of 
al-Hajj Umur. He visited ^koto during Bello's reign and developed a 
close friendship with him. 

53, Batran (1979) pointb out that marriage affinities and kinship through 
the maternal line is quite common among many of the Muslim 
scholarly families of the Saharan area. Also see Norris (1975). 

5*1. Based on Waziri Bukhan's reading of Shaykh dan Fodio^s summation 
of the different kinds of relationships between Believers and. 
Unbelievers, he stated tnat; "The third category of friendship Is 
that which is permissible.... It is having (a) relation (ship) with 
unbelievers and befriending them (out of fear of them)> with the 
tongue but not with the heart.... It is permissible in a land where It 
(i.e*^ Islam) is not strong" {al-Bukhari 1968/1903:307). 

Tlie community was indeed in a situation of fear. The Sultan had 
left Sokoto intending to reach Mecca. The British had demonstrated 
their superior military strength on the battlefield just outside the 
city* The alternative^4\vdre either to emigrate ^ (hijra) or to remain 
and articulate a doCtrin^ based on the past experiences of other 
Muslim leaders and jurists. al-Bukhari's Risala includes a letter 
from Ahmad b. Sa*d, Alkalin Gwandu and a Tijani^ according to Last 
(1967:219-220). Sa'd argued that if all people emigrated, there 
would no longer be dar al-lslam . 

55* For a discussion of rel.gion c.s the basis of collective identity see 
Geertz{l965, 1973), Smith (1970) and Weber (1958, 196*4). 

56» 1 wish to thank Charles Adams for referring me to Turner's paper. 

57* NAK refers to the National Archives in Kaduna. After British 
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occupation, and the dissolution of the Caliphate, the Amir al- 
Muminin is more accurately thought of as SulUn rather than Caliph* 

?S. Unfortunately m a paper of this scope it is impossible to treat all 
facets. The Ahmadi tariqa also has a nosque in the city* 

59. The three principal men who headed the move to build the new 
Tijani mosque were Alhaji Bello Gusau, Principal, College of Arts 
and Arabic Studies, Sokoto; Alhaji Ibrahim Argungu, former Com- 
missioner, Sokoto; Turakin Yelwa, former Commissioner, Sokoto- 
from Zamfara, Argungu and Yelwa, respectively* 

60. Mallam Bello Gusau was at one time Principal of the College of Arts 
and Arabic Studies in Sokoto* He is now in the Ministry of 
Education* 

6L Shaykh Ibrahim's nephew visited Sokoto in 197? while this author was 
there. According to B* G* Martin (personal communication), Shaykh 
Ibrahim died in 197S* 

62* Within any one tariqa , there are several branches and lines of 
segmentation* 

63* Gwandu has historically been quite favorable to the Tijani tariqa * 
6^* See Batran (1979) on the Kunta family* 
65. See Paden (1973) on Kano* 

66« In addition to the Ahmadiyya, there are two Islamic societies 
associated with the Yoruba in Sokoto; the Ansar-ud-Deen and the 
Nawair ud-Deen* 

67. As a descendant of Shaykh dan Fodio and member of the Bellawa 
family, Sardauna was eligible for succession* 

6S* It often happened* especially during the early days of colonialism, 
that sons of former slaves would be sent to the "western*' schools in 
the place of the sons of the nobility* The nobility had a great 
aversion to the "western" schools* Education and religion were so 
closely associated in their own minds that, for a long time, they 
feared that their children would become ^'Christianized" if they sent 
them to the **>vestern" schools* 

69, The control of the zuriyan Shehu over the positions of power and 
prestige is symbolized by ritual greetings and salute from a person 
of inferior status to one of superior status; a separate royal 
cemetery, the tombs of its most notable ancestors being places of 
pilgrimage and veneration; the division of meat based on status 
distinctions (the forelegs of a ram f^oing to the nobility: the neck 
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and back going to Uic people of burden); the maint^dnce of large 
households of fHmily and clients; generosity to the poor; leaders in 
Islamic organiEations and education. 

The rituai greetings and satute are replicated throughout the 
hierarchy from a person in inferior status to one in superior status. 
However, there were situations in ^fhich greetings were markedly 
different, and these were in the contexts of interaction between 
Muslim aristocrat and non-Muslim. In one situation this writer 
observed in Gwadabawa District just north of Sokoto city, the 
District Headman, a Muslim aristocrat, was greeted^both by the 
village headman, a Muslim and by the head of the arnawa, the 
Matsafi, the man in charge of the rains and rertility of the crops* 
The village headman saluted the District Heat^man while the Matsafi 
prostrated himself by kneeling on the ground and tossing sand on his 
head. It symboiiEed the fact that the greatest difference is between 
Muslim and non-Muslim although the category Muslim is quite 
pluralistic ethnically and cross-cuts the hierarchy of social and 
political relationships. 

70* See Wallerstcin (1972) for a discussion of the relationship of class, 
party and status groups in one stratum. Also, Van den Berghe (197^) 
and Robbins (1973) for a discussion of the relationship between class 
and ethnicity* 

71. Zamfara has some of the most fertile lands in the state. It is the 
state's principal agricLltural area. 

72. Sa*id is not specific on exactly how Bello maintained his household 
independent of the public treasury However, there are traditions in 
Sokoto of Bello's involvement with commerce. 

73. See Watt (1961) on the life of the Prophet Mohammad. 

7^. On the Kunta and their interaction with the family of Fodio, see 
Batran (1979), Last (1967); on their possible role in the commerce of 
SokotOf see Baier and Lovejoy (1975)* The important of trade and 
commerce in Sokoto is evidenced by Clapperton's (1966:187, 202) 
discussion of the Ghadamesi merchants who fought in the armios of 
the jihad and the presence of the men from Timbuktu. 

75* Noble qualities here refer to the ideals of large polygynous - 
households, numerous clients, giving to the poor, piety, respect, 
support for Islamic organizations. 

76. While distinctions within a family seems to be maintained, especially 
which reference to succession, tnerc are situations in which one may 
chose the ethnic identity of eitner the mother or the father. After 
close association with a particular family, one is said to become like 
that family* 
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11. Statistics from the Ministry of tocal Government^ Sokoto* 

78. These views are a composite of interviews with numerous people and 
are not, therefore, any one person's comments. 

79. See Wallerstein (1972:209) for a discussion of a stratum wfiich 
embodies within itself elements of class, ethnicity and party. 

80+ The Local Government Reforms of 1976 not only had the express 
purpose of decentralizing government^ but they were also meant to 
provide guidelines for curbing the flow of migrants to the urban 
areas by providing better services and jobs in each "Local 
Government Area"* 

SI. Statistics from the Ministry of Education, Sokoto. 

82. For a discussion of class, see Gutkind (I97^t) and Worsley (1969). 

83* The Kobbawa dynasty of Argungu historically have been enemies of 
Sokoto* They successfully maintained their independence from 
Sokoto until the Britisli Occupation. 

Symbols and institutions may be both religious and political^ 
traditional and modern and they may have sacred and secular 
significance at the same time. It is only when structural and 
historical approaches are combined that the spuriousness of these 
dichotomies is best demonstrated. 

In Yauri emirate/division, Salamone (1975) reports that Gungawa 
become Hausa upon conversion to Islam while Kamberi do not 
although they do speak Hausa. Barkow (1976) refers to an e^iample 
of Fulani becoming Hausa* Ethnic consciousness among a people is 
to some extent still symbolized by striation markings. Those people 
known as Hausa Banza ^ the Zamfarawa^ Gobirawa, Kebbawa^ 
Katsinawa, Burmawa, and Nupawa have historically had striations. 
Striation is gradually ceasing* The aristocracy of Sokoto criticize 
its use* Whether the gradual losf^ of striation can be attributed to 
the levelling influences of the universaltsm of Islam^ the increasing 
appeal of Hausaization and Northernization, Niger lanization or 
western influences^ or all of these, is difficult to determine. 
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MARGI RESISTANCE TO FULANI INCORPORATION: 
A CURIOUS RESOLUTION 



JAMES H. VAUGHAN 
Indiana University 



This paper discusses intersocietal relationships as revealed in the 
histories of the Margj and F(j]ani.._situated around Madagali in the plains 
and western slopes of the Mandara Mountains in what is today Nigeria* 
Additionally, it treats recent events during which the beginnings of a 
resolution of past antagonisms can be seen* 

The indigenous societies in the region— Margi, Matakam, Higi, to 
mention only the largest— reveal considerable internal heterogeneity. 
However, the distinction between any and all of them and the intrusive 
Fulani is clear and immediate* The most relevant criteria of 
differentiation are religion— Muslim versus pagan or more rarely 
Christian, history— immigrant versus autochthon, and, of course, Iai>guage- 
*-Fulf ulde versus Margi. Other differences of custom including subsistence 
patterns, marital rules, traditional clothing, and the like are less often 
mentioned, though they are nevertheless a part of the process of 
discrimination* But all differences blend into THE difference— power. It 
is not that one has power and the other does not,, nor even that one has 
political dominance over the other, though both of these are common 
observations* The essential difference is that, until recently, they each 
have had separate domains of power* 

Throughout the periods of Fulani hegemony and colonial rule the 
pagan societies of the Mandaras retained a surprisit>g amount of local 
autonomy, doubtlessly because of their geographic isolation and relative 
inaccessibility. This did not mean that they escaped the Fulani, as 
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subsoqucnt documentation v^ill rovcalt but it does mojn that thoy were 
never overw'helmed or truly dominated by the Fulanu v\ho throuf^h their 
dependcncv upon cattle and horses were restricted to settlements m the 
plains and valleys adjoining the mountains. In the case of relations 
between Margi and the Fulani thei^e was an additional divisive elements 
for the Margit unlike other Mcindarj societies, had small divine kini^ships 
\*'hich gave them on <idded dimension of identity and added 
organizational basis through which they could resist the Fulani. Margj 
identity is revealed in 2 prayer offered annually by the king of Gulagu: 
"Give me the wisdom to be just even to Matakam and Plasar." The former 
symboli;;e the other inditlenous societies and the latter is the Margi term 
for Fulani. 

Since the Fulani live amongst the Margh the situation calls to mind 
the literature on ethnic identitv. However, it is important to recognize in 
this paper that thr identity of the Margi or the Fulani is more than 
cultural awareness: it is a political distinctiveness. Although today theie 
is a culturally plural society based upon administrative and economic 
convenience which suffuses the area, until i9S^ at the earliest Margi and 
Tulani were sociallv distinct. The boundary maintenance, which is largely 
a metaphor to writers on ethnicity* was literal to Margi and Fulani. 

In the nineteenth century a Fulani chieftancv developed around the 
Margi settlement of Madagaii nestled m the Mandara Mountains in what is 
today northeastern Nij^eria. The settlers, as opposed to Fulani nomads 
who had passed through the area* were members of the Ba clan of the 
Wollarbe Fulani led by Ardo Dadi (though one account makes no mention 
of him). At the turn of the century when Ardo Njida succeeded as their 
head* their presence in the area was far fronr* commanding, as they were 
vastly outnumbered by the surrounding Margi. The Kingdom of Mandara 
to the northeast was even more intimidating, for it subjected the area to 
annual raids. 
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The Adamawa Emirate, just to the south* was emerging under 
Modibbo Adama at this time» and when Njida heard of Adama's jihadt he 
siezed the opportunity to become his northernmost ally. Initially* 
however^ the ties with Adamawa were insubstantial and Madagaii 
continued to be raided by Mandara^ the town being sacked in ISI5. 
Finally^ in IS23 Adama succeeded in defeating the Mandara^ and though he 
left one of his sons to rule Madagaii^ in two years the son left» and the 
chieftancy reverted to Njida. These events illustrate a very important 
pattern which has continued to characterize the relations between 
Madagaii and Yola» the subsequent capital of Adamawa and a nanre 
synonymous with the emirate; that is, begrudging interdependence wi\h 
the Fulani of Madagaii seeking to maintain their autonomy and Yola 
attempting to assert its dominance. 

This reached a climax when an outcast son of Njida attempted to 
capitalize upon a rebellion of the Margi of Gulagu against Yola to assert 
his independence. It is unlikely^ however^ that the Margi cared about the 
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difforonco botv^^een the Yola and Madagali Fulani^ and tlioir reboJhon was 
unrelated lo the internecine struggles of the Fulanu The critical event in 
the rebellion was a nearW successful \1argi attempt to kidnap the Waziri 
of Yola. This act brought the full force of Adamawa against the Margi in 
what IS known as the Gulag Campaign of 1872 (East 1935 /" I%7 J : 90- 
91 presents the \ola version), and although the Fulani rebel was killed, it 
was the pagans who suffered most. This was not to be the last time ihat 
pagans would sufier as a consequence of tlie quarrels between Madagali 
and its adversaries. 

The end of the nineteenth century saw the partition of the area so 
that MrJagali came under German administration as a part of Kamerun, 
while Yola came under the British as an eastern outpost of Nigeria. 
Adamawa resisted the British, and when Yola fell in 190J, the Lamido fled 
to the Germans, only to be rebuffed. In 1902 he attempted to get the 
support of the aged Ardo Bakari of Madagali against the Europeans. 
Although Bakari did not support him, the Germans were suspicious and 
attempted to depose him. After a campaign in which once again the 
pagans suffered more than tlie Fulani, the Germans succeeded in 
murdering Bakari and installing his son, Hamman Yaji, as the Ardo of 
Madagali. 

Some versions of this event allege that it was Hamman Yaji who 
lured his father into the German trap, and though at least one version 
disputes this, it is undeniable that on the day following his father*s murder 
he was installed by the murderers. Hamman Yaji reigned for twenty-five 
years^ under Germam French, and British administrations. He was 
deposed by the British in 1927 and exiled to Sokoto where he died two 
years later. His reign in Madagali is significant for the universal 
abhorrence with which it was viewed by pagans, the journal which he left 
behind, British reaction to his administration, and the impact which it has 
had on events long after his death. 

Even today^ the name of Hamman Yaji is synonymous with 
oppression and cruelty. 1 have known many informants who could speak 
with first-hand knowledge of the events and hardships of his reign. At the 
turn of this century the valley of Wano was a sizable collection of Margi 
hamlets which was on the verge of becoming an independent kingdom, but 
Hamman Yaji^s slave-raids so decimated it that today it is but a scattering 
of compounds. The remnants of a stone wall across Makwan valley reveals 
an attempt to keep Hamman Yaji*s soldiers away, but an old woman who 
lived at the far end of the valley attested to its failure and the atrocities 
committed by the soldiers. The dynastic succession of the Margi kingdom 
of Gulagu was on three occasions interrupted as Hamman Yaji attempted 
to install leaders whom he believed would cooperate with him. 

But the most striking tales of the period were collected by Kirk- 
Greene from informants at Sukur, the region's most important pagan 
kingdom, Sukur received Hamman Yaji's special attention and its very 
existence was kept a secret from the British. 




On one raid Hamrnan Yaji^s soldiers cut off the heads of the 
dead pagans in front of the Llidt^s (King's) house, threw them 
into a hole in the ground, set them alight and cooked their food 
over the flames* Another time they forced the wives of the 
dead Sukur men to come forward and collect their husbands* 
heads in a calabash; on yet another occasion, to take all the 
heads down to Madajali for tl~^ Fulani to see* . *When IHamman 
Yaji learned of the great si^^r.^ficance attached to the Sukur 
burial rites, he ordered his troops to cut up the bodies of the 
dead so that they could not be given a decent buriah (l%0;75) 

IHamman Yajj had many rest houses scattered throughout his domain 
in which he would stay when on tour* During his reign they were 
reminders of his power and hjs rule* Today their ruins are regarded with a 
mixture of awe and loathmg, but more importantly, they do not permit the 
memory of IHamman Yaji to die* 

It must be admitted that accounts such as those told to Kirk-Greene 
and me are of questionable accuracy, given the subjectivity of our 
informants, though the fact that these tales are told and believed has an 
importance all its own* But the journal which Hamman Yaji kept from 
1912 to 1927 tends to confirm the stories in less dramatic terms* The 
journal is composed of over 1 100 entries, varying from a few each month 
in the early ^vears to twenty or more in the months toward the end of his 
reign^ The original manuscript was in Arabic; the copy to which 1 have 
access is an edited translation by William Reed, an Assistant District 
Officer who, 1 have deduced, had had dealings with Hamman Yaji in 
Madagali District* 

The journal contains countless references to raids upon pagan 
villages, though virtually none after 1920* The references to slaves are 
even more numerous* Consider the following continuous passage which 
was literally chosen at random* (This period was during French 
suzerainty*) 

July 12, 1919 I received news that the pagans of Mugudi had 
robbed a caravan of Zira Bugel and had killed one 
man and captured his people and two horses* 

I raided Sinagali capturing UQ cattle and W sheep 
and goats* FadhI al Nar's rifle got broken* 

Yerima Abba returned from the Captain's celebra- 
tion* /"Bastille Day?^ He brought two horses 
belonging to the pagans of Mugudi, which he had 
capturedfrom them* 

1 sent FadhI al Nar to raid Kamale and he captured 
3^ slaves, 26 cows and 130 goats* 



July 15 
July 18 

July 2U 
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July 27 ! caused the name of my land to be changed and 
gave away two stave-girls on the occasion of 
changing the name^ and I fixed a fine of is for 
anyone who naade a mistake in this name. 

Aug. 12 1 bought two female slaves for 160 shillings. On :he 
same day Babal arrived with 70 cartridges. 

Aug. 21 I sentenced Wurdufu to 12 months imprisonment for 
killing a man of the Sina pagans. 

Aug* 26 I sent off Jauro Bazza with \ 50 shillings for my own 
requirements with 30 shillings as a present for a 
clerk in Bornu. 

Aug. 29 I paid Sabet Surmatali a stave for 60 cartridges. In 
the future 1 shall buy them for cash. 

Sept, 13 I left Wuro Alhamdu in order to meet the Captain at 
Duhu. 

Sept* I left Guram and the Captain left Duhu and we went 
to Madagali* I gave him 3 well-bred horses and the 
same day he went off to the Wandi hill and spent the 
night at Tongo* 

Sept, 16 I raided the pagans of Kara, who are between me 
' and the Mandara people named Dhunfa, and we 
captured 4 slaves, of whom I returned 2 and kept 2. 
We got a cow and killed ^ men. 

Oct. 1 The soldiers returned from raiuing Ban and brought 
25 slaves and 27 cattle. They killed U men. Sheep 
and goats came to 124. 

These entries amply document the events which pagans have reported in 
more vivid terms. 



But the journal reveals more. When one reads it over and over 
again— and perhaps becomes inured to the atrocities reported so routinely 
—a picture of Hamman Yaji the man slowly emerges. There was little 
personal data put into the entries and there is less after Reed's editing, 
but some points emerge. He was a devout Muslim who viewed pagans 
ethnocentrically^ as beyond understanding. Yet he was a man of personal 
honor who took his obligations seriously. Note above the punishment of 
Wurduru for killing a pagan, and on the last page of the journal he reports 
paying a debt to a pagan. He worried about his health, and seemed to 
have had chronic stomach problems. He was puzzled when others did not 
agree with him, be they slave or colonial official. He wrote poetry: he 
could be impatient with argument, yet the mundane did not escape his 
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attention* The last entry, presumably just before he was captured U 
fascinating for its mixture of impervious cruelty and absurd routine; 

August 25, 1927 1 sent Tataraktu a slave-girl from my house, 
who belonged to the Wobongo pagans* His wife gave 
me 32s as her ransom* On the same day Sarakin 
Lifida ruined the onions. 

However often 1 read the journal, even knowing what was to happen 
to Hamman Yaji, I can find no substantial evidence that he ever believed 
that he was anything other than a just administrator or that he was aware 
of the seriousness of the growing British dissatisfaction with him* In fact» 
the evidence is that he believed that the allegations were trivial and 
unworthy of consideration; 

February 5, 1927 A Christian arrived at Mad3(gali, named Mr* 
Vilkerson* Oerebe made a complaint and recovered 
his daughter^ and Umaru Abba made 7 complaints, 
which were not proved* This was all a waste of 
time* 

Nothing suggests that he thought he was in danger of being deposed* 

It must be remembered that he knew very little interference in his 
administration before the arrival of the British. The main effect of the 
German administration seems to have been that they armed him, 
ostensiu*/ to fight the British during World War I* However, there is no 
evidence that he ever fought them and considerable that he used the 
technology to rule the area more fiercely* The British initially looked 
upon him with favor as the Colonial Report of 1928 explained; 'The 
District Head had been allowed much scope, and his undoubted gifts and 
strength of character had fostered the hope that he would eventually 
realiEe that it was to his interest to conform, and to become a real pillar 
of the Administration/* But> the Report continuesi ''Adverse reports 
concerning him had been received for some years and he had received 
many warnings and reprimands, but in spite of all and in spite of many 
professions of repentance and promises to reform^ he persisted in 
malpractices until he could be tolerated no longer* He was deposed^ and 
as it was obvious that while a man of his influence and power was present 
an)ongst his own people peace and justkre could never be established^ he 
was deported to Sokoto.** 

I suspect that the situation was somewhat more complex than this 
passage would indicate* Although it is apparent from the journal that with 
the passage of time contacts with the administration increased 
appreciably* thereby submitting his rule to closer scrutiny by colonial 
administrators: it is difficult to imagine that they needed more damning 
evidence than that provided by the very first British District Officer to 
meet Hamman Yaji in 1921* one year before British administration 
offkrially began* He wrote* ''Among the hillmen* Madagali's name is an 
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object of such dread and loathing as I have never seen in this country 
before, as was illustrated by the pagans in a manner fantastic but for its 
intensity" (Kirk-Greene 195'^aX 

I believe that the critical factor in his rejection by the British was 
their allegiance with and dependence upon the Adamawa regime at Yola 
which was contmumg its attempts to reign-in the Madagali Fulani* The 
journal documents mcreasing contacts with the Lamido of Adamawa, but 
it is of importarice that these contacts were often in conjunction with 
Qritish administrators who without exception supported Yola's demands* 
Entries concerniryg payment of taxes to Yola and trips there could only 
reflect his subordinate position* Nor is it insignificant that when Hamman 
Yaji was replaced it was by a cousin of the Lcnriido of Adamawa* This is 
not to deny that ultimately the British were repulsed by his rule* Kirk* 
Greene has characterized Hamman Yaji's regin as, 

a quarter century of unbelievable tyranny and cruelty, of 
slave-raiding and oppression, that continued untrammelled 
throughout the tenuous German control and the shadowy 
French administration of the Great War, right down (to) and 
after the arrival of the British in 1922* * * *So fascinating is it 
in its ugliness: suffice it to say that Hamman Yaji, with his 
private army anned with rifles and unchecked slave raids, 
cause such misery and murdernrf Madagali District that even 
to-day his name is one of the blackest spots in the turbulent 
history of the Northern Touring Area, (195^^b) 

However^ 1 must add that such judgments are post facto and that evidence 
from the period shows ambivalence and expediency on the part of the 
British administrators* 

Nor can it be said that the pagans were entirely acquiescent in their 
dealings with the Fulani; they often provoked his responses* It must be 
remembered that whereas the pagans were hitl people, tne Fulani, 
dependent as they were upon cavalry, were largely restricted to the 
plains; therefore, Fulani suppression of the pagans never amounted to 
control. It was not unusual for pagans, from their mountain refuges, to 
attack small groups of Fulani in a kind of continuing guerrilla warfare* 
Furthermore, their moderate successes seem only to have fueled their 
sense of resistence and nonsubjugation* (Note the Gulagu rebellion aboveJ 
Finally, we might mention how the pagans must have appeared to Hamman 
Yaji* Imagine, for example, what it must have been like when, in 1915, 
Hamman Yaji accidentally encountered two young pagan leaders and a 
band of their kinsmen who were bent on attacking and killing their king, a 
man who was their father's brother* He instructed them only to oust the 
Incumbent, but It is not hard to imagine that he thought them a bunch of 
savages, despite the questionable origins of his own chieftancy* - 

In 1959 as I began my research, the Fulani still held the official 
administrative positions in Madagali District, though it was a Fulani of the 
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Yola line rather than one from Madagali. The difference was largely 
insignificant to the pagans, and tliere is evidence to show they distrusted 
the Fulani of Yola even more than those of Vladagali. The shadow of 
Hamman Yaji was still a potent political force in the area as revealed in 
the 1959 United Nations Plebiscite to decide the future of the Trust 
Territory (Vaughan 196^). Ostensibly, the choice was between joinlog an 
independent Nigeria, a position favored by Fulanj, and staying under th^ 
United Nations; but locally tliis was interpreted as a choice between 
Fulani rule, unchecked *^y British influence, and continued British 
administration without ties to the Nigerian Fulani. The vote was to 
remain under the United Nations by a margin of approximately seven to 
three- During this campaign, Fulani rule was the prime issue among 
commoner pagans and memories of Hamman Yaji's rule were repeated 
daily* 

Following the vote, drastic changes were made in both local and 
regional govenifnents. Soon after tlie Plebiscite we awoke one morning to 
discover that the Fulani District Head and his retinue had fled to Yola 
during the nif ht. In June of I960 a local Christian was elected District 
Head by the newly elected District Coun':il which was dominated by 
pagans* A second Plebiscite was scheduled for 1961, and Nigeria promised 
the area separate provincial status and local rule should it vote to join 
Nigeria instead of the Republic of Cameroun which were the two 
alternatives* Nor was the spector of Hamman Yaji gone, for a kinsman 
ruled iMokolo in Cameroun, and it was widely believed that Madagali 
District would come under his control should the vote favor union with 
Cameroun* The second vote reversed the first by almost the same margin; 
Madagali joined Nigeria though no longer under Fulani district rule* 

. The reorganization was real, it was effective, and pagans perceived 
tlie change. Although Fulani continued to live in Madagali District where 
they constituted a sizable minority (18-20%) in the population, they no 
longer dominated the politics of the area* Since 1961 the memory of 
Hamman Yaji has lost its political relevance if not its historical interest 
This radical change, the near elimination of Fulani as a force to be 
reckoned with in local affairs, has had very far reaching and unforeseen 
consequences for the pagans of Madagali* 

To these people the only Muslims they had ever known were Fulani; 
rejection of and hostility to the latter were inseparable from the former* 
Out after the Plebiscite the situation changed As local non-Fulani 
entered the wider political arena, they discovered the practical 
consequences of the fact that the control of Northern Nigeria was in the 
hands of Muslims, and for all practical purposes Islam— rather than any 
political or ethnic platform— was the region's largest single unifying force* 
To be a political leader, but not be a Muslim, was to be out of step with 
all higher authority* In consequence, there were good reasons for political 
leaders of the area to become Muslims* Thus, when Ahmadu Bello, the 
Sardauna of Sokoto and Premier of the Northern Region, toured the area 
in 1964, he was remarkably successful in converting to Islam pagan leaders 




and others witli poUtLal ambitions. The ;e included very traditional, anti* 
Fulani individuals in the former pagan communities; for each MargJ king 
and his governmental staff were convc;rted. 1 should hasten to add, 
however, that I have found their conversions sincere and 1 doubt if any 
were motivated exclusively by the political advantages of their acts. The 
Sardauna was a famous and charismatic man and when he entered those 
remote hamlets and approached even the most conservative Margi kings, 
the latter were impressed, moved, and, finally converted* 

1 do not wish to overstate the case-j the converts constituted a very 
small percentage of the population though they were a very conservative 
and influential segment It would go too far to say that the changes which 
so small a segment have undergone are changes In Margi *'culture,*^ but 
some of their charges have had implications for the whole^^a consequence 
of the fact that the king is a corporation soIe--and all change which they 
have experienced is instructive. 

Because many of the converts constituted a relatively homogeneous 
group and lived together in royal villages, it has been possible to observe 
the change as a group phenomenon. In this sense, although the numbers 
are small, the observed changes are much more like cultural change than 
simple individual conversions* The former rigid prohibitions against 
certain forms of caste interaction dissolved even though members of the 
opposite caste had not converted, and I found a few cases of caste 
intermarriage. All of the public rituals associated with the king— which 
rituals were the heart of the communities^ religion-^had been dropped. 
"Slavery*' which had flourished into the 1960*s was no longer honored* 
Finally, at least two individuals-^^one of whom was the king, the most 
traditional Margi man 1 had ever known-^had married parallel cousins, 
women who were their "sisters'* in Margi kinship terminology* Other 
changes were less startling; limiting wives to four and alcoholic 
abstinence, though each of these caused some backsliding* 

Space will not permit a full analysis of this change, but two points 
can be made which relate to both the remarkable ease of the change and 
its extraordinary breadth* Although Margi have justly been characterized 
as provincial, this does not mean that they are ignorant of the existence 
of other lifestyles. Within a few hours walk of Gulagu, the kingdom In 
which 1 lived, no less than eight other distinct cultures may be 
encounttfed and both Fulani and Matakam hamlets are encapsulated 
within Gutagu Itself* In brief, Margi and even the remotest pagans have 
loi)g known of the existence of other customs such a$ non-^caste 
organization, secular leadership, slave prohibition, and parallel cousin 
marriage. 1 suggest that this knowledge has provided them with 
alternative Ufe^styles to which they have turned and which they believe 
appropriate to their new statuses* In this fashion, neighboring societies 
became templates of change for them* 

Insight into why their change seemed so much broader tl*ian required 
of a change in religion came when I suddenly realized that the word being 
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used to mean Muslim^ plasar t was the same word used to mean Fulani. 
Thus the historical unity of Fulani and Istam was also a Itngutsttc identity. 
Nor was the problem merely one of language, for there was a considerable 
confusion in the minds of my informants as to the substantive differences 
between the two categories. The difficulty may have been exacerbated by 
the fact that although Margi can articulate the notion of ritual (zibsuX 
the broader notion we capture as religion is more difficult for them* 
Perhaps most important is the tendency for Margi to define themselves in 
terms of the performance of certain rituals, as the statement, "a Margi is 
someone who performs mba " (Vaughan 1962:50); thus when converts gave 
up their Margi ritualsi they were perceived as giving up their Marginess. 
No one seemed able to say where the boundary lay between beir^ plasar 
(Muslim) and plasar (Fulani)^ and most— includiryg converts-^saw no 
difference. 

Perhaps stimulated by my presence and the fact that 1 had known 
him before his conversion, the king went to some pains to explain to me 
that he was still a Margi. That this^occurred many weeks after my return 
and that he announced it in the manner of a discovery suggest to me that 
this was an emerging awareness for him* Some others found his 
distinction a happy one* But most converts did not recognize^ or had 
failed to discover, the differentiation. A few of the latter moved into the 
Fulani settlement, used Fulfulde in their homes, and encultured their 
children into what they perceived as the Fulani life-style* These 
individuals associated more with their Fulani neighbors than their pagan 
kinsmen, and 1 noted that at least some of their children listed their 
"tribe" as "Fulani" (in English) in a school survey* 

Margi and the other pagans have had considerable experience at 
maintaining their independence* They have, however, virtually no 
experience at any significant form of cultural contact except rejection; 
their boOndary maintenance has been literal* Now, as they experiment 
with new forms of openness, they seem not to know how to restrict 
change. In fact^ 1 was once visited by a group of school teachers who were 
able to express their concerns over their friends' and neighbors^ seemir^ 
inability to maintain their identity as Margi* As noted above, it would 
seem that the heterogeneity of the area has given individuals from one 
society the option of "joining" another* Matakam become Margi, and 
Margi become Fulani* To the extent that these societies represent 
different levels of integration with regard to the national culture, they 
represent stages through which individuals pass, a curious variation upon 
evolutionary theory. 

At the outset of this paper 1 noted that the social autonomy of the 
Margi was not entirely consistent with the literature on ethnicity although 
the heterogeneity of the area was suggestive of the concept. In Ronald 
Cohen*s exhaustive survey of ethnicity, he observes that it "has no 
existence apart from interethnic relations" (1978t389)* However, he 
emphasizes the situational character of this in that it is often a case of 
one against another when, in a dUfy^t context, the two might be allied 
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against some other reference group. It is to this dimension of ethnicity 
that these data have relevancet for I am suggesting that to characterize 
interactions, between autonomous societies as ethnic interaction would 
render the concept vacuous when contrasted to these situations in which 
the boundaries are netaphoric and shifting. The contact between Fulani 
and Margi in the Hamman Vaji era was intense and it was frequenti but it 
was interaction between competing autonomous societies* Margi lived in 
what they perceived as an independent society; they had to interact with 
Fulani, iVIatakam, Higi, and others in markets^ administrative centers^ in 
occasional encounters elsewhere, but these contacts were extra-social in 
the context of ordinary life* To an extent that many ethnographers of less 
remote societies might find difficult to believe, this situation still 
prevails, especially in mountain hamlets* 

I feel that discussions of ethnicity should be reserved for those 
situations wherein two or more populations with mutually recognized 
cultural differences interact within the same social milieu* That is not 
how 1 would characterize the Madagali societies until recently* However, 
the conversions of Margi political leaders to Islam, az described above, 
represents a new situation, one which justifiably 'evoxes a discussion of 
ethnicity* Nor should it be concluded that the situation will be only 
appropriate for converts to Islam, for other changes following the 
governmental reforms of the l%Q's portend a possible similar 
development for the rest of the population* Participation in district and 
regional affairs and improved transportation has linked these formerly 
provincial mountaineers with much of the rest of Nigeria* (To mention 
but one example, the pottery produced in Gulagu has become very popular 
and is being shipped to Maiduguri from which it is distributed over a wide 
area*) The insular quality of Margi society is ending* 

The question remains as to the form that the new society of 
iMadaga'i will take, It seems unlikely that Margi society will be able to 
adjust and adapt to the new situation yet retain its distinct identity, its 
cultural isolation. On the other hand, present data do not yet suggest the 
emergence of a multi-ethnic society in which Margi have found cultural 
identity at the expense of their social autonomy* There is the suggestion 
that past Margi exclusivity and inflexibility could lead to their eventual 
absorption into a cosmopolitan Fulani culture* The resistance of one 
generation would, then, have sown the seeds of a resolution undreamed of 
by Hamman Yaji and his gallant protagonists. 
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RELATFONS BETWEEN THE GUIDAR OF NORTHERN CAMEROON AND 

THE FULBE (1800-1977)^ 
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Universite Laval 

translated by 
Erika and Don Monson 



INTRODUCTION 

In the collection^ one ambiguous point must be clarified immediately 
concerning the Fulbe and their neighbors^ Let us consider the question of 
the Fulbe first, since nothing has yet been said about who their neighbors 
are* 

A distinction Is commonly made between nomadic Fulbe or ^*Cow 
Fulbe**, who lead a pastoral, nomadic or semi-nomadic way of life; and 
urbanized Fulbe (**Settled Fulbe"), who are the political rulers of Northern 
Cameroon (the president, Ahmadu Ahldjo, Is himself a Fulbe) and who 
have control over an important part of the market (together with the 
Hausa) and over a certain (Koranic) education* Both types of Fulbe will be 
examined In this study* 

On the other hand, the FuJbe of Northern Cameroon are a product of 
specific developments* Though they are related to other Fulbe of Senegal, 
Upper-Volta, etc*, they were deeply affected by Intermarriages and otfier 
multiple contacts with their neighbors of Nigeria and Cameroon* This 
historical background makes them both the same and different with 
respect to the other Fulbe — a point which should not be neglected when 
making comparison* 

The neighbors referred to in this study are the Guidar, a population 
of over 50,000 persons, classified among Klr&i group or Plains 
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Mop 1 

Ethnic groups of Northern Comeroon (Source Poulewski ) 
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Animists, as opposed to the Islamizod plains groups^ who include the 
Fulbet and the Mountain Animists who settled in the Mandara Mountains 
further north of the Guidar territory or to the east (cf. map no* IX 

The Guidar are farmers; they mainly grow millet {the red variety, 
but also the white and the yellow)» cotton for cash» and groundnu'.s. They 
also do some minor stock-farming: poultry, sheep, goat and, nore and 
more, cattle, though herding of the latter is left nx)st of the tine to the 
Fulbe* 

When looking at the territory of these Guidar '"neighbors" (cf* map 
no. 2), one notices that it Is crossed by the Fulbe in its western part and 
that the city of Guider, where E. Schultz worked, is its central point. This 
is already evident to a gr^at extent from the enclosed grographical map 
(map no* 3) which outlines the ecological niches (it will b-^ seen later that 
some historical facts also help to understand this distribution)* 

In fact, from a geographical point of view the region of Guider is 
most varied; On the one hand, there are the valleys of the main rivers 
with their sandy bods, such as mayo Louti and mayo Cuider, where the 
villages are strung out along the banks, and which have always been a 
favorite haunt of the Fulbe herdsmen. On the other hand, there are the 
empty lands between the rivers, interrupted by inselbergs which often look 
like chaotically piled-up rocks; the soil surrounding these rocky hills is 
often fertile and has weakly but steadily flowing water-pockets* The 
mounts can be and were used as temporary hide-outs, particularly during 
the war against the Fulbe, but they cannot be strictly considered the site 
of a mountain-type dwelling* In fact, the GuHar did settle at the foot of 
these rock-islands or rock-hills, but never on mountain slopes. These 
zones are used as pastures during the dry season by the nomadic Fulbe, 
whose herds crctss them regularly every year. This is not Indicated on the 
enclosed ethnic map, on which the eastern part of the territory (around 
Lam) appears "untouched" by the Fulbe. 

We are thus dealing in this case with "interior neighbors**, with 
regard to whom the Guidar preferentially defined themselves; but not 
exclusively so* The Guidar are also In contact with 5 other ethnic groups 
who, although they are farmers, have in some cases ways of life different 
from their own: the Mambay are fishermen; the Fall and the Daba live on 
the mountainsi instead of at the foot of the mountains or in the plains like 
the Guidar* In the constitution of the Guidar ethnic groups, Sp]cer*s 
■'oppositional process" {197];795) has also taken place with regard to these 
ethniesi In his famous work. Ethnic Groups and Boundaries (1969; 13-1^), 
F* Barth gives an empirical and behaviorist definition of ethnicity; **A 
categorical ascription is an ethnic ascription when it classifies a person in 
terms of his basic, most general identity, presumptively determined by his 
^origin and background* To the extend that actors use ethnic identities to 
categorize themselves and others for purpose of interaction, they form 
ethnic groups in this organizational ±*ense*** 
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In the same book, the author requests that, in ethnic studies 
consideration be shifted from the inner constitution and the history r* 
separate groups, and given to the origin of ethnic boundaries and their 
maintenance; he means social boundaries, of course, and not just phyMcal 
ones. We would like to show here how the social bounda*"?s between 
Fulbe and Guidar — as well as those existing among the Guidar and among 
the Fulbe — developed, changed or subsisted over time. 

This study is, therefore, a diachronic study including several notable 
stages: Before the Fulbe Jihad, from 1830 to 1918 from 1918 to 1960 and 
since 1960. The inter-ethnic relations between the Fulbe and their 
neighbors, the Guidar, were greatly affected by these political turning- 
points: the Fulbe invasion of Guidar territory; the colonial conquest and 
the German, followed by French, colonial administrations; and the 
accession to Independence of Cameroon under President Ahidjo. A 
consider able change in meaning and content of Fulbe or Guidar ethnic (or 
national?) identities took place during these periods — a fact that will be 
underlined in this study. 

Image, reality... Among the myths or historical accounts of the 
Fulbe/Guldar relationship, we were struck by the way certain ones used 
the language of kinship (filiation, alliance, consar^uintty) and of sexuality 
to report "ethnic" differences. The history of kinship amoryg the Fulbe, 
for example, is well knownt They descended from an inter-ethnic 
maruage between a male Arab and a female Sarakole (Soninke) who gave 
birth to 3 females and one male. No matter where in Africa thej lived, 
the Fulbe have always been in contact with foreign farmer groups, which 
accounts for the inter- marriage just mentioned. The language of kinship 
anct of sexuality is a language which greatly facilitates the Internalizing of 
the differences by pushing them so-to-speak **under the skin", which 
connects them with concepts like race, caste or ethnicity. Thi5 study will 
point out how the image of the Fulbe/Guidar relations is reflected in the 
myths by means of kinship. 

I. Guidar/Fulbe relations before the Fulbe invasion of Gulder (1830) — 
for the Fulbe; Kitaaku (ancient times) or Jaahilaaku (pre-lslamic 
times); for the Guidar; J he times before the Fulbe ror the times of 
the Guider principality . 

a) The principality of Guider 

At the beginning of the Guidar stem, two ethnic branches can 
be located: 

— The first came from Bornu (Badagaza) and crossed the 
Mandara kingdom (the Wandala). They were Moukdara, "real" 
Guidar. The word Guidar was used for the first time by the 
German explorer H. Barth m 1857. "Mou" means people, 
'Kadara" means from Kadara, i^e. from Guider. They 
supposedly emigrated because of fighting in Bornu, after 
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succession disputes within the Wandala dynasty; or because 
they refused to pay tribute, or else because of the 
Islamization of the Wandala dynasty under Boukar Adji (1731^ 
53). The Guidar call themselves "brothers" of the Wandala 
and, according to lingMists (Schubert^ Ffagege, Newman and 
Ma), the Guidar language is very closely related to the 
Mandara language* Etht^ographicat indications also confirm 
that, if they are not closely related, at least they have long 
been neighbors with the Mandara (Wandala, as they are called 
by the GuidarX Before 1S30, a Moukdara dynasty was settled 
in Guider and, according to the genealogies collected, at least 
5 kingdoms succeeded each other before the Fulbe invasion of 



It is an interesting fact that the Fulbe's migratory path from 
bomu is so similar to that which the Guidar took (Eldridge, 
1976: 11-12). 

— The second ethnic branch came from the Mandara 
mountains (Goudour). They fled from the overpopulation of 
animist refugees in the Mandara hills haunted by the slave 
raiders of the Wandala kingdom; or from the ravaging locust 
invasion of the region during the 17th century; or else from 
the fighting of the great kingdoms in the north* These 
"Guidar*' had a long e:- pedence of resistance in the mountains 
to the neighboring kingdoms* 

In this first state, we encounter a process of historical 
transformation, anj a process of clanification and 
classification of the different groups entering the Guidar 
space ; nothing much can be added to this* Each group has a 
clan name derived from the name of a village in the political 
space of the Guidar where it was given a socio-political 
function — that of a chief of the earth or chief of the village* 
It is noteworthy that no "ethnic" difference is converted into 
racial superiority and that there is no asserted ideology of 
exclusion or "kinshig^* among the different migrant groups* It 
will be shown that the nomadic Pulbe were integrated in the 
same manner* "People from****", the place not being 
specified* The Moukdara chief of Guider commanded the 
distant villages ^ such as Libe, Djougui, Lam, Bidzar 
through his brothers or his sons* Every second generation, 
these local commands were relieved (cf* the neighboring 
chiefdoms of the Guiziga or the Moundar^)* This thus 
represented a centralized poUticaJ system* The Guidar 
principality was located just south of the Wandala kingdom 
boundaries* It was not, as postulated by K* Strumpell, 
dependent upon the Wandala kingdom* My data coverge with 
those of M* Eldridge (1974: 192) on this subject* 
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The Fulbe in the principality of Guider 

The arrival of the Fulbe in Dilara, a plain located in the 
northwestern part of the Bornu country, dates back to the 
very early days. The stage of the Fulbe in the kingdom of 
Bornu or, for some, in the Hausa country seems to have been 
essential for the later evolution of the Fulbe of Northern 
Cameroon, (t was only in the Uth, 17th and ISth centuries 
that the Fulbe began their migrations towards the Wandala 
and the Benoue. They arrived in the Guidar country by small 
groups of migrants and melted into the crowd. They 
preferably settled in the valleys along the mayos (rivers) and 
crossed the eastern region only for pasture during the dry 
season, after the harvest of millet and cottoru 

This was for the Fulbe a phase of dispersal^ of scattering and 
of loosing the ties of blood among themselves; 

In the old days, there was not much knowledge in 
these countries and, when they first arrived, the 
Fulbe were given by the natives the name of the 
place they came from; the natives said: These 
are the Fulbe of this or that region, but those are 
the Futbe of this or that other group*. So the 
Fulbe continued nammg each other in the same 
manner and gave their groups the names of 
countries they had crossed. (Eldridge, 1976: 63) 

The case of the Fulbe thus shows the same process as 
described above for the Guidar. M. Eldridge had to do much 
patient research In order to reconstruct the relationships. In 
the plain of Diamare, in the northern part of the Guidar 
country, there were mainly the Feroobe (descended from So), 
as well as in the eastern Guidar zone (the Mbororos); in 
Guider there were the Wolarbe, i.e* the Bamle (descended 
from Ba); and in Bindir, further east of the Guidar territory, 
there were the lUaga (descended from Deto). After the Fulbe 
invasion of 1830, more Illaga came to settle on Guidar 
territory in Mayo-Loue, Guider and Golombe* The 
relationship between the Gutdar and these Fulbe turned out 
quite differently as will be seen later. 

The Fulbe who crossed the Guidar territory or stayed there 
belonged to various groups. They paid graEing rights to the 
chief (from time to time an ox, a calf or a heifer, but also a 
tribute in milk). Symbiosis was strong between Guidar and 
Fulbe; the Guidar knew about cattle, but left the raising to 
the Fulbe, requesting from time to time an animal for food. 
The Fulbe were entrusted with Guidar orphans (Infants) in 
exchange for millet or cotton; those orphans often remained 
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with the Pulbe group* Women were excharyged between the 
two groups by inter-marriage* The myths account for the 
Fulbe/Guidar symbiosis in the following way; "God had 2 
sons; He gave the hoe to one of them and the whip to the 
other" (there is no reference as to whowas the first born or 
the favorite-..)* The relations between the Fulbe and the 
Guidar or the animtst populations in general deteriorated with 
their successive arrivals and numerical increase* The Fulbe 
herdsmen allegedly were stopped at the bank of mayo Louti, 
near Mayo-Loue, by the Guidar's hostile attitudes (accordir^ 
to Lestringant, I96^nH0)» Their sedentarization in particular 
seems to have caused a problem* However, we have no 
confirmation of this deteration of the relationship with the 
Guidar before 1S30, as with the Gutztga neighbors: Stealing 
and slaughtering of cattle, excessive levy of their flocks, 
their harvest* and even, according to the Fulbe, rape of the 
girls and jus primae noctis (Eldridfte, 1976:81)* They were far 
less numerous in buidar territory and there were inter- 
marraiges between the Guidar and the WoUarbe {Lestringant, 
196^^:303)* That the raltions between the two groifcs were not 
all that bad, even if occasionally hostile, is obvioos from the 
attitude shown by these groups toward the Guidar after the 
invasion of the principality in 1S30* This invasion, as we shall 
see, would not alter Fulbe/Guidar relations* 



2* Islamic times for the Fulbe: Zamanu Diinat for the eastern Guidan 
the time of war with the hulbe * 

"After having ensured by armed force — the Jihaadi, the holy war — 
the political supremacy of the Muslims, the Fulbe continued their 
systematic territorial conquest, organized the construction of the 
new States and of their political powers; simultaneously, a definite 
sedentarization of the vast majority of the nomadic herdsmen took 
place and a new Fulbe society was born, that of large cities* It must 
be said here that the state of Bornu had been decisive in this 
transformation (or the sojourn in the Hausa country, depending on 
the groups)* Since the very beginning of this period from among the 
educated Marabout, the Moodibe, a ruling class had emerged whose 
principal task would consist in leading the Jihaadi and in assuming 
the political powers o^ a new kind, the continuity of which they 
ensured by setting up the present dynasties* Once launched, the 
Fulbe of Adamawa within half a century (1800-1850) conquered vast 
territories extending from the Mandara States in the north (the 
Wandala) to the edge of the equatorial forest"* (Eldridge, 1976: 13)* 

The conquest of the north by the Fulbe confirmed the division of the 
society into free men and servants, the conquerors assigning the 
defeated to a type of serfdom that freed the former of such humble ^. 
tasks as farming and stock raising and ensured them the ease and ^ 
freedom required for their martial and political activities* 
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In IS30, Modibo Adama headed the offensive against the principality 
of Gulder* A new type of Fulbe, almost completely unknown by the 
Guidar, appears. Tins is what K. Strumpell says about the event 
(transK): 

To avenge for this defeat, Adama was sent from Gourin* 
Advancing along the valley of Mayo Tiel, he reached the 
crest of the Mandara hills, crossed the pass of 
Pogolossum and launched his army against the pagan 
principality of Guider. Prince Mouli Madi fell under the 
sword of. the Fulbe near Sugi (Ooubi); his son Alouli fied 
toward the mountains west of Guider around Libe* The 
same fate was awaiting the pagans related to the 
Guidar of Mousgoy whose capital city Loumass was 
burnt down* With Guider an important junction of 
communication had fallen into the hands of the Fulbe* 

From then on, the history of the Guidar tribe split in two* One part 
of the Guidar^ those settled along the valleys of the great rivers and 
in the zones of the low-plateau^ were subjugated by the Fulbe* The 
other part, who had taken refuge in the eastern, more mountainous 
zone — where our research took place-(from Bidzar to Lam and 
iMatafal) defended dearly their liberty and answered all attempts at 
assimilation with stubborn and desperate resistance or massive 
emigration, flowing back when the conditions became more 
tolerable* The Guidar around the mountains of Libe eventually were 
given an intermediate position, since the Moukdara chief of Libe was 
under the direct control of the Emir of Yola. 

This divergent development, however^ was not immediately obvious^ 
for — and this is an almost unique event in the records of the 
Adamawa — the Fulbe intervention was not immediately followed by 
a dynastic rupture in Guider: No Fulbe Bamle applied for the 
commandership* The Fulbe at first designated an Islamized son of 
the former prince Mouli Madi^ Kankalesso (called Salissou)^ in 1S30; 
then, given his obvious lack of aggressivity towards the pagan 
Guidar, they designated a Fulbe friend of Mouli Madi who was 
married to one of Mouli Madi*s daughters and thus was also his son- 
in-law; this latter made Salissou — ''alliance oblige**! — the 
enthroner of the sovereigns^ Uei the chief of the land. This perhaps 
explains the fact that there was no insurrection of the defeated 
Guidar^ no immediate fightings against the groups of Libe, Lam and 
Bidzar where — in the villages at the foot of the mountains or not 
far from them — the brothers of the reigning prince Kankalesso had 
retreated along with numerous Guidar^ a fact that confirms what we 
said earlier about Fulbe/Guidar relations and their relative 
equilibrium* Guidar resistance was never really organized^ but when 
fourteen years after the fall of Guider with the reign of Mbella^ 
an Islamized Fall hostilities broke out, the Guidar of Lam and of 
Bidzar had anchored themselves so steadfastly at the foot of their 
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rocks and their mountains that nothing would move them away. 
Faced with this situation, the Emir of Yola tried to post the more 
bellicose foreign dynasties of lUaga in Guider and in Mayo^Loue. 

About for strategical reasons, the lamidate of Mayo^Loue was 
founded! with the mission of keeping the eastern Guidar in check 
and of progressively subduing their villages. But this attempt failed. 
In fact, the Guidar managed to raise a barrier between the Pulbe 
States along the border of the Benoue. This is never mentioned in 
the texts when speaking of the Sokoto empire; and yet, as indicated 
by Major Dominik and stressed in the travel reports analyzed by 3, 
Lestringant! 

All travel reports expressly agree on this subject; they 
describe the Guidar as savage hordes and their villages 
as fortresses opposing a victorious resistance, when not 
spreading terror amor^g the travelers. The furious rage 
and aggressivity of their warriors is said to be 
•comparable to that of the dog faced baboon* {I96<f-13'*). 

When attacked, the Guidar had a simple but effective technique! 
the children and the women climbed into the mountain with their 
millet and groundnuts, while the men stayed at a lower level and 
greeted the Fulbe with arrows, spears and heavy rocks. When the 
Fulbe threatened to climb up the mountain, the Guidar started 
rolling down big stones* This is how Lam resisted a month-long siege 
by the lUaga emir, Zubeiru, of Bindir (1901). 

On the other hand, those of the Guidar villages that were not 
effectively protected by solid natural terrain against which the 
Fulbe horses were useless, had a much weaker defense position; this 
is probably how the villages of Djougui and Biou were temporarily 
enslaved Furthermore this region, particularly during the rainy 
season, occasionally suffered from unavoidable raiding expeditions 
by the Fulbe looking for food and, especially, for slaves; men and 
children were thus snatched from the fields by surprise in order to 
be sold* 

Thus situation was, however, quite different from that of the Guidar 
who lived on the low-plateau and were subdued by the Fulbe. They 
had to render services and pay tribute in kind. 

In the eastern section, facing the common enemy, the integration 
process of the different original groups — along with those who 
continued to arrive sporadically, like the Mambay, Daba, Guizlga, 
Moundar^, all subjected to the same pressures from the Fulbe — was 
considerably accelerated. One ethnic awareness came to light, in 
opposition to the Fulbe, during this period! that of the Baynawa, the 
^'friends*', and distinguished itself from that of the subdued low- 
plateau Guidar and, among them, the Moukdara with whom the 
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eastern Guidar nevertheless still acknowlec^ed kinship* 

The most interesting phenomenon to occur at that point in this zone 
is the transformation of the political system* the passing from a 
centralized system that of the principality of Guider to small, 
politlcorttual federations, not very far-reaching, and organized.on a 
basis of "halfs'V which allowed for integrating the differeru:es by 
means of political and ritual complementarity (chief of the earth, 
blacksmith, chief of the village) with alternating functions according 
to the seasons and agricultural rhythms* The eastern Guidar also set 
up a system of secondary marriages by reciprocal wife-capture 
among remote villages, which enabled strangers to become 
integrated in a network of alliances and created a solidarity among 
the different remote villages during armed conflicts with the Fylbe* 
Moundang and Guiziga villages pracuced this type of matrimonial 
exchange with the eastern Guidar* Thus a rapprochement among 
foreign groups took place in this manner, ^etr alliance being 
secured by the initial stealing of wives* 

It is an interesting fact that although the struggle with the Fulbe 
was long and hard — on the ideological level the confrontation and 
syrhbiosis between the two cultures are expressed, on the Guidar 
side, by the metaphor of a struggle between two brothers : one, the 
dominant, is big and "red" (the Fulbe), the other is thin and **black** 
(the Guidar or the Kirdi in general)* Fulbe supremacy is asaibed not 
to a more advanced technology or to greater numbers, but to a more 
powerful religion to which the Guidar did not want to submit due to 
the ''fault*' of a woman whom God had asked to bring Him her 
children: for fear of circumcision, ^e allegedly presented only 
three, hiding the three others (her favorites) " hence the difference 
between the God^blessed and the others**** The Guidar thus have a 
clear feeling of inferiority as compared to the Fulbe, which they 
express in terms of lesser virility (less imposing figure, 
uncircumcised penis)* 

Consequently, on the Guidar side there has been interiorization of an 
ideology that inferiorizes them from a racial and religious point d 
view * 

A second myth stresses the importance of writing and knowledge; 
"God asks His wife to bring Him her two sons; she hides one and 
shows the other (the Fulbe)* He then asks her to bring Him the other 
one too and, meanwhile, says to the child present to try and watch 
what He is going to do* He orders the two children to hide their 
faces, then proceeds to write* The Fube peeps through his fingers, 
while the Guidar dutifully closes his eyes, rolling pebbles in his hand* 
This is why the Guidar only have divination, whereas the Fulbe have 
writing and tfie Koran*** The image is that of the double-dealing 
Fube* The Guidar speak differently of the [Iliga of Bindir or of 
Mayo-Loue whom they describe as ferocious but more 
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straightforward, a distinction the Fulbe themselves make between 
the iTlaga and the Feroobe — the former using violence^ the latter 
using ruse. (Eldridge, 1976: 33), 

Another distinction was made by the Guidar between the tslamjzed 
and sedentarized Fulbe whom they call the Fulbe, and the 
Mbororos, the nomadic Fulbe, According to the Fulbe traditions, 
which in this case are identical with those of the Gutdar, 

Another group of Fulbe refused to abandon their ancient 
culture and old customs and continued their pastoral 
way of life without becoming stable, refusing to settle 
in a given place, refusing to take part in the holy war of 
the Sehou of Sokkoto, paying no attention at all to the 
application of religious rules and devoting themselves 
exclusively to their herds. (Eldridge, 1976:ftl)» 

The symbiotic relationship with these Mbororos continued during the 
war against the others; ironically they are also part of the Kirdi 
group, the pagans* 

The Mbororos, as a matter of fact, distinguish themselves from the 
sedentary Fulbe urbanized whom they call Houyas* 

Consequently, this stage corresponds both to Fulbe ethnic 
revitalization and a regrouping of the different Fulbe factions on the 
basis of kinship (the 4 children), and to a split of the Fulbe group 
into Houya/Mbororos* Fulbe nationalism and the practice of the 
Islamic religion were thus used to assure and to justify the creation 
of a slave State* 

Opposite these dominating Fulbe, the^Kirdi group subdued or 
resistant pagans — came into being* Therefore, it is not surprising 
to find that the myths we collected are recounted — with minor 
variations {ethnic difference depending on the same scheme?) — by 
all the Kirdi groups of Northern Cameroon {cf*, for example. A* 
Adler, 1972* ftO-ftO* 

The period of the White men * 

a. The Germans 

At the conference of Berlin (November 188ft - February 1885) 
where Africa was divided, Cameroon was assigned to 
Germany on the condition that the allotted territories be 
occupied, hence the expedition of Major Dominik who arrived 
in Northern Cameroon at the beginning of the century* 

After having divided the Guidar territory among the different 
lamidates; the Germans left the commands of the country 
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entirely to the traditional chiefs. The Guidar of the low- 
plateau consequently had to continue to pay tribute to the 
Fulbe, but the latter now had the possibility of calling on the 
German armed forces. The Fulbe position was thus 
reinforced* The Baynawa^Guidar, on the contrary, developed 
xenophobic feelings and retreated into the anarchic 
individualism of the village communities. 

The German domination put an end to large-scale stave 
trading, which nevertheless continued secretly for a time. 
During the years of famine, Guidar children or, through 
Guidar middlemen, other Kirdi children were apparently even 
sold to the Fulbe, whereas formerly orphans used to be given 
to the nomads* But in principle slave trading was no longer 
practiced* The subdued Guidar, however, still had to pay a 
tribute in oxen, goats and poultry* 

The French 

In World War U Cameroon passed from German to French 
domination, which did not make much difference right away* 
At the beginning the French applied essentially the same 
policy as the Germans and opted for an indirect 
administrative system through the intermediary of the Fulbe* 

While the Guidar of tibe and of Guider had long been 
organized into canton and lamidate, the administrative 
situation of the eastern Guidar still remained confusing and 
fluctuating. The Guider plateau was still the object of 
various covetous desires on the part of the neighboring Fulbe 
lamidates which laid conflicting claims to it* But the eastern 
Guidar purely and simply refused any kind of integration and 
did not hesitate to do away with their village chiefs, if they 
found them too cooperative with the French or the Fulbe* 

In 1927, the region of tam was agitated by a beginning 
Messianic movement which soon spread into the neighboring 
Guiziga and Moundang sectors* A Guidar from tam, Toumba 
na pomdoko , who called himself Maggelva 0*CeIestiaI One" or 
God), preached that sacrifices must be made on the altar of 
the ancestors, that it was not useful to farm, that the harvest 
would take care of itself, that the Whites would go away, that 
their bullets would change into water, etc.* Within a few 
months, he had acquired considerable authority not only over 
the Guidar, but also over their Kirdi neighbors, the Guiziga 
and the Moundang* This movement is extremely interesting, 
for it is a transposition, on the religious level, of a desperate 
protest against colonial and Fulbe intrusion, shared by other 
Kirdi, and which for a quarter century had never ceased to 
find expression in multiple acts of rebellion* 

133 
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In 1933, the Fulbe lamido of Mayo-Loue, by means of clever 
manipulation and generous gifts, obtained the villages of Biou 
and of Bidzar* In using the same method, he wa5 

attributed the villages of Djougui, Lam, Nioua, Houmbal, 
Douva, Guldi, Karba, Kong-Kong, Ooussoum, Dahal, Balia and 
Boudva. And extortions started again: pillaging of the 
villages, systematic raises in taxes, abusive tribute requests 
of goods and services to the lamido's profit, fines, marriage 
frauds*.* The motives for dissatisfaction were as varied as 
they were intolerable* This baleful situation had as a 
consequence the extension of the Guidar geographic sphere, 
or rather their migration, for they moved by the hundreds, as 
usual, preferring exile, at least temporarily, af;d freedom to 
the conditions imposed on them* The emigrants often chose 
the east and Chad where they were protected by the border 
and where they had relatives; there was also a change in 
density inside the Guider territory* 

On February 3, 1938, an incident occured in connection with 
the lamido of Mayo-Loue who hdd^bme to Lam to collect the 
tax moneys; fourteen people were killed* The Guidar took 
hold of the total sum and later turned it in to the special 
agency at Guider, indicating, by doing so, that they preferred 
to deal directly with the Whites — a very clever move that 
would soon change their condition* The colonial authorities 
promptly decided to remove the Fulbe from any kind of power 
over the eastern Guidar. Therefore, in 19^*0, th^ Guidar 
villages went under the direct control of the head of the 
subdivision. Though the initial stage in colonization had 
brought about massive migration of the Baynawa-Guidar, an 
exacerbation of relations between the Fulbe and the eastern 
Guidar, and a Messianic movement — as soon as they were no 
longer under Fulbe tutelage, ihe eastern Guidar established a 
far better collaboration with the French colonial 
administration* This alliance — unequal as it was — between 
the Whites and the Guidar, over the heads of the Fulbe, is 
reflected in the administrative reports* Every now and then, 
the Guidar are still referred to as savages, but less and less 
so; the Fulbe, however, are often called rascals. Tn 1960, J* 
Lestringant stated that the Guidar were the most encouraging 
element in the Guider district and that they showed a vitality 
that made it easy to predict \>e leading role they were later 
to play (196^*: 392)* In the forties and thereafter. Christian 
missions and schools were relatively well accepted by the 
Guidart more conversions to Catholicism than to Islam can 
be noted and, proportionally, more schooling among the 
Guidar as opposed to the Fulbe (who had Koranic schools)* 
The Baynav .-Guidar accepted regrouping within a canton in 
1957. This movement towards political and administrative 
unification, however, did not have the expected effect of 
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ethnic revitalization, since 3 years later Cameroon, within a 
different context, became independent* 

The Fulbe-Guidar relationship within the United Republic of 
Cameroon* 

In 1960 Cameroon became independent under president Ahidjo — 
born from a Fulbe father and a reportedly, according, to Guidar 
slander?) Toupouri (Kirdi) mother* This produced a closure of the 
national space, Cameroon, and a process of state-controlled 
centralization which inferiorized regional cultures, relegating them^ 
to the realm of folklore* This centralization had, of course, its 
economic repercussions, too* From the very beginning, the 
government insisted on unifying Northern Cameroon by means of 
Islamic customs. It must be underlined here that, when one speaks 
ofFulbeization, or ^'Islamization*', what is meant is that the 
transformation of the Kirdi took place under Fulbe influence and 
imitation of a^Fulbe model* 8ut we must be fully aware of the fact 
that these Fulbe themselves had borrowed a great deal from the 
customs of '8ornu, of the Wandala (Mandara) and of the Hausa* 
country, as well as from the European model* Before 1960, only the 
house servants or slaves of the Fulbe or a few animists had 
converted (the other elements, women and orphans, had been 
integrated in a different manner)* Until then, also, the Islam had 
tolerated the surrounding animism* According to R* Santerre, 
however, in the 1960s already more than a tenth of the ?00,000 
Fulbe of Northern Cameroon were in fact descendants of animist 
ethnic groups completely assimilated to the Fulbe by means of the 
processes described above (1973: 20)* 

From 1960 to 1970, pressure to convert was exerted mainly in cities 
(cf* study by E. Schultz) and on a special category; young men. 
There was not a single Islamized Guidar in the village of Lam (2,000 
people). Stress was laid on the ^'Fulanlzation'* of urban elites: 
mainly administrative personnel and often Guidar who had been 
educated and baptized by the missions-- so that they had to convert 
a second time* 

From 1970 on, pressure was extended over the rural areas, starting 
with the political elites, there too. In the eastern Guidar sector, the 
first affected was the chief of the canton of Lam* The Islamization 
of this canton-chief in 1970 raised outcries of protest among the 
village elders. The chief defended himself by outlining the 
advantages to be gained from this for the canton; as a matter of 
fact, the Lam-Guider road was resurfaced that year for the first 
time in ten years* While this kind of local pressure was being 
exerted in the rural zones, Polish missionaries were partially 
relieving the French missions, around which the identity and ethnic 
resistance of the Guidar to the Fulbe had crystallized* In 1973, an 
Islamized Guidar deputy was installed in the village; a few among 
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the locaJ etttesr those closest to the chiefs converted to Islam. In 
1977, it was rumoured in the village of Lam that a list of the 
converts was to be submitted to Saudi Arabia in order to pay for the 
Guider-Tchontchi road. The connections with Moslem Africa and a 
pan-Moselm nationalism with the oil-producing countries were 
emphasized* 

Fulbeization is undoubtedly a social promotion, a selective process 
applied from above^ which explains its popularity. It is seen by the 
bush-Gutdar as a disgrace, a betrayal which in most cases, within a 
short time, breaks off all pre-existing ties of kinship. Those who 
converted are ridiculed for "acting like a Fulbe"; they are covered 
with shame by saying that they have "sold" themselves, that they 
have converted In order to obtain social and material advantages 
{for which they are envied, of course), and that they will never be 
free, will always be dependent on a superior, that they have ]ost 
their liberty* What they actually have lost, at least to a great 
extent, is the support of kinship ties, which means that they are 
more readily assimilated to the Fulbe group. 

The converting Guidar are Fulbeized by very quickly changing from 
the Guidar language or from French to Fulfulde — the Fulbe 
language -* and from European or traditional costumes to the loose- 
fitting clothes worn by Islamized populations of the north. They 
change names, but without giving up completely their former 
identity, Guidar names are names given according to birthrank. The 
second name of an individual is the birthrank of his father* When 
converting to Islam, the Guidar take Fulbe names which correspond 
to their birthrank and to that of their father, thus unintentionally 
making their affiliation with the Fulbe group look as though it dated 
back to the previous generation. So their identity is partially 
preserved* Equally noticeable is the change in their habits and food: 
They give up red millet for white; in most cases, though, they 
continue drinking alcohoK They pray in public and observe officially 
the Ramadan fast, but they are never circumcised, which is 
paradoxal since it is known that for the Guidar, Kirdi means pagan, 
certainly, but it also means "uncircumcisetf*. 

Their wives very seldom convert; in any case, they do not remain 
indoors all the time, unlike the Fulbe women who go out very seldom 
and then only at night and accompanied* Islamization of women is 
almost non-existent in the country-side. Conversion in their case 
clearly means a regression in status, unless they have hopes for a 
hypergamic marriage with a Fulbe. 

What has been said above goes to a great extend beyond the single 
case of the Guidar and applies with slight variations to all the Kirdi, 
This is both a process of Fulbeization and Islamization and a 
folklorization of the regional cultures, particularly that of the 
Guidar, The dancers of Lam are the best dancers of Northern 
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Cameroon* They are present at all the major cultural events of the 
north; their photograph can be seen in all tourist centers* 

Strangely enough, the Guidar's relations with the Mbororo^ have 
changed too* With powdered milk being available on the market, in 
dispensaries or missions, orphans are no longer given to them* On 
the other hand, with the development of cotton cultivation (wiJch 
entails that of p^vate ownership) and the utilization of plough and 
0X| the Guidar have from now on better income which they also 
invest in live-stork (mainly cattle and goats, but more and moie 
cattle), hence thfeir troubles with the Mbororos concerning the dry- 
season pastures; even though the Guidar ate up the first draught- 
oxen — which were introduced within the context of development — , 
it did not take them long thereafter to understand the use of oxen* 
The Mbororos no longer pay grazing rights to the chief and, even 
worse, as the Guidar say, they now have, the benefit of Muslim 
judges* complicity and support in the legal proceedings which are 
regularly brought against them every year for devastation of 
cultivated land* In 1977, the villagers set fire to certain places used 
by the Mbororos, in order to protest against this situation* 
Meanwhile, some Guidar have become stock-farmers, but never 
raising cattle exclusively* In 1977, we had a surprising encounter 
with Guidar herdsmen leading Mbororo herds, as hired hands of the 
latter! The * tnsition to a market economy and a mixed economy 
has, in the enu, most seriously charyged the relations between Fulbe 
herdsmen and Guidar farmers — relations that for a long time had 
remained without much modification* 



This study is based upont 

Field Trips — one year in 1970-71, 2 weeks in 1973, and 2 months in 
1977. I made my investigations among the Guidar (in the 
mountainous eastern part of the Guidar country) and, moreover, 
from a rurat standpoint (my study was not concerned with cities, as 
opposed to that of Schultz who worked in an urban environment); 

German (Barth, Strumpell, Dominik/ anc French (Beaudelaire and 
Lestrirygant) written contributions: 

oral traditions for pre-colonial data and — concerning the history of 
the Fulbe and what they say about their relationships with the other 
ethnic groups the writings of M^ Eldridge (who gathered his 
information from Arabic writings and from the ora] traditions of the 
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PERCEPTIONS OF ETHNICITY IN GUIDER TOWN 



EMILY A* SCHULTZ 
St* John's University 



The Sub-Prefecture of Guider ties together the important northern 
and southern regions of the Northern Province of the United Republic of 
Camerooni and lies between the neighboring states of Nigeria on the west 
and Chad on the east* The Sub-FVefecture emerges as the point where 
different geographicaJ regions come together, and it is uniquely located in 
human terms as well; midway between the two important centers of 
Muslim Fulbe (sing* PuUo) concentration in the Northern Province, Maroua 
to the north and Garoua to the south* Guider also embraces the two 
important non-Fulbe human groupings of northern Cameroon, the so-called 
Mountain Pagans to the west and the Plains Pagans to the east* For these 
reasons, Guider has been viewed as a microcosm of the lands and pMples 
of northern Cameroon (Georges and Leynaud 1968t^)* Guider Town, where 
research for this study was undertaken, is the capital both of the Sub- 
Prefecture and of the traditional Fulbe lamidate of Guider, which makes 
up one of the fifteen administrative subdivisions existing within the Sub- 
Prefecture itself* 

The village which would grow into Guider Town had its beginnings as 
a settlement in the territory of the Gui^^ar, one of the indigenous Plains 
Pagan groups of the region* In 1830, the village of Guider was brought into 
the expanding Muslim Fulbe empire of Modibbo Adama of Yola* From 
that date, it developed into a Fulbe-ruled principality isolated in the 
middle of a vast area inhabited by many different indigenous non-Fulbe 
peoples who were under only the most tenuous Fulbe control* Guider 
Town, however, developed as a Fulbe stronghold, as an economic. 
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political, and religious center. With the coming of colonial rule in the 
twntieth century, ]ts importance as an urban center was reinforced, as 
first the Germans and later *.he French made the town a colonial outpost 
(see Lestringant 1964). ThiM centrality continued after independence^ with 
the Sub- Prefecture of Guider now scheduled to become a fuil Prefecture 
in the near future, with Guidor Town its capital* 

The gt owing importance of Guider Town as an urban center may be 
measured by its growing populations from a village of barely 6000 in 1958, 
It had grown by I97<i mlo a bustling town of over 15^000.^ Perhaps more 
remarkable even than this rapid growth^ however, is the growth in ethnic 
diversity of the urban population. Early census materials indicate that 
only in 1944 was the unique Fulbe character of the town modified by the 
presence of some 130 Guidan By 1958^ however^ although the Fulbe were 
still the most numerous ethnic group present in town> the Guidar 
population was neariy as large, and substantial numbers of individuals 
from nearby ethnic groups^ such as the Daba, Fall, Moundang, Hausa> 
Kanuri^ and Ndjegn, had also established themselves in town* All of these 
groups had increased their numbers by 1967, and the Guiziga, hitherto 
unrepresented m the census figures, were an important now addition^ 
along with modest numbers of yet other newcomers from throughout the 
Northern Province of Cameroon such as the Goude, Toupouri, Mambay^ 
Dourouv and Gambai. By 1976, these groups were even more solidly 
represented in town, and Fulbe constituted, as most, only a fourth of the 
urban population. Nevertheless, the Fulbe language continued to be the 
lingua franca of the town> not only in public but increasingly in the private 
sphere as welU particularly in families where the spouses had different 
ethnic backgrounds. 

Ethnicity is a fruitful concept when used to analyze the ethno- 
graphic complexity of Guider Town. Drawing upon the work of Gordon 
(196'^)^ Barth (1969) and Spicer (1971), 1 have found it useful to view the 
ethnic group as a special kind of social group which^ within a larger 
sociocultural context, claims for itself, or is accorded by others, the 
status of '^a people**, in terms of a complex of socially relevant attributes 
which its members .ire believ^jd to exhibit. Socially relevant attributes 
emerge through social contacts which allow participants to identify points 
of cultural similarity and difference between them. This corresponds, in 
part, to what Spicer calls the '^oppositional process*' (1971:795). The 
features identified will then be available for use, to be minimized or 
emphasized as circumstances are believed to dictate* Thus, historical and 
situational factors shaping the circumstances of intergroup contact play 
an important role in determining which cultural attributes (if any) will 
become socially relevant markers of ethnic group boundaries* Moreover^ 
comparison ol a number of different cases of interethnic contact will 
reveal that socially relevant attributes are diverse and may or may not 
include such traits as language, religion^ race^ ancestry^ geographic origin^ 
or other features* The crucial olement^ however, seems to be the 
existence of overlap between a population and a series attributes^ 
usually cultural in nature. The greater the number of cultural traits which 
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the same group of people share, the stror^er is their sense of separate 
identity as a people, in contrast to other groups of people who do not 
share these traits. 

When the people of Guider categorize themselves and others for 
purposes of interaction, they ao so on the basis of ethnic identity; that is, 
in general, people are labeled in accordance with their possession of an 
exclusive set of cultural traits, all of which together are associated with a 
specific, named human population. In order to elicit these labels from 
informants, two Fulfulde words may be used: lenyo l and asngol.^ Thus, in 
response to the questions "Noy asngol ma?" and ''Noy asngol maako?" 
("What is your asngol?' "What is his/her asngol?"), or to the questions 
"Noy lenyol, ma?" or "Noy lenyol maako?" ("What is your lenyol?" "What 
is his/her lenyol?"), people frequently replied with ethnic labels (Fulbe, 
Guidar, Daba, etc.). These were group names which were mentioned in 
the ethnographic literature and which were therefore expected. The 
questions which elicited them, however, also provided responses which 
initially were unexpected: village or town labels corresponding to the 
informant's place of birth, for example. It quickly became apparent that 
the terms asngol and lenyol could be used to identify groups defined not 
only in traditional ethnic, or tribal, terms, but also according to primarily 
regional or religious criteria. Paden (1970:268) has noted a similar 
phenomenon in Kano, Nigeria, where the "concept of 'ethnicity' in Kano 
history has included at least eight categories; religion, place of birth, 
family origins, family or clan, land, language, urban location and race," 
and he provides examples of ethnic groups whose identity is based on each 
of these categories (1970:262)* Hendrixson, in this collection, describes 
much the same situation for Sokoto Nigeria. 

This overlap in referents in Guider, as in Kano or Sokoto, appears to 
be closely reflective of the fluid state of affairs which residents of all of 
these towns must confront when attempting to determine both their own 
group affiliation and that of other people* This uncertain state of affairs 
seems, for Guider Town, to be a direct result of the important 
demographic shifts which the Sub-Prefecture of Guider — and indeed 
northern Cameroon as a whole — has undergone in recent years. Census 
figures which 1 collected in 1976 demonstrated that 82*9% of all current 
residents of Guider Town were not born there. The town's population is 
thus overwhelmingly composed of migrants, newcomers, who have arrived 
in the past two or three decades, moving largely from rural areas of the 
Sub-Prefecture* As a result, urban Guider is a phenomenon which these 
Pagan migrants have newly created, thanks to their great numbers* 
Thanks to their g,reat diversity, moreover, they must deal with a new town 
whose variety must often appear to verge on the chaotic* Old social and 
cultural categories are no longer adequate, unless modified in some way to 
cope with the new social and cultural groupings which the urban 
environment presents* Attempts are made to order this diversity in a 
satisfactory way, but no single set of categories with a single corre- 
sponding set of agreed-upon meanings has yet been institutionalized* In 
Fulfuldet at least two sets of meanings for the words asngol and lenyol. 
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based on different principles, and produced by people in different social 
structural positions, currently compete with one another for acceptance. 
The existence of a set of options probably lends a certain stability to 
social relationships which must be carried out in the face of such 
diversity, allowing people with differing beliefs the freedom to accommo- 
date one another with a minimum of conflict (cf, Leis 1970), These same 
options, however, afford individuals an opportunity to manipulate coex- 
isting group classifications for their own ends. The choices these 
individuals make, moreover, permit the social scientist to observe directly 
the ways in which new social groupings define themselves in a changing 
environment and come to assume new collective identities. 

It will be the task of this paper to discuss both the individual 
manipulation and the progressive institutionalization of emerging ethnic 
identities in Guider Town, The examination of these processes will focus, 
first of all, on the activity of self-ascription, which involves the 
evaluation of one's own performance as a group member; and secondly, on 
the activity of other-ascription, which is concerned with an individual's 
evaluation of the performances of other people who either do or do not 
claim the same identity which the evaluator claims. 

Responses to the question "Noy asngol ma?" provided much of the 
data which will be used in this paper to examine patterns of ethnic self - 
ascription* Most of this information was gathered during the census which 
1 carried out in the early months of fieidwork* i discovered that most 
people who claimed to be Muslims gave me the name of a Pagan ethnic 
group without hesitation, when I asked them to name their asngol. 
Because such responses appear to contradict my hypothesis concerning the 
ethnic identity change supposedly undergone by Fulbeizing Pagans, they 
must be explained* First, however^ it will be instructive to treat those 
instances where my census question brought forth questionable responses 
which led to my suspicion (frequently confirmed later) that deliberate 
ethnic label manipulation was takit>g place* Indeed, those times when I 
suspected manipulation and enquired further, I uncovered a common 
strategy which many Fulbeizing Pagans appear to use to varying degrees^ 
and which is demonstrated in the following example; 



One morning, when censusing a quarter on the northwestern 
edge of town, I approached a large compound. Outside the 
compound wall, i noticed a lone hut, in front of which sat a 
young man of about 20 years of age (as I later learned)* i 
greeted him, explained my task, and he agreed to answer my 
questions. When I asked him *'Noy asngol ma?", however, I 
noticed that he hesitated before answering and then replied 
"Fulbe," 1 noted this, but as he seemed somewhat timid and 
wary, i decided not to press the matter, thanked him for his 
help, and proceeded to the large compound immediately 
alongside his hut* f was well received by the compound head, 
a Koranic scholar with two wives and several children. He 
cheerfully answered by-questions and told me, amoryg other 
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things, that his asngol was Ndjegn. 

Among the list of household members which he had provided, 
1 noticed that he had mentioned a younger brother and yet 1 
did not see anyone in the compound matching his description* 
When 1 inquired as to the younger brother's whereabouts, the 
older brother replied that his sibling lived in a small hut 
outside the compound walls indeed, 1 had probably passed 
him on my way into the older brother*s compound. In fact, 
the Koranic scholar's younger brother was the same young 
man who had just identified himself to me as 'Tulbe." 

1 expressed my confusion to the older brother, asking him how 
it could be that he, a Ndjegn, had a brother who was Pullo. 
The scholar laughed and told me that his brother was aJso 
Ndjegn. But, 1 asked, why did he say he was PuUo? Well, the 
scholar replied, did the young man not speak Fulfulde? 1 
agreed that he did* Did the young man not pray? Again, 1 
agreed that he said he did* Well then! The informant smiled, 
indicating to me that his point had been made. 



This encounter with the Ndjegn Koranic scholar and his younger 
brother was the first of its kind for me, and the scholar's tactics had their 
(undoubtedly) desired effect. 1 left his compound feeling chastened and 
slightly foolish for having asked a question whose answer was so obvious. 
When 1 analyzed this interaction later, however, and added to my analysis 
my experience in other interactions of a similar nature, 1 began to 
understand the general strategy involved. The Ndjegn scholar, and others 
in Guider as well, had devised a way of affirming Fulbehood without, at 
the same time, denying an obvious non-Fulbe ethnic tie. My Ndjegn 
informant never once stated outright that his younger brother was a Pullo. 
Instead, by emphasizing the language which his brother spoke and the 
religion which he practiced, he attempted to lead me indirectly to the 
conclusion that his younger brother had to be a member of the ethnic 
group which is most strongly identified with Fulfulde and Islam. By de- 
emphasizing the ethnic label itself (Fulbe) and stressing the cultural traits 
associated with that label, he seemed to be trying to persuade or convince 
me that if the language and religion of his brother were the language and 
religion of the Fulbe, then his brother was a Pullo. Rather than make this 
rationale explicit, however, he masked it by using an aggressive, 
interrogative speech style C*Does he not pray?" **Does he not speak 
Fulfulde?*). By his manner, the older brother expressed great shock that 1 
should question anything as evident as his brother's ethnic identity, and he 
nearly succeeded in shaming me publicly when 1 was forced to admit in 
front of the numerous residents of his compound that the young man did 
indeed speak Fulfulde, and did indeed pray to Allah five times a day. 

This kind of label manipulation was straightforward, and 1 had 
expected to find it. I had not, however, expected to receive place names 
as replies to questions about asrygol membership. Sometimes, the term 
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used to identify the informant's asngol was identical with the term he 
gave as his place of birth; thus^ many people born in Lam responded that 
their asngol also was "Lam". This seemed to point to a clear connection 
between regional idenuty and ethnicity. It seemed to hint at one origin 
for the names of groups of people which, in northern Cameroon, have 
traditionally been identified as ethnic groups or tribes. In cases such as 
that of Lam, moreover, informants readily agreed upon further ques- 
tioning, that they were also Guidar {or Bainawa). Thus, there did not 
appear to be any deliberate attempt in these cases to avoid claiming one 
ethnic label by substituting a place name for it* 

In other cases, however, the situation was less clearcut* Two town 
labels in particular were notable in this respect: Garoua and Maroua* 
Informants in Guider Town frequently asserted that if a person said that 
he was from Garoua ("Garouajo") in response to the question "Noy asngol 
ma?", this meant that he was really a Fali who was ashamed to admit the 
fact. Similarly, informants believed that a person claiming to be 
"Marouajo" was really a Guiziga. The Fali in Garoua and the Guiziga in 
Maroua happen to be the indigenous non-Fulbe groups whose traditional 
homelands included the sites of these two cities prior to the Fulbe 
conquest (Lebeuf 1961:15; Pontie 1973:13)* Although they continue to live in 
these cities today, neither the Fall nor the Guiziga retain power, which is 
securely in the hands of descendants of the Fulbe conquerors. The 
strategy, therefore, of a person claiming "Garouajo" or "Marouajo" as his 
ansgoK once again is to attempt to claim Fulbe ethnic affiliation by 
indirect means; and many people in Guider recognize the ploy for what it 
is. In this case, place of origin is emphasized as well as lar^uage spoken 
and religion practiced* Thus, an informant identifying himself as Garouajo 
or Marouajo will ask, "Do I not pray? Do I not speak Fulfulde? Was I not 
born in Garoua {or Maroua) (i*e* in a town where the Fufbe are numerous 
and dominant)?" Surely all this cultural and geographical evidence must 
convince the questioner that his informant could only be a Pullo. 

In this way, regional identity is pressed into service as an index of 
ethnic identity, and, as a result, distinctions between the two kinds of 
identity are blurred. Religious identity as well may be emphasized and 
made to stand for ethnic identity, as in the following example; 

The informant, a man of about <^0, identified his asngol as "Fulbe 
Funangue", or Eastern Fulbe. When asked if he knew of any divisions 
within the Fulbe group itself, he replied that he did: for example, 
his lenyol was Fulbe Ngara; and there were also th^ Fulbe lllaga of 
Mindif, the Fulbe Bamle who lived near the Fali — and the Mandara, 
and the Kole'en (Kanuri)! When queried about his inclusion of the 
latter two groups as Fulbe subgroups, he repeated that they all were 
Fulbe, "for do they not all pray? Only their languages are 
different." 

This informant is perhaps more generous than other genealogically 
authentic Fulbe might be, extending in this way the boundaries of his 
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ethnic group to include all those who have accepted the Fulbe religion, 
Islam. As we shall see, many Fulbc* have a much narrower conception of 
legitimate membership m their group. Nevertheless, form of religious 
practice is a highly visible cultural criterion w'hich can be used to divide 
people into distinct and reliable soctal groupings. It is a form of 
categorization which colonul adrnimstrotors consistently employed, which 
many ethnographers have adopted, and which has produced the common 
division of the peoples of northern Cameroon into the Muslims and the 
Pagans* But although the Pullo informant cited above certainly used the 
same ordering principle as these European outside observers, he retains 
XUc ethnic label Fulbe, rather than using the Fulfulde term Juulbe , which 
means "those who proy", and is usually translated "Muslims," He would 
seem, then, to perceive j connection between religious affiliation and 
ethnic identity which the religiais label alone connot convey. Thus, there 
appears to be o kind of fluidity regarding the phenomena — village, region, 
rehftion, ljn^^u<ige -- which may be chosen to stand for the group of people 
with wfiorn an individiul feels solidarity, and whom he considers to 
constitute his asngol. 

This situation is altered somewhat when an informant is asked the 
question "Noy asngol fnoako?", referring to a third p^irty. The criteria 
which informants employ to answer tins question differ, furthermore, 
depending on whether or not the third party claims the same identity as 
the informant claims. It may be that the informant does not know 
beforel^nd what identity the other person claims for himself. But 
whether he is categorizing a neighbor or a stranger, he is normally able to 
assemble some information about the person, in order to assign him to one 
or another stereotyped category. 

The most clearcut stereotypes are those used by Fulbe to charac- 
terize the Haabe (sing, Kaado), or Pagans, and those used by non-Fulbe 
from various ethnic groups to characterize the Fulbe, Three prominent 
features which occur in these stereotypes are language spoken, religious 
affiliation, and cultural style. Thus Fulbe have no trouble identifying as 
Haabe those individuals who speak little or no Fulfulde, or who perform 
Muslim religious ritual either not at all or with little skill or regularity. 
The style component is more complex, involving the identification of any 
one of a number of behavioral or cultural traits which ^ given individual 
may possess. Fulbe view Haabe as poor, dirty, bush-dwelling farmers who 
come to town only on market days, when they demonstrate their lack of 
sophistication by evincing astonishment at the technological wonders they 
see, and their lack of refinement by getting drunk and starting fights. 
Most urban Fulbe, or course, are also farmers and not all are wealthy by 
any means. Nevertheless, even the poorest among tliem considers himself 
to possess an obvious intellectual and moral superiority over the ignorant 
Kaado, Unlike those timid people from the bush, for example, the Pullo is 
familiar with street lights, running water, and motor vehicles, and has 
long since ceased to be awed by them. Unlike the Haabe, who never wash 
and who go naked or dress in leaves or in skimpy cast-off European 
clothing, the Pullo washes regularly and dressed modestly: men in long 
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pants and Long-slcevcd shirts^ with robes falling at least to their knccs^ 
caps on their heads; and women with generous headties and a second 
wrapper to cover bare breasts or to serve as a veil. 

The Pullo, furthermore, exhthits moderation and restraint in every 
activity he performs. He wjlks, /or example^ at a measured, leisurely 
pace; whereas the Kaado walks rapidly, looking neither to left nor right, 
overcome by his evident desire to reach Ins destinatton in a hurry, with no 
time to greet those he passes. The Pullo abstains from alcohol and prides 
himself on his ability to control his passions m public, to present always an 
unruffled, untroubled front, and to be willing at all times to socialize with 
those whom he encounters. The Kaado^ on the other hand, allows his 
emotions free rein in public, feeds them with alcohol, and regularly allows 
them to lead him into violence. 

The opinion of the Fulbe held by members of various non-Fulbe 
groups living m the rural areas of northern Cameroon has often been 
reported m the ethnographic literature. From these accounts emerges the 
collective stereotype of the Futbe as ruthless conquerors and religious 
fanatics who "strike their foreheads on the ground" (Martin 1970:207), In 
former days, they tried to murder or enslave those who did not belong to 
their society* Today, they preserve their sovereignty in the wider world, 
and they lie in wait, ready to expfoit or — and perhaps this is worse — to 
co-opt and absorb, those unfortunates who venture outside the protective 
boundaries of their traditional ethnic homelands. This stark and terrifying 
portrait, however, takes on a somewhat softer contour and greater detail 
for Pagans who have moved to town. Those Pagans who resist 
Fulbeization seem to maintain what is perhaps the simplest and least 
subtle conception, among urban dwellers^ of who the Fulbe are* Pagan 
Guidar living in a peripheral urban cluster which was studied intensively, 
for example, identify the Fulbe by the language they speak, by their 
religious behavior, and by their cultural style* Fulbe style, for these 
Guidar, was by definition urban; in fact, they seemed to regard all 
seasoned town dwellers as Fulbe, remaining unaware of the ethnic and 
regional variety which the urbanites themselves recogniEe as existing 
among themselves, Fulbe style was also defined to a great degree in 
terms of power and wealth* Thus, **Fulbe'* were th'^ leaders, I was told, 
the '*big men in town** {mawbe wuro ); '*Fuibe** were the rich men in town; 
'*Fulbe" were the merchants. Wealth permits people to display further 
traits which the Pagan Guidar identify as belonging to the Fulbe; the 
wearing of expensive and elegant clothing, the possession of fine homes 
built out of concrete instead of mud. The Fulbe are also known to Pagans 
as learned men, and normally it is Islamic learning which is meant* For a 
non*Muslim, this erudition is important chiefly because it is a source of 
magical knowledge* When in need of medicinal therapy, a Pagan man will 
consult Koranic scholars as readily as he will consult his own traditional 
curers, for the power of the written word is considered by many to be 
stronger than that of the barks and powders used by the traditional curer, 
and is believed to produce superior results. Indeed, Informants who were 
Koranic scholars sometimes mentioned the trips they regularly made into 
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the rural areas of Guidcr country to sell medicines to the Haabe. 

Of all the traits which combine to form either Fulbe or Haabe 
stereotypes in Guider* it is noteworthy that real or imputed shared 
ancestry does not figure among them. When the people of Guider sort 
their neighbors into ethnic categories^ they do so first of all on the basis 
of the cultural traits which these neighbors display. Questions about 
ancestry and place of origin are posed only if ambiguity is perceived* if a 
person displays a mixture of traits belonging ideally to different 
categories* or if tlie person claims an identity different from the one 
which the informant — on cultural grounds — has attributed to him. This 
is perhaps most obvious among genealogically authentic Fulbe who have 
doubts about the claim which a third person makes to Tulbe ethnic 
identity. Fulbe wilU under these circumstances* pay strictest attention to 
the individual's pedigree, and often so-called "Fulbe*' cultural charac- 
teri^tECs which the individual possesses^will be discounted. Such behavior 
is not surprising;* since the Fulbe traditionally have enjoyecf a high social 
status which many remain eager to protect. Nevertheless, despite this 
strain toward ethnic exclusivity, many genealogically authentic Fulbe in 
Guider were wilting to grant that the phenomenon of Fulbeization could 
and did occur. Although on some occasions they were loathe to admit that 
Fulbehood could be achieved* several genealogically authentic Fulbe 
informants reluctantly agreed that cultural conformity with Fulbe ways 
did count .for something, A Pagan who accepted Islam, spoke Fulfulde 
regularly* and took up an urban occupation in addition to farming, could 
not* they believed* be classed together, strictly speakings with 3 brother 
of his who had accomplished none of these things. 

It is true^ moreover, that the acceptability of Fulbeized Pagans 
definitely increases with the passage of time. For many Fulbe informants, 
the longer the period since some or alt of the members of a non*Fulbe 
ethnic group had Islamized* the more seriously their claims to Fulbe status 
were taken* Such ^ position emphasized once again the equivalence in the 
minds of Fulbe between being Muslim and being Pullo. Thus> the Pullo 
Ngara had no trouble accepting Mandara or Kanuri as Fulbe since the^e 
two groups had been thoroughly Islamized for generations. Another 
articulate Pullo informant, furthermore, was willing to accept as genuine 
Fulbe many of those who called themselved by what might be considered 
"hyphenated** ethnic labels (i,e* Fulbe-Guidar, Fulbe-Fali, Fulbe-Daba)» 
Since the ancestors of these people had been Islamized in the previous 
century, he explained, their Fulbeization was deeply rooted and demon- 
strably genuine, as it had endured with the passage of time* In this way, 
hyphenated Fulbe were different from recent Pagan converts whose 
adherence to Fulbe ways, including Islam, had not yet faced the test of 
time, and was believed to be superficial* Individuals who convert and then 
revert to Pagan ways are often cited to illustrated this superficiality* 

Thus, genealogically authentic Fulbe and people who Fulbeized lopg 
ago become confounded into a single category* In this light, it is probably 
significant that no one seems able to explain the meaning of the 
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hyphenated Fulbc ethnic labels m u thoroughlv consistent manner: these 
labels are sometimes said to refer to people whose Pagan ancestors 
Tulbei/ed and intermarried with the Fulbe long ago (e.g. Kirk-Greene 
1955:1275 LeStringant I96i*:292ff, 395; Lacroix l965;«f2S); and at other times 
they are said to refer to Fulbe >\ho have lived among a given Pagan 
population for many generationSf vvith no intermarriage or assimilation 
implied (e.g^ Lacroix 1965:301, 309). 

All of the ethnic categories so far discussed, of course, constitute 
ideal types. As they are used daily, however, in real interactions, they 
rarefy produce classifications of concrete individuals which are ana- 
lytically accurate both m cultural and in genealogical terms^ Since the 
criterion of ancestry, for example, is only invoked in ambiguous situations, 
Fulbeized Pagans who have successfully mastered Fulbe urban culture 
might easily be classed as Fulbe by Fulbe observers who are strangers to 
them and who must rely on appearances alone. If nothing in their behavior 
causes other people — Fulbi; or non-Fulbe to question their claimed 
ethnic identity in the first place, further inquiry into ancestry will never 
be contemplated. Fulbeizing Pagans might be expected for this reason to 
prefer to live in areas somewhat distant from their Pagan homelands, jn 
order to avoid being associated with their ethnic groups of origin. Such 
mobility became possible following colonial pacification, and it seems to 
have been employed, for example^ by people who chose the Marouajo or 
Garouajo label, but who sought to make their careers in Guider, a town at 
some distance from those two large urban centers. 

Pagan identification of members of other Pagan groups is, in some 
ways, more complex than Pagan identification of Fulbe. To begin with. 
Pagan migrants are usually very familiar only with the appearance and 
customs of members of those few ethnic groups whose traditional 
territories were close to their own group's territory. Thus, when 
informants were asked, for example, to describe the traits they associated 
with each of the ethnic groups living in Guider Town, many answered that 
they were only able t< do so for a few such groups; and these were 
mvanably Pagan groo ^vhich the informants had come to know as 
neighbors while still living in the bush. Before moving to Guider Town, 
these informants were often unaware of the existence of some of the non- 
Fulbe groups which live there. A Moundang, for example, would in all 
likelihood have never heard of the Ndjegn, and his first inclination would 
probably be to classify Fulbeized Ndjegn — the only kind living in Guider 
Town— together with the Fulbe, having no reason to doubt that they were 
Fulbe. Similarly, he would probably identify as Fulbe other wealthy, 
influential citizens, such as the Hausa and Kanuri merchants, who are few 
in number and whose language, religion and cultural style are identical to 
that of the dominant Piilbe. When Fulbeizirig Pagan migrants were asked 
to name the ethnic membership of certain prominent individuals in town, 
there was sometimes confusion: a young Kanuri civil servant, who had in 
fact been born and raised in Maroua, was, for example, identified as being 
Pullo. In all such cases, language, religion, and cultural style are the 
perceived factors which promote such categorization. 
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In other cases^ however^ the Pagan migrant will be able to conclude 
that certain persons are not Fulbe — for example^ because of' the language 
they speak — but he will be unable to provide the proper non-Fulbe ethnic 
label, since he has had no contact WJth the group in question, and cannot 
recognize the language spoken. A factor x^Nich is sometimes seized upon 
at such times as a means of jdentjfying non-Tulbc groups is *hat of facial 
scarification patterns, since the Fulbe cJo not scarify. Informants, 
describing the physical appearance of the Rnvmbcrs of a given ethnic 
group, sometimes mention the distmctive pattern of scars which the 
members of that group are supposed to possess (see Figures 1, 2, and 3). 
Because such classification of others regularly involves superficial and 
perfunctory contact, ethnicity does function as a categorical relationship 
in Mitchell's sense (1966:52-53), when Pagans must sort out other Pagans in 
this way. 

Yet the criterion of facial scars js not fool-proof, since subgroups of 
the same language or ethnic group (e.g., the Guidar) may have different 
scarification patterns; or several different linguistic or ethnic groups may 
have virtually identical scarification patterns (e.g. Sara, Guiziga, 
Moundang). Thus, when an individual must identify another person's ethnic 
membership on the basis of facial scars, as opposed merely to describing 
such scars, inaccuracy (from an analytic point of view) js highly likely* 
This may have important consequences if, for example, a Moundang is 
taken for a Guiziga and treated accordjr^ly, with disdain, distrust, or 
contempt for his alleged thievjng ways. It was said in Guider —perhaps 
unfortunately for the Moundang — that nowadays many GulEiga migrants 
regularly identify themselves as Moundang in order to escape the stigma 
attached to their ethmc origin. It was also said that many GuiEiga have 
stopped practicing scarification and teeth-filing (another traditional form 
of bodily mutilation) since these physical characteristics give their origins 
away. In general, however, it appears that extensive bodily or facial 
scarification is taken as an indication of Pagan origins, whether or 'lot the 
informant is able to identify the Pagan ethnic group responsible for it. 

It would seem, therefore, that the situation of the Pagan migrant in 
northern Cameroon who leaves his home territory is similar in at least one 
respect to the situation of the Guatemalan Indian who leaves his (Colby 
and van den Berghe 1969:179-180): 



Generally, the Indians tend to have a more fragmented view 
of their country (than do the ladinos)* Although they readily 
perceive linguistic similarities between their own group and 
other Maya groups, they have relatively little feeling of 
solidarity qua Indians. Rather they tend to regard their own 
local municipio group, or perhaps their linguistic group, as 
one community among many* The ladinos are simply one such 
group, albeit an important one. 



In another respect, however, the situation of the Pagan migrant is quite 
different: the migration of Pagans has long involved more than gradual 
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drifting from one region to another, although that pattern has also 
occurred. Rather, migrdtion in northern Cameroon, at least since the rise 
of the Empire of Kanem, has been intensified. Warfare, ^iave raiding^ and 
territorial expansion have again and again brought about the fission of 
ethnic groups, followed by subsequent fusion to the remaining ethnic core 
of individuals or groups of different originb. Stuclenrs of Pagan ethnic 
groups again and a^ain emphasize the tremendous heterogeneity of the 
societies which the> study, a heterogeneity which often renders hopeless 
the construction of more than partial histories of component groups, clans 
or lineages.5 fthile incorporation of outsiders normally occurs in all 
societies, it can be argued that such incorporation has been stepped up in 
northern Cameroon, largely because of the extreme and continuous 
political and religious turmoil to which this part of West Africa has been 
subject up to the present day (cf. Lestringant I96'f:80). 

Thus, in a very real sense, the crossing of ethnic boundaries is 
''traditional" among Pagans. Furthermore, it is traditional for the current 
members of a Pagan ethnic group to acknowledge their origins in a 
different Pagan group^ while simultaneously affi, ming their identities as 
members of the group with which they are presently affiliated^ whose 
language they speak, and whose territory they inhabit. An excellent 
example of this phenomenon :s displayed by the Guidar of Lam who, while 
all claiming to be Guidar> nevertheless recall clearly their various 
ancestral ties to the Daba^ Mambay, Guiziga, Moundang, and even 
Mandara (Collard 1977, I97l)» So too do the Daba of Mousgoy recognize 
their past Gui^iga origins at the same time that ihey and others affirm 
their contemporary Daba identity. 

These Pagan traditions of ethnic group migration, fission, and 
reconstitution by incorporation of outsiders have a direct bearing on the 
meaning of Fulbeization for Pagan migrants in town, as well as for their 
unconverted kin in the bush* For generations. Pagans in northern 
Cameroon have crossed ethnic boundaries and changed their ethnic 
identity by changing certain crucial aspects of their cultural repertoire. 
Speaking a new language; creating or transferring loyalties to a new set of 
earth spirits and ancestral spirits as a result of settlement and 
intermarriage; adopting techniques, beliefs, and numerous items of 
material culture peculiar to the group recently joined — all of these 
activities have played a normal part in the ethnic histories of the 
indigenous non-Fulbe peoples of northern Canjeroon* When the Fuibe 
estoblished themselves in the area, their dominant relationship with 
Pagans was different from the largely egalit*. ian relaiionships which had 
characterized interaction among the Pagan groups themselves* But as an 
ethnic grouP > the Fulbe were perceived by Pagans essentially in the way 
other ethnic groups were perceived. For this reason, Fulbeization, when it 
began, was not a new kind of phenomenon in northern Cameroon, As a 
sociocultural process, it had been predated by **Moudangization", 
**Oabatzation*^ **Guidarization", and countless other ethnic assimilation 
processes. Thus, it was only natural that Pagans who adopted Fulfulde, 
Islam, and urban Fulbe culture be perceived as having "become Fulbe" by 
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their unassimilated coethnics. tn the same manner Cuiziga had ''become*' 
Moundang, or Daba, or Guldar. What was ne. about Fulbeization, 
however, was the dominant political and economic position occupied by 
the Fulbe in relation to the different Pagan groups; the fact that 
Fulbeization betokened upward mobility in a way that Pagan ethnic group 
change did not; and the fact tt>at Fulbeized Pagans were perceived by 
their non-Fulbeized coethnics as having identified with their oppressors, 
as having turned against their kin, in a way that Moundangized Guiziga, 
for example, could not be said to have done* 

It if thus possible, from this perspective, to understand readily why 
FuIbei;!ation is accepted as real by unassimilated Pagans. It is also 
possible to understand why Fulbeizing (or folly Fulbeized) Pagan migrants 
to Guider are able honestly and sincerely to claim that they are Fulbe 
without denying th^ir non-Fulbe ancestry* !n traditional Pagan terms, 
they have indeed '^become* something different by adopting a different 
language, r'^ligion, end set cf customs. Since such cultural traits — 
particularly Janguage — were the hallmark of Pagan ethnic identities, 
ancestry being of only secondary importance, so too are these traits 
emphasized as the hallmark of Fulbe ethnic identity. And these traits all 
can be learned and incorporated into one's active cultural repertoire 
within the space of a person's lifetime. Thus do Fulbeized Pagans like the 
Ndjegn scholar feel perfectly justified in basing their claims to Fulbehood 
on their possession of acquired Fulbe cultural character istics^ white 
ignoring or downplaying the importance of genealogy* In traditional non- 
Fnlbe t*rms, such culture-based claims to ethnicity are perfectly valid 
and indisputably self-evident. 

In traditional Fulbe terms, however, they are not* For the Fulbe, 
ancestry matters. This is clear in the much described Fulbe preoccupation 
with their racial distinctiveness and superiority (see Hopen I958:passim). 
Genealogically authentic Fulbe in Guider wouldj in all likelihood, prefer to 
d^'^w the boundaries of their ethnic group in a manner which excludes all 
those unable to trace descent from unambiguously Fulbe ancestors. It 
seems clear, for example, that the Fulbe of Maroua or of Garoua — two 
urban centers possessing large concentrations of ethnically self-conscious, 
genealogically authentic Fulbe -- have largely succeeded in their 
exclusivist policies. This contention is perhaps supported by the fact that 
certain Fulbeizing Haabe from these two cities have stopped short of 
appropriating the Fulbe ethnic label, and have chosen instead the town 
labels **Marouajo** and *^Garouajo*', despite their mastery of Fulbe cultural 
forms. The Fulbe of Maroua and Garoua seem to have the numbers and 
the influence to preserve their ethnic exclusivity The Fulbe of Guider, it 
would appear, do not* 

On the contrary, the Fulbe of Guider are hanciicapped by *heir low 
numbers and their consequent need to recruit :upport from fello citizens 
with non-Fulbe origins. Their drive for ethnic exclusivity is checked by 
their practical need for committed defenders of the Fulbe way of life* 
Thus they are forced to consider cultural commitment before they 
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consider ancestry. In Guider^ tlien^ ethnic antagonism of a specificaUy 
racial or ancestry -based nature is virtually absent. Traditional Fulbe 
"racism" is structurally dysfunctional m Guider Town, owing to the need 
which the Fulbe have for non-Fulbe supports In town, the Fulbe have had, 
in fa^t^ to accept a non-Futbe definition of the situation^ including a non- 
Fulbe definition of Fulbe ethnicity n^hich ignores oncestry and emphasizes 
culture. Fulbe racism has not disappeared entirely, however. Rather, the 
scorn and hostility formerly reserved for all people lacking a Fulbe 
pedigree has now been redirected toward all those who lack urban Fulbe 
culture: the unassimifated rural Haabe an'^ the Mbororo'en (pastoral Fulbe 
nomads). And Fuibeized Pagans have adopted this scorn and hostility for 
the Haabe ond the Mbororo'en as they have adopteo trie rest of Fulbe 
culture. 

Most Fulbeizing Pagans in Guider therefore consider themselves to 
be Fulbe by virtue of their cultural practices. For them^ this is the most 
[mportant source of an mdividual's ethnic identity. At the same time, the 
absence inGiuder of sustained discrimination on the basis of ancestry -- a 
state of affairs for which they are largely responsible — appears also to 
promote a widespread willingness on the part of Fulbeized Haabe to 
acknowledge thejr ethnic groups of origin, even to outsiders. It seems 
clear^ for example, that most Fulbeizing Pagans in Guider interpreted my 
initial census Questions about asngol and lenyol membership in their 
narrow references to kinship or descent group. Further conversation 
almost always revealed that the Pagan ethnic label was only used in 
reference to ancestry: Fulbeized Haabe referred to themselves as Fu*be 
in most other contexts, and distinguished themselves sharply from the 
Haabe, invariably on cultural terms. One woman, for example^ who said 
her asngol was "Guidar", did not know the Guidar language and had spent 
her entire life in urban areas of northern Cameroon and Chad. She was 
the first inforniant encountered who used the term "Haabere'' to refer to 
indigenous, non-Fulbe (i.e. "Haabe") languages in general. And she went 
into great detail in describing the ways in which "Haabe" customs were 
d''ferent from those which "we Fulbe" observe. 

Similarly, when I first souglit field assistants, I was eager to find 
individuals fluent in Fulfulde and French. Both the y iing men f eventually 
^ictd first presented themselves to me as "100% Fulbe." Both were indeed 
iluent in Fulfulde. They were sons of ruling families from different 
outlying areas of the Sub-Prefecture of Guider, and both were practicing 
Muslims with a thorough mastery of urban Fulbe culture. In addition^ both 
had attended secondary school. Yet both, 1 later learned, were from 
Fulbeized Haabe families — one Ndjegn, The other Fali. Furthermore, 
neither was disturbed when I enquired abort the fact, indeed^ when 
providing census data on their own families, each spontaneously listed his 
asngol as Ndjegn and Fali, respectively. It was this data, offered openly 
and unselfconsciously which first illustrated the split between ancestral 
identity and cultural identity which prevails in Guider. After alU when I 
had asked them about their knowledf'e of Fulfulde, f was asking them 
about culture , not ancestry, and cuiiurally^ they were indeed "tOOW 
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Thus, in Guider, Fulbeized Pagans tend to compartmentalize 
ascribed phenomena (i,e» ancestry) and achieved phenomena i'ue* the 
cultural repertoire to which one is currently committed)^ and to associate 
each with a different ethnic label* This kind of dual identity persists in 
Guider, it would seem^ because culturally Fulbeized Pagans are accepted 
on a footing roughly equal to that of genealogically authentic Fulbe^ for 
the reasons delineated above* Confidence in being accepted as Fulbe on 
the basis of one*s cultural accomplishments, furthermore, appears to 
permit Fulbeized Haabe in Guider to acknowledge freely their non -Fulbe 
ancestry* Significantly, it is recent rural migrants (such as the younger 
brother of the Ndjegn scholar) or migrants from other urban areas where 
non-Fulbe origins carry a definite stigma (such as those calling themselves 
/*Marouajo" or "Garouajo")^ who showed themselves most unwilling to 
admit to a non-Fulbe asng-)l» It is of further interest to note» moreover, 
that those Fulbeized Haabe whose ancestors Fulbeized several generations 
ago appear to demonstrate their security in their dual identity by using a 
hyphenated ethnic label — Fulbe*Guidar» Fulbe -Fali, and so forth* 

This dual identity acknowledged by Fulbeized Pagans is directly 
related to the current ambiguity surrounding me referents for the 
Fulfulde terms asngol and lenyoK And this ambiguity^ which can involve 
many pnore than two kinds of identity, seems to have grown out of nol^ 
always-conscious efforts to make these Fulbe words reflect Pagan 
concepts* As discussed earlier^ the original meaning of these terms had 
primarily to do with kinship and descent* In Pagan societies^ however^ 
kinship identity was a variable phenomenon* Kin group consciousness 
traditionally did not often extend beyond the local family group* At most 
a hamlet or group of hamlets might recognize a common identity, but 
even this did not always imply a firm alliance* Thus, one's ethnic 
consciousness stretched no farther than one's family or lineage 
consciousness^ even as kin organization, political organization, and 
religious organization were isomorphic with one another* One's family 
group had a name, which might also be the name of the locality where 
lineage lands were found; one's religious and political loyalties were 
likewise confined to the same named group; and one's style of bodily 
ornamentation^ social comportment, and general material culture might 
also bear the unique stamp of the particular area where. one's named 
kinship group traditionally resided* Yet localities were never totally 
isolated. They regularly absorbed individuals or groups of individuals of 
diflerent ethnic origins^ or they were absorbed by others^ following 
migration* Eventuallyi a variety of origins for members of a single named 
locality became commonplace and non-distinctive* 

Fulbeizing Pagans who adopt Fulfulde have adapted Fulfulde 
terminology in an attempt to translate these Pagan folk concepts of 
ethnicity. They have done so, however^ in a somewhat paradoxical way* 
Although^ on the one hand» they recognize the traditional Fulbe reference 
which asngol and lenyol make to one's descent group^ they deny at the 
same time that ancestry is relevant as a determinant of Fulbe ethnic 
identity. By accepting the general definition of these terms» but by 
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rejccting that definitton as being cithtT a necessary or sufficient indicator 
or Fulbe ethnicity, they are in fact forcing the terms thefnselvcs to refer 
TO a more general notion of group membership which is capable of 
accommodating this cei.tral contradiction. Traditiona( Pagan concepts of 
group membership variec, as we have seen, and mip^^^^ be based on a 
i^umber of criteria mcluding^ but not restricted to, kinship* As a result^ 
:.sngol and le.iyol are becoming classificatory terms of increasing 
imprecision and flexibility^ wh:ch rnay legitimately be used to refer to 
groups defined on the basis of any and all of those criteria* Fulbeizing 
Hcabe, or course^ are able to capitalize upon the growing openness of 
these terms tn their efforts to claim Fulbe ethnic identity; by choosing to 
define the asngol Fulbe m terms of lar^guage^ religion, urban customs^ or 
even place of origin (such as Maroua or Garoiia), they are able to shift 
attention away from their undeniably non^Fulbe ancestry^and to !ocus it 
instead upon their equally undeniable mastery of Fulbe cultural forms. 

So far we have examined the interplay of self- and other^ascription 
of ethnic labels in the formation of the identities "Fulbe" and "Haabe" in 
Guider Town, I should like to end this discussion by considering the fate 
of Fulbe pastoralists who^ although they are found in the Sub- Prefecture 
of Guider^ would at first seem to have no place in the foregoir\g scheme* 
Their status is important for comparative studies of the Fulbe, and it is 
perhaps best illustrated by an examination of the concept of pulaaku , or 
"Fulbehood*' (cf* Taylor 1932:59) as it is understood by the Fulbe of Guider* 

Riesman, who explored the meanir\g of pulaaku for the pastoral 
Fulbe 3elgdb^ of Upper Volta^ defines it as "the qualities appropriate to 
the Fuibe*' (197^:127)* These qualities are inferred from Fulbe statements 
about certain human attributes which are definitely non-Fulbe in 
character: ''these characteristics are, from the fact that they manifest 
themselves in other social groups, non-Fulbe and worthy of scorn; 
together, they constitute the negative of the ideal PuUo" (I97if;118). This 
negative image is displayed most clearly by the Haabe (who are identified 
as '*non-Fulbe blacks") and by the maccube (who are non-Fulbe serfs of the 
Fulbe)* Such people are stereotyped as being black, fat^ crude, naive^ 
irresponsible, urKiultivated, shameless people who tack self-control and 
have no understanding of or love for cattle* As a result^ the ideal PuUo is 
one who is light^'^innedt slim, refined^ sophisticated, responsible, 
cultivated^ modest, and self -controlled, with an instinctive affinity for 
cattle and a detailed knowledge about their ways (Riesman 197^*; 119-120)* 
Pulaaku is believed by the 3elgobe' to be innate in all Fulbe, but to be 
expressed only in public, before other Fulbe* Ideally, the individual who 
would adhere perfectiy to the demands of putaaku would be a light- 
skinned, cattle-loving individual "without needs, a man capable of living 
without eating, drinking, or defecating * * * a being entirely cultural and 
independent <rf nature * » * a being whose gestures are never involuntary** 
(Riesman I97'*:12S)* The achievement of this ideal, of cours**, cannot be 
sustained indefinitely, but the 3elgobe' do not require perfection in this 
regard* "On the level of social reality, thus, there is no question of not 
having needs; the person who most closely approaches the Ideal is the one 
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who does not perrric himself to be dominated by his needs or by his 
emotions, but who always remains in control of himself in the eyes of 
others** (Ries«Man I97(nI29). Significantly, although the Fulbe Jelgobe 
consider themselves Muslims, and indeed **the fact of being Muslim is 
inseparable from the fact of being Pullo*' (Riesman 197(^:101), Islam plays 
no di5Cernab)e role in their definition of pulaaku. 

For the Bibbe Bii Siroma, pastoral nomads of northern Cameroon, 
pulaaku is translated by Labatut as **wisdom" and refers to the traditional 
beliefs and values encoded in pjlbe proverbs and made manifest in 
pastoral nomadic life* Pulaaku constitutes a "code of Fulbe morals, 
inherited from the ancestors, for which the elders are the depositories and 
maintainers** (Issa and Labatut 197^:33). The *"cardinal virtues** of putaaku, 
as defined by these Fulbe nomads, include courage, modesty, self-control, 
patience, and intelligence (Issa and Labatut 197(^:55). Although Labatut*s 
informants practiced what he called a superficial Islam, Islamic orthodoxy 
was not considered a virtue of pulaaku, and lack of orthodoxy did not 
cause one to **Iose** pulaaku. Rather, the Bibbe Bii Siroma, like the 
Jelgobe, emphasized their language (Fulfulde), their racial distinctiveness, 
and ttiMr pastoral way of life as being necessary to maintain pulaaku (Issa 
and Labatut I97^^:59). 

Many of the virtues which pulaaku signifies for the Jelgobe and the 
Bibbe Bii Siroma are also recognized in Guider as being Fulbe virtues (see 
Figure However, although the term **pulaaku*' is known in Guider, it is 
not commonly used in conversation in reference to one's supposed 
Fulbehood. Indeed, its range of meaning in Guider seems to be 
generalized self-control and forbearance* When asked about p*jlaaku, 
informants ordinarily gave examples of any one of c^veral kinds of 
behavior which, in their view, demonstrated pulaaku; not eating all the 
food one*s host offers one, not talking too much in the presence of others, 
doing good deeds for others, not betr; ving another's trust* One articulate 
informant, an educated, fslamized Daba, explained pulaaku in the 
following terms: 

We say that someone has pulaaku when he never returns evil for evil; 
and also someone who suffers without revealing his secret to anyone 
has pulaaku* Also someone who receives a blow without taking 
revenge has pulaaku. In a word, pulaaku means savoir^vivre , 
mastery of oneself, good conduct, self^consciousness* 

This same informant explicitly rejected any connection between pulaaku 
and Fulbe ancestry or Islamization: 

People of different ethnic groups may or may not understand this 
idea of pulaaku for it is not a line of conduct which all Muslims must 
follow* It js a (kind of) behavior of each individual toward himself 
and what he does* Thus pulaaku can exist in any individual. 

The opinion of this Fulbelzed man of Pagan origins may be compared 
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with the point of view of an equally articulate, genealogically authentic 
PuUo. For him* pulaaku meant personal dignity, and an individual with 
pulaaku is one who is able to maintain his personal dignity in public^ 
Dignity is preserved by correct observance of various taboos regarding the 
use of terms of address or of commensality; of traditional rules of 
etiquette (such as removing one's shoes before going into someone else's 
house); of self-control (controlling physical needst walking slowly* talking 
softly, being patient and slow to anger, esf>ecially with those who break 
your trust, and not seeking revenge). Failure to comply with these 
strictures causes one to feel senrteende, "shame", for such failure is itself 
believed to constitute shameful activity (cf. Riesman 1974:133ff)» In 
addition, however, pulaaku involves neddaaku ^ "respect" — "self-respect'* 
or "manhood"^ according to Taylor (I932:1^^S) — ; that is* positive gestures 
which demonstrate one's good breeding* Many actions which demonstrate 
neddaaku are Muslim religious prescriptions (such as showing respect for 
one's mother, running errands or doing good deeds for others, keeping one's 
religious obligations of prayer* etc.)* Failure to adhere to the demands of 
Islam shows an absence of neddaaku and, a fortiori , a failure to maintain 
one'j; pulaaku. 

This informant believed that the strictures of pulaaku are 
applicable, in the first place* to all genealogically authentic Fulbe 
("Naturally.")* In addition, however, they are also applicable to longtime 
converts to Islam, such as the Hausa, Kanuri, Mandara, Shoua Arabs, 
Fulbe-Guidar, Fulbe^Fali, and Ndjegn (he believed that hyphenated Fulbe 
were not genealogically authentic Fulbe, but rather Pagans who had 
Fulbeized in past generations)* After a long period of time, he said^ 
pulaaku "enters the blood*" Recent converts to Islam, however, such as 
"Pagans who have just come down off the mountain and say they want to 
be Muslim^* cannot properly be said to have, or to lack, pulaaku; the rules 
do not apply to them* 

In this view of pulaaku, its connection with the Fulbe is explicitly 
recognized, but not exclusively claimed Even for this Pullo, who 
:arefuliy distinguished genealogically authentic Fulbe like himself from 
Fulbeized Pagans, the "qualities appropriate to the Fulbe" are also seen to 
be traditionally appropriate to all otfier genuine Muslims, regardless of 
ethnic group. Thus, once again, Fulbehood is confounded with hlam, such 
that a genuine conversion to Islam (^s demonstrated by time-tested 
resistance to Pagan backsliding) is seen to confer upon the convert the 
privilege of having his behavior evaluated in terms of pulaaku* This 
informant was willing to extend that privilege to Fulbe-Guidar and Fulbe- 
Fali; the Fulbeized Daba informant, however, was prepared to extend It to 
a.'t individuals, regardless of ethnic or religious affiliation* 

Thus, even as claims to Fulbe ethnic ide.*tity are being made in 
Guider without reference to one's ethnic group of origin, so too pulaaku 
seems in the process of becoming detached from its ethnic group 
specificity, and assuming a generalized meaning of right conduct for all 
members of (Fulfu I de-speaking) urban Sudanic Muslim society, whatever 
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their roots^ This transformatton of pulaaku is further highlighted by 
contrasting its range of meaning in Guider with its range of meaning 
among the Jelg6be and the Bibbe Bit Stroma. This comparison, 
summarized in Figure 4, shows that several components of pufaaku 
according to the pastoralists are not present in the conception of 
Fulbehood current m Guider. Conspicuous by their absence are references 
to skin color and to body shape and size, and especially to innate Fulbe 
affinity for and understanding of the ways of cattle. These qualities, 
appropriate to pastoral Fulbe, central to their identity because they set 
them apart from all their non-Fulbe neighbors, are excluded from the 
Fulbe ideal in Gulden Cattle, in particular, "the highest value of Fulbe 
society'* for the Jetgobe (Riesman 197'>:155), are never mentioned 

On the contrary, single-minded adherence to transhumant 
pastoralism, to "la vraie vie peule" (Riesman 197'>:155), is scorned by urban 
Fulbe, who identify such a way of life not with themselves, but with the 
iMbororo^en^ Thus, a split in the features of pulaaku accompanies the split 
between Fulbe and Mbororo'en which has developed in northern Cameroon* 
Furthermore, certain notions of respect, neddaaku, absent from the 
Jelgobe and the Bibbe Bii Siroma concepts of pulaaku, have replaced 
cattle-oriented values of the latter two groups* Significantly, neddaaku is 
closely connected with the correct observance of Muslim religious 
.prescriptions, which the Mbororo'en are said to know virtually nothing 
about. Thus, for the urban Fulbe in Guider, orthodox Islam supersedes 
pastoralrsm as the key symbol of the Fulbe way of life* 

As might be expected, those pastoralists who are called 
"Mbororo'en" by urban Fulbe in northern Cameroon have their own position 
on these matters^ According to Labatut, the Bibbe Bii Siroma resent the 
"Mbororo'en" label and insist that it is not they, but rather the settled 
Muslim Fulbe who have forfeited their right to be called Fulbe: "doovi'el 
(doovi'en? ) ngalaa pulaaku", '*the sedentaries have no pulaaku" (fssa and 
Labatut 197'>:61). Yet the opinion of the^e numerically weak and scattered 
pastoralists carries no authority in urban Muslim Fulbe circles, where the 
Mbororo'en appear to represent all those features of Fulbe culture which 
are incompatible with settled, orthodox Muslim life* For example, racial 
and ancestral "purity" are no longer socially relevant attributes in Guider, 
since the Fulbe there have for generations allied themselves in marriage 
with their black, non-Fulbe subjects* Nor is an overriding commitment to 
cattle husbandry socially relevant* Only those pastoralists (e*g* the Fulbe 
Damle) whose herding activities are not believed to interfere with regular 
participation in the urban Muslim community are recognized as "Fulbe" in 
Guider* Wide-*ranging pastoral nomadism, which avoids urban contacts and 
eludes settled Muslim authority, is rejected as a valid expression of the 
Fulbe way of life. 

Thus, racial distinctiveness and pastoral nomadism characteristic of 
the Mbororo'en, have been added to the list of non-Futbe traits believed 
to characterize the Haabe* In fact, many of the traits said to be typically 
Haabe are also attributed to the Mborortfen* Mbororo'en, of course, are 
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believed to be no better than Pagans in religious terms, because of their 
alleged faulty knowledge of Islam; and Haabe and Mbororo*en alike are 
considered crude, unsq)histicated, immodest and violent- In the eyes of 
Urban Fulbe, therefore, the Moororo'en have come to participate in that 
''negative of the ideal Pullo" which is otherwise the province of the Haabe. 
Indeed, Mbororo'en appear to be perceived as a kmd rural Pagan 
counterpart to urban Muslim Fulbe, in the same way that, e.g, rural Pagan 
Guidar are counterparts to Fulbe-Guidan As a result, the "incipient 
ethnic split" noted by Barkow (1976) between Muslim and Pagan Hausa in 
northern Nigeria is well advanced among Muslim and "Pagan" Fulbe in 
northern Cameroon, 

In these ways^ the urban Futbe of Guider have had to modify the 
criteria of Fulbehood. While acceding to pressures from the Pagan 
farmers indigenous to the region who vastly outnumber them and have 
begun adopting their way of life, they have at the same time been 
powerful er^ough, particularly in concert with their Fulbeized Pagan allies, 
both to appropriate successfully for themselves the "Fulbe" ethr^ic label 
and to enforce an urban Muslim definition of Fulbehood, in the face of 
pastoralist challenge. 



U Fieldwork was made possible by a Fulbright-Hays Dissertation 
Research Fellowship. 1 am grateful to Paul Riesman and Robert 
Lavenda for reading and commenting on earlier versions of this 
paper. 

2, For a detailed breakdown of Guider census materials over time, see 
Schultz (1 971:59). 

3. For a review of the terms lenyol, ansgol, asli, and their variants in 
other dialects of Fulfulde, see Schultz (1979:241,275)- 

t^, Lestringant (1964:121) notes the report by Passarge (1S95:22M30) 
that the captives of a Pullo were not allowed to wear clothing as 
clothing was the sign of a free man. 

5. Discussions of the diverse origins of subgroups constituting certain 
present-day Pagan groups in northern Cameroon maV be found in 
Collard {I977t 1971) for the Guidar; Lebeuf (1961)" for the Fali; 
Lestringant (1964) for the Daba, Ndjegn, and Goude; Podlewski 
(1966) for Ndj^n and Goude; Adier (1973) for the Moundang; and 
Pontie (1 973) for the Guiziga. These findings are summarized in the 
Appendix in Schultz (1979). 
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Paul Riesman (personal communication) notes that "the word neddo 
(from which neddaaku derives) is the normal (Fulfulde) word for 
human being (as opposed to animal or spirit) and is thus very 
appropriate for a broader based way of speaking of 'humanity**'* 

A ittw informants, when asked to describe the appearance of the 
Fulbe occasionally mentioned light skin and thin body as being 
characteristic of the Fulbe* However, these traits were never 
stressed by anyone who was attempting to demonstrate his 
Fulbehood* Fulbeized Pagans stressed culture, and genealogically 
authentic Fulbe stressed pedigree* 
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FIGURE I 



< aMi\\IllSON 01 iNFOIiMANT onMONS CONCtRNINO SCARIFICATION PATTtRNSOf SARA, MOUNDANG* AND GUIZIGA 



SAltA: 



o) ^ informonts (2 Folit I Dabo» I Ndjcgn* b) L Motindof^g inlofmont described I Gm/igo tloscnbcd thoin os 
I Toupoun) dc^nbcd Sara scars in them m this woy» oddity thot having* "no pattern"* bui 
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MOUNDANGi 

o) ^ mforinonts (2 Tah* L Guj/i|;Ot I 
Guidar, I PliJIo, I Ndjcj^fi) 
described Motmddiif* ^^rs irt n 
woy Ldcnticol to a) obovc. 



GUlzrGA : 

o) 9 informants <6 Guidaft I Gui^igat 
Doba* I Pullo) mdjcotcd thot 
G»iiiga hod scors (oil over their 
l>odJe$t" 3 of these (l Guizigo* J 
Giiidar^ I Dolba) went on to 
describe foclol ^ars. 



they were "like tJie GiHiigo"i 




b) I Toll jnforrtiont described them 
m thi^ wayt adding thot they also 
hjd stors on the ^tomoch ond 
arm^! 




b) ^ tnformonts O Guirjgat I 
Mouiidor^g* I Faht) described 
foCLol SCOTS tn this wayi 




covering the entire face. 



c) I Toupwri mformant described 
Moundang scars rn thjs woyt 




c) 6 tnformonts 0 Gujdort I 
Pullo, I Dobaj 1 Nomchit 
I FaLlt I Soro) described 
focioi scarsin this way: 



d) I Pullo described fociol ^ars 
in this wayi 





FIGURE 2 



COMI'ARISONOF INFORMANT OPINIONS CONt CRNINC SCARIFICATION PATTERNS OF HAUSA AND NDJECN 



HAUSA; 



a) 3 jnfofmanis it Moundanig^ I 
Ndjegrii I PulLo) described 
Hausd scars m ihjs way: 




b) 2 Fall informanis 
described them in 
similar tcrms^ addi^^g 
another scar belOAM the 
rijiht eye; 



c) 2 informants* il 
Ndfegn^ I Oaba) 
described Hausa 
scars in this way: 



d) I Guiziga informant 
<tistin£(ji^e<l b«tAMeen 
scars for Hau^ men and 
Hausa tvomen m this 
way I 



e> I Toupouri informant 
described Hausa scars 
in this wayi 





a) 3 informants U FaU« 2 
Daba) described Ndjegn 
scars in this way; 




b) d informants {\ 

Moundanf^r J Toupmiri 
1 Guidar^ I Guiziga) 
described them in 
ihis way: 




c) I Ndjegn informant 
described them in thi$ 
way; 
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FFGURB 3 



COMPARISON OF INFORMANT OPFNJONS CONCERNING SCARIFICATION 
PATTERNS OF THE GUIDAR 



^) II informants (3 Goiziga* 
7 Guidar* I D<ib<i) 
<Iescnbcd Gui<Iar scars 
in this way: 



t>) 1 GuMar inlorrnant 
specified that a) 
was only for men; 
thot Guidar "womau 
scarif te<I in the 
fofJowirtg way: 




c) 7 intormartts 
Fall, i N<Ijegn* 
] Cuidar, I 
I Sara) dcscribe<I 
Guidar scars 
as esscrttially 
being like 
a), except 
that there 
were 3 marks 
on either cheek, 
Enstead of 
2. 



a) Z trtforinants (t Haosa, f ^ d) I Pali <fescrtbed Guidar c) f Daba described 

Oaba) described Guidar scarsin thts way: Gur<Iar scars 

scars as follows: in this way: 
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FIGURE 

COMPARISON OF !C£At FUtBE TRAITS ACCORDING TO THE 
FUtBE OF GUIDER, THE FULBE JEtGOBE, AND THE FUtBE DAGEEJA 

BIBBE BIl SIROMA 



GUIDER 



refined 

sophisticated 

cultivated 

responsible 

modest 

self -con trolled 



JEtGOBE 
lights skinned 
slim 
refined 
sophisticated 
cultivated 
responsible 
modest 

self -con trolled 

instinctive affinity 
for cattle and know- 
ledge of their ways 



BIBBE Btl SIROMA 
light^skinned 
slim 

intelligence (?) 

courage (?) 

modest 

patient (?) 

instinctive affinity 
for cattle and 
knowledge of their 
ways 



good Muslims 
(neddaaku) 
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DISCUSSION 



ERIC 0. AYISI 
Commentator 



The current issue of the Third World Studies brings together articles 
which are thematically interrelated. The authors present various 
perspectives of a common theme from their own field-work experiences 
under the general rubric Images and Reality in African Interethnic 
Relations: Fulbe and their Neighbours . In each of the articles the author 
attempts to show h:>w the concept of ethnicity serves as mnemonics for 
social and political differentiation and is simultaneously manipulated in 
complementary opposition when social hierarchy or prestige seems to 
prt^ent bli'rred Iwundaries between ethnic groups. The Fulbe who are 
studied by the various contributors are a congeries of ethnic groups 
territorially dispersed throughout west Africa. They are found in northern 
Caneroon, northern Nigeria, Mali and Upper Volta, but their ethnic 
dUtinctiveness is indubitably articulated either by religious persuasions, 
political and social pretensions, linguistic patterns or life style. One thing 
that all Fulbe have in common, no matter where they are locatedt is their 
sense of assymetrical status consciousness in relation to their neighbours 
who are nQn*Fulbe« In this sense, social images are inherently disjunctive 
with social reatity* The Fulbe may be sedentary Muslims or pastoral 
nomads; they, may be aristocrats or cattle herders, but they claim and 
believe implicitly in a common aristocratic (blueblood) consanguinity. 

The ethnographic data thus become so vast, a labyrinth that the 
authors presenti»ig such cross-cultui*al data help to throw into sharp relief 
the intrinsic v es which shape the perception of the Fulbe as distinct 
groups. 
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Emily Schultz who provides explanatory comments to the series 
addresses the question of ethnicity among a congeries of ethnic groups in 
an area located in the northern Cameroon. The Guider Sub-Prefecture 
lies between southern and northern regions of the United Republic of 
Cameroont The Guider principality forms the focus of her studies and the 
Fulbe ethnic groups constitute the population of her research project 
under the title "Perception of Ethnicity in Guider Town.'* Schultz's 
diachronic accounts are so illuminating that on the pain of redundancy, I 
will just discuss the main points of the paper. 

The history of Guider starts in 1830 when it was brought into some 
type of confederacy with the Muslim enpire of Modibo Adama of Yola. 
Afterwards, Guider became a thriving urban center ruled by the Fulbe or 
people of Fulbe extraction^ The political and social pre-eminence of the 
Fulbe are linked with what anthropologists sometimes call ''historical 
charters" and they are articulated m certain attributes which are "socially 
relevant" and are neressary for the mutual understanding and sympathy in 
Mie business of arranging harmonious social contacts between the various 
ethnic groups, while at the same time, alJowing people to "identify points 
of cultural similarity and differences between them*" These aTtributes 
which Schultz alludes to are expressed in the common idiom and dogma of 
the people of the principality of Guider. 

But Schult:^ uses a structuralist approach for she analyzes certain 
native idioms to get behind the symbolisms of the social usages among the 
Fulbd, The two statements which occur in Schultz' discourse are lenyol 
and asngol, and these put in sentence forms read as follows; Nov_asngol 
mar'^a '^y N-^y I cnyol ma '^ (vt^hat is his or her asngol ?, or What is your 
lenyol ?). ^*htf'w^rds, according to Schultz, refer to one*s place of birth 
and also mean one's religion or language* Ethnicity refers to certain 
characteristics or cultural attributes among the Fulbe. The term '*Fulbfc** 
in this context refers to certain attainable qualities and non-Fulbe may 
become I'ulbeized once :!iese cultural attributes are acquired* in this 
regard, according to Schultz, those person claiming Garouajo or Marouajo 
as birth places (asngol) will describe himself ethnically as Fulbe and 
therefore, people who are genealogically of Fulbe extraction and those 
Fulbeized ^'become confounded into a single social category.** 

What is of great curiosity for me is the use of the Fulbe ethnic label 
by pagan converts in a hyphenated form, thus making it difficult to 
distinguish between the social implications and historical circumstances 
associated with the label (Kirk-Greene 1958:127). Schultz disposes of this 
problem by introducing other equations into the social pre-requisites for 
Fulbeization. Miscegenation and acculturation also seem to play a great 
part in the process of assimilation into the Fulbe ethnic groups* For 
example, pagans who have mastered the Fulbe culture either through 
marriage or proselytization or otherwise might be perceived as Fulbe by 
other Fulbe, But sometimes the social repertoire for ac:eptance may 
include certain physical characteristics such as facial scarification or 
deportment and laryguage* The Fulbe enunciate well and they are 
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compulsively clean* They <ilso dress moderately and abstain from alcohol. 
They stand in sharp contrast with other ethnic groups like the Haabe who 
are said to be "dirty, bush dwelling farmers and who lack savoir faire." 
The peasant Fulbe who are farmers and are not as affluent as other Fulbe 
complement their economic inadequacicb with their obvious intellectual 
and moral superiority over other non-fulhe like the Haabe 

Through the interplay of what Schultz describes as "self-ascription" 
and "other-ascription," that is, how one perceives himself and others 
perceive him, we are able to understand the formation of Fulbe ethnic 
identities in Guider town. Both the Fulbe and the non-Fulbe transcribe 
the notion of sophistication into their language patterns to reinforce the 
social awareness of the various ethnic groups. For example, the Bibbe Bii 
Siroma , pastoral nomads of northern Cameroon pulaaku is translated as 
"wisdom" and refers to the traditional beliefs and values encoded in the 
Fulbe proverbs and made manifest in nomadic life (Issa and Labatut 197^)* 
It is <iujte clear that certain cultural traits may be used to indicate o 
ethnic identity as long as these attributes are not mutually disjunctive or 
do not affect the classificatory designation of the group in terms of the 
attributes. There are, therefore, definitive criteria to be observed in such 
matters and this is clear in the idiom in which they communicate their 
ideas. For example, pulaaku is defined rather broadly. It means courage, 
modesty, self-control, patience and intelligence^all of which are virtues 
found among the Fulbe. 

My own field experiences in this matter underscore Schultz* 
conclusions. The Akwapim tribe in eastern Ghana have identical ethnic 
structures* The district was a small village until 1733 when the Akans 
from the northern part, an overspill of the Ashanti kli>gdom, came at the 
instance of the leaders of the Guans, the aboriginal ethnic groups, to help 
repel an oppressive emperor* The defeat accomplished, these Akans 
remained in the Akwapim district and reorganized the political system of 
the area. The Akans, who were originally Akyems, matrilineal groups, 
assumed the political oversight of the area and ruled the area until the 
independence of Ghana in 19^7* The Akans Introduced into the Akwapim 
social structure certain socially relevant attributes which are woven 
intricately into the body'-polltic so that social contact and harmonious 
social relations between the various ethnic groups are impossible without 
the enactment of these attributes. There has, therefore, been a 
deliberate process of "AkanlzationV In the area* 

Schultz has a firm control of her subject matter and she has 
provided fresh Insight and new dimensions to the Fulbe society. For 
myself, 1 can only cite the (Wasp) White Angle-Saxon Protestant as a case 
in point and emphasize the fact that cultural attributes, If they are 
universally accepted among groups of distinct social backgrounds do bind 
together separate and discrete groups and usually the people who 
propagate these attributes predominate over all others* In Guider town, 
religion and language of the Fulbe became status symbols to which non- 
Fulbe were attracted because Fulbelzation was viewed as upward mobility 
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and learned in Islamic religion and savoir vivre . 

The discussion moves to the social implications of ethnicity as a 
funcrtion of economic and political relationships and the tables are turned 
this time, for the Fulbe who lay claim to aristocratic status are placed in 
assymetrical status vis-a-vis the Mossi. The main-thrust of the paper 
deals with the relations between Mossi peasants and the Fulbe herders in 
the Canton of OueguedOj in the Sub-Prefecture of Tenkodogo* in the 
Center East Prefecture of Upper Volta. The paper is a joint-venture of 
Gregory A* Finnegan* a social anthropologist* and Christopher L, Delgado* 
an agriculturar economists They write under the heading "Mossi Cattle 
Fulbe Herders and Maintenance of Ethnicity". Delgado provides most of 
the data on Finnegan's the article is based while Finnegan analyses th'* 
data* The site of Delgado research was Kougsabla and he informs the 
reader that the rationale for his choice was to deal with a society which 
does not have chiefly or royal descendants; in other words* an acephalous 
system in order to better understand the role of ethnicity in the society. 
Kougsabla seemed to be suitable because the inhabitants are descendants 
of ex-slaves and clients. The paper attempts a demographic analysis of 
Tenkodogo where Mossi and Fulbe lived in a multi-ethnic kingdom. 
Besides the Mossi and Fulbe» there are also other ethnic groiips-&isa» 
Yarse Traders^ blacksmiths and various fringe Mossi groups. 

Tenkodogo therefore presents a mosaic of multi-ethnic groups with 
the Mossi claiming political and social preeminence. Other writers have 
d'iscribed the Mossi as a centralized^ unitary society and sometimes the 
Moro Naba of Oueguedo» the fargest state» is referred to as the "emperor 
of iiitj Mossi*" From all accounts^ the Mossi had political and social pre- 
eminence over the non^Mossi and» according to the authors^ there was a 
process of "Mossificatton" of frontier groups. (Izard 1971) 

The Tenkondogo state in which the various ethnic groups are 
located^ including the Mossi and the Fulbe» was founded with the Mossi 
immigrant The pre-Mossi inhabitintSt the Bisa* are not the 
''autochthonous peoples" like the Talse or Ninisi elsewhere in the Mossi 
State* The Talse and the Ninisi claim rig'nt of first occupation by their 
forefathers* horsemen* who displaced the earth-priest/owner and secular 
ruler* The Voltaic cultures are full of ritual functionaries who combine 
ritual expertise with social and political functions (Goody 1971). The 
Oueguedo Kulbe according to Delgado (1978:35) arrived in Tenkodogo in 
the 18th century from Macina in what is now called Mali. The 
circumstances of their migration are not clear* except that their 
descendants were incorporated into the Tenkodogo state and have been 
tied to oni* district chieftaincy for about 200 years. 

The Ouoguedo Fulbe do some farnning and their houses are modest in 
architectural formation. They are nucleated and because of their 
occupation* they lead a semi-nomadic life. They are ubiquitous In the 
Tenkodogo state and elsewhere in the Mossi states and they are called by 
the hyphenated term Silmi-Mossi combining !he More words for Fulbe 
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(silmissi) and iMossi. 

There are two kinds of Fulbe in Tenkodogo state. There are the 
long-distant traders who deal in cattle, for whom Tenkodogo town was the 
site of political power controlling trade routes and provide veterinary 
services which is the microcosin of modern trade. There are aiso the 
Fulbe who settler! among the Mossi and served as herders for the Mossi 
cattle as well a5 their own. These Fulbe form a locality with their own 
allocated land for pasture and farmings )n political terms, the Mossi and 
the Fulbe belonged to the same chiefdom. Tenkodogo was divided into 
sections, each sector assigned to a minister of the King's court* These 
sectors were further divided into districts equivalent to Cantons whose 
chiefs ruled a number of villages. There have been a nunbber of 
demographic shifts and structural changes since the state was founded^ It 
now contains a congeries of multi-ethnic groups* 

Fulbe camps are scattered in brush areas between Mossi villages. 
Chiefs are selected from the Fulbe to be responsible for Fulbe affairs. 
The Cantcn chief, through the Fulbe chief, allocates land for Fulbe and 
their herds* The fact that the Mossi chief retains the altimus haires of 
the land reinforces !us political importance over the Fulbe. 

Although the Mossi and Fulbe belong to the same political system 
and are linked economically, there is little interaction* This gives the 
relationship between the Mossi and the Fulbe an assymetrical posture 
bordering on a ca.ite system without any of the ritual encumbrances and 
prohibitions* However, inter-marriage between the two ethnic groups are 
rare. Mossi women may marry a Fulbe, but a Fulbe woman will not marry 
a Mossi man^ There is no legal prohibition but, according to Finnegan, the 
Fulbe women do not want to marry Mossi men because they do not have 
cows. The relationship between the Mossi and the sedentary Fulbe is that 
of economic ties* The Mossi do not herd their cows themselves; they 
prefer to put the herding in the hands of speciali3ts, the Fulbe* The Mossi 
may keep goats, sheep and the more affluent keep donkeys and horses, but 
tl>e cattle which are the source of the wealth and political power are 
raised by the Fulbe* The Fulbe know how to move the cattle between 
pastures and also understand the grazing habits of cattle^ The practice 
takes the cattle away from the immediate lands for cultivation and the 
Fulbe being accustomed to nomadic existence can move about with the 
herds. 

In return for the services rendered by the Fulbe herders the owners 
gave them occasional small payments and kola nuts, sometimes millet and 
the use of milk* Calves remain the property of the owner, but the manure 
which is used as fertilizer, fuel and as an ingredient of adobe plaster for 
walls and floors go to the herders. Sometimes peasants invite herders to 
allow their cattle to graze on their harvested farms for the manure which 
enriched the fields. The Fuibe sometimes sell the manure from the cattle 
corrals and pocket the proceeds* 
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According to Delgado^ the na^his to manure bcr^ino d bone of 
contention between the Fulbe und \1ossi becdu^c ihe demand for ffidnurc 
increased with the demographic changes. Increased transportation 
facilities altered Mossi dgnrultjre and cash crops, both vegetables and 
fruits, were cultivated for the growing urb^n west \fru:an a:id European 
markets. These changes in agru_iiltijre set forth other chani^es in the 
relationship of the Mossi/Fulbo. The iinphrit trust whi(.h field iho two 
ethnic groups together eroded bet^ause by now the t.hMdren of the Pulbe 
herders had been exposed to town life and their loytihics were no longer ro 
be counted on by the \1ossi. There were cases of theft ^nd sales without 
the permission of the cattle owners and absconding to other areas. The 
Fulbe chiklren who were the backbone of herding took to urban life and 
could no longer be depended upon. 

Delgado ties the various points in his study together in his 
conclusions showing how the Fulbe are intergrated into the Ten^odogo 
economy* l^e that as it may, my interest reached its zenith reading about 
the mechanism of ethmc alignment through economic obligations ^nd how 
the Moisi interacted with the Fulbe only in economic matters. None-the- 
less, the ethnic distim.tions only disappear ideally, *^ut form the basis of 
social mtegration and interaction. This paper is different from Schull^' in 
many ways, for the paradigms for ethnic identifk.ation and dtstin<Jion are 
not expressed in social terms but occupational differentiations and 
economic factors. 

Hendrixson attempts to show how political modernisation changed 
the significance and power relationships of ethnicity m Sokoto in Nigeria. 
Sokoto is a special case study from the previous societies because it had 
an aristocracy which began by the 1 9th century. Aristocracy in this 
context refers to an ethnic groups members of which enjoy undisputable 
political pre-eminence over the ethnic groups in the kingdom. 

Hendnxson distinguishes and describes four periods of the 
development of the aristocracy. The first was what she describes as "pre- 
jihad". At thi5 tirne ethnicity was expressed not m social categories but in 
ecclesiastical and academic designations and the term "Fulani" was not as 
significant as simply being "Muslim cleric and scholar", 

The second period which Hendrixson dates from 180^-1903 is 
characterized by the emergence of the post-jihad era and the 
establishment of the Caliphate, a harbinger of the colonial rule. The 
colonial policy of using existing social r.nd political structures as 
infrastructure for colonial administration ch^inged the character of the 
aristocracy but it added new dimensions to the nature of it, In addition to 
being clerics and scholars, they became rulers. The fact that the British 
used the leaders of this aristocratic ethnic group enhanced their status 
and power and being Fulani, gave them a particularistic status symbol". 

The third period was during the colonial period (1903-1960) when 
they were both clerics and rulers but with attentuated political functions 
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and religious criteria became the main rationale for ethnic solidarity and 
hierarchial arrangement* 

The fourth period was when Nigeria became independent and 
regional and national government were established. During the regional 
government the aristocracy was able to control the political, economic 
and religious centers of power because most of the leaders of the newly 
formed political parties were either formed by the aristocracy or by 
clientage relationships* 

Like all ascriptive status, Sokoto aristocracy was validated by 
"historical charters" which traced descent to Shaykh *Uthman dan Fodio* 
It was believed that he was first to live in the country of Konni before the 
Hausas and the Tuaregs* There are inany versions of this charter but it all 
boils down to the fact that Fodio was believed to be descended from 'uqba 
b* Nafi, the direct descendant of prophet Mohammad who traveled along 
the North African Coast and settled in Futa. This historical postulate 
however far-fetched and truncated has been the main grounds of political 
authority and pre-eminence of the Sokoto aristocracy* It is quite 
interesting that religious paradigm seems to help the Sokoto aristocracy 
to maintain their superior position in spite of the changes of history which 
have characterized the power centers of most African countries* 
According to Hendrixson, the history of the Sokoto aristocracy 
exemplifies in many ways what Spicer (1971) has called a persistent 
identity system which he defines as "one with the capacity to exist in 
different and contrasting social and cultural environments/V 

The Muslim religion has now come to be the main articulation of the 
aristocratic pretension because of their putative ancestry which is traced 
to Prophet Mohammad* Although Muslim religion tends towards 
oeconominicalism^ the priesthood and its governance are vested in the 
Sokoto aristocracy who manipulate these interests for both economic^ 
political and social purposes* And Hendrixson was right when she said that 
the Sokoto aristocracy was represented in the world of international 
business and finance^ either as chairmen of Boards or General Managers 
of Banks and other important posts in Nigeria* 

^ames Vaughan deals with the Margi resistance to Fulani 
incorporation and he finds similar "constellations" of paradigms among the 
Margi of Northern Nigeria* Margi are one of a cluster of heterogeneous 
ethnic groups who inhabit a topographical area in the plains and western 
slopes of Mandara mountains in Nigeria* They live among the Matakam^ 
Higi and other neighbouring ethnic groups* Although they atl occupy a 
common spatial area^ they are culturally different* The Margi are pagan 
while their closest neighbours^ the Fulani^ are Muslims* There are also 
Christians in the area* The Margi are different from the Fulani not only 
culturally but also in their liryguistic patterns^ type of economy 
(subsistence economy), and also the fact that the Margi are autochthonous 
ethnic groups while the Fulani are immigrants* The Margi Incicfentally 
speak Margi and the Fulani Fulfulde* 
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The various pagan societies including the Mar^i, according to 
Vaughan, enjoyed a cofnfortable degree of autono.iiy during the Fulani 
liegemony and colonial rule* The pagans urere able to hold off Fulani 
dominance because of the natural environment which rendered 
communication between the fulani and the other ethnic groups difficult 
and provided some type of ratnparts and fortress against invasion from the 
outside* 6ut more significantly for the Uargi was Ihe fact that they 
believed in divine kingship and any idea of incorporation into the Fulani 
political system was inconceivable* The Margj and Fulani were for 
sometime politically and socially distinct but since 1964 administrative 
and economic factors have brought these different groups together to 
form a common political community* 

Fulani political pre-eminence started in the 19th century when a 
Fulani chieftancy was established around a Margi settlement of Madagali 
in the Vlandara Vtoiintains in northern Nigeria* The Margi did not feel 
kindly disposed to the presence of the Fulani in the area but tolerated 
them wich muted contempt* 

The Fulani tried to establish control over the Margi but the Margi 
resisted and after a series of rebellions described by Vaughan, the 
Madagali area came under German administration as part of Kamerun and 
Yola under the British as part of Nigeria* When Hamman Yaji succeeded 
to the chieftainship, he waged holy wars against the pagan societies in the 
area and the accounts of his atrccities arc described in a diary that he 
kept* Ham-nan Yaji's excesses outraged the sense of justice and propriety 
of the [British but they tolerated him because the Germans were trying to 
use him against thern during the first World War* But Vaji's blatant 
cruelty forced the British to depose him and deport him to Sokoto* 
Haminan Yaji's rule left painful and resentful memories among the pagan 
societies which lingered on* Hamman Yaji epitomized Fulani hegemony 
and oppression and the Margi refused to have any political alliance with 
them* But as independence approached and some of the non-Fulani 
entered the political arena, the Margi realized that common sense and 
enlightened self-interest demanded a new policy of accommodation and 
compromise because the Fulani held most of the important official posts 
in the government Later, Ahmadu Bello, the Sarduna of Sokoto^ and the 
Premier of the Northern Region toured the Mandara area and recruited 
young men for his party which essentially meant conversion to the fslamtc 
faith. Fulani now was divested of its Hamman Yaji connotations and it 
became the means of upward mobility* Vaughan did not state this matter 
clearly but we may subsume from his analysis that enlightened self- 
interest may sometimes cut across cultural boundaries boundaries 
replete with conflicts and tensions for economic and political gains* The 
reader is taken back to the point I made earlier about the White At>glo- 
Saxon Protestant (WASP)* The American dream is based on a work ethic - 
- the Protestant ethic* In order to be in the main-'Stream of the American 
life one has to subscribe tlie work ethic^ 

The other papers do not raise any significant issues; they reinforce 
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the major themes. However, the paper on Pulbe social organization which 
deals with certain aspects of the economic and social life of Fulbe and 
also that of Collard which reflects the Levi-Straussian approach are 
thought provoking. As \ indicated, Schultz* introduction to the series is so 
succinct that 1 have only concerned myself in my discussion strictly to 
certain major issues. The papers together make very interesting reading 
f.id provide materials for further research into the Fulbe who are 
scattered over the whole of West Africa* 
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